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Chemicals from coal hydrogenation... 


...acclaimed the 1953 Chemical Engineering Achievement! 


IN 1933 Carbide received the first Chemical Engineer- 
ing Achievement Award. This recognized the beginning 
of commercial production of much-needed chemicals 
from petroleum and natural gas— which proved to be 


the beginning of the American petrochemical industry. 


HISTORY REPEATS—Now, just twenty years later, 
Carbide has received the 1953 Chemical Engineering 
Achievement Award for “the first successful produc- 
tion of chemicals from coal by a high pressure hydro- 
genation process.” 

In minutes, coal becomes gases and liquids rich in 
needed chemicals—‘‘one of the major contributions 
in this century to the well-being of us all.” 

Some of these chemicals are used in making plastics, 
synthetic rubber, pharmaceuticals, vitamins, and many 
other things. Others are completely new and hold great 
promise. 





7 UCC’s Trade-marked Products include 
ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals 
DYNEL Textile Fibers 


SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries 
BAKELITE, VINYLITE, and KRENE Plastics 


PyROFAX Gas 





FOURTH RECOGNITION — Carbide is the first two 
time individual recipient of this award. It also is the 
fourth time the people of Carbide have been recog: 
nized, for they shared in two previous group awards—in 
1943 for synthetic rubber, and in 1946 for atomic energy. 
TRUE SIGNIFICANCE— As in all Chemical Engineer- 
ing Achievement Awards, coal hydrogenation was recog: 
nized not as the accomplishment of any one individual 
but as the result of the cooperative efforts of many. 

The people of Union Carbide appreciate the recog: 
nition of their achievement by the distinguished Com- 
mittee of Award, composed of senior chemical engi: 
neering educators. 
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BUSY CHRISTMAS WEEK 


uristM As, for the President, brings a 

C brief respite from an arduous task— 
preparing for a new session of Congress. 
The weeks before and after the holiday 
mean, for him and for the White House 
staff, long hours of work on the state of 
the union, budget and economic mes- 
siges, which go to Congress early in 
January. 
' President and Mrs. Eisenhower made 
plans to fly to Augusta, Ga., to spend the 
holiday with their son John. Much of the 
following week was set aside for work on 
the final drafts of the three messages. 


MEETING OF MINDS? 


HE WHITE HOUSE LIGHTS burned late. 
Cabinet members hurried in and out. 
Briefing sessions, for Mr. Eisenhower and 
his lieutenants, were numerous and ex- 
tensive. 

All this activity was for one purpose: 
to prepare for three days of conferences 
with Republican congressional leaders— 
the men who will have a lot to say about 
whether Mr. Eisenhower will get the 
‘forward-looking, progressive program” 
he asked for. 

Promptly at 8:30 in the morning on 
the meeting days, the President greeted 
the first contingent of men from Capitol 
Hill. After one 10-hour session, the Pres- 
ident predicted “further reduction” of 
Government spending in the year ahead. 


RAISE FOR CONGRESSMEN? 


EMBERS OF CONGRESS, said Attorney 
General Herbert Brownell,  Jr., 
should have a raise in pay. Mr. Brownell 
joined twoscore witnesses in telling a 
commission studying salaries of Con- 
gressmen and federal judges that the leg- 
islators should get $25,000 a year instead 
of their present $15,000. 
Such an increase, said the Attorney 
General, would eliminate most of the 
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fnancial worries of many members of 
Congress. 

As for federal judges, Teamsters 
Union President Dave Beck said: “We 
call upon our leading citizens to dispense 
justice and yet as a nation we make them 
the victims of a great economic injustice.” 


CAMPAIGN PREVIEW 


Lie PRESIDENTIAL “ALSO-RANS” gave 
the nation a foretaste of things to 
‘ome in the political wars ahead. The 
speeches offered a preview of how the two 
major parties will battle it out for control 
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March of the News 


of Congress in 1954 and for the White 
House in 1956. Each thrust at a sore spot 
of the other. 

Fresh from a conference with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, New York’s Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey declared: “The Eisen- 
hower Administration has abolished the 
Democrat practice of promoting men 
when they are discovered to be spies 
or crooks.” 

Adlai Stevenson wondered if the Re- 
publicans “will stop at nothing until they 
get Harry Truman out of the White 
House.” He added: “And latterly some 
Republicans act as though they will stop 
at nothing until they get Dwight Eisen- 
hower out of the White House, too.” 


FIRING DEMOCRATS 


HE ADMINISTRATION received broad 

legal basis for firing holdover Demo- 
crats. The President, ruled Federal Judge 
Richmond B. Keech, has wide powers to 
remove Civil Service protection from any 
and all federal jobs. The ruling, in effect, 
means that there is no legal security at- 
tached to a Civil Service position. Said 
Judge Keech: “The court is aware that 
under its decision the statutory safe- 
guard from summary removal relied on 
by a large number of Government em- 
ployes is held not to exist.” 


AVIATION ANNIVERSARY 


HE AIRPLANE had come a long way 
| we Orville and Wilbur Wright 
launched the first successful flight 50 
years ago last week. How far it had come 
was pinpointed by Air Force Secretary 
Harold Talbott. 

The U.S. Air Force, said Mr. Talbott, 
now has the planes and bombs to rain 
down in “a single instant” more firepower 
than has been expended in all wars since 
the discovery of gunpowder. 


NEW DIPLOMATIC WORD 


ILL THE RUSSIANS “panmunjom” 

President Eisenhower’s atomic-pool 
plan? Brig. Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, of 
the Philippines, said he hoped not. Gen- 
eral Romulo, former president of the 
United Nations General Assembly, added 
a new word to the diplomatic vocabulary, 
made a verb of “Panmunjom” to define 
diplomacy, Communist style: 

“Soviet Russia’s style of negoiiation, 
which means to stall, to delay, to argue 
endlessly, to insult, to lie, and then blame 
everything on the other party because 
the end result is zero—and that is what 
they’re after anyway.” 











“Eye-Comfort® Top 


IS FEATURE OF NEW 
BERGER STEEL DESK 





Lighter top material reduces 
contrast, eases eye strain 


The new ideas in steel office furni- 
ture are coming from Republic’s 
Berger Manufacturing Division. 


Each model in the new Berger 
5000 Series Steel Desk and Table 
line features a unique top material 
developed in cooperation with 
noted lighting authorities. 


This top has a light reflectance rat- 
ing of 35%, the accepted value for 
good visual comfort. 


Being light in color, it effectively 
reduces contrast with white paper. 
Result: you breeze through busy 
working days in greater comfort, 
with less chance of eye strain 
and fatigue. 


The big Berger line includes 
executive, clerical, secretarial, and 
special purpose desks. Conference 
or standard “eye-comfort” tops. 
Single and double pedestals. 
Refreshing modern styling. All- 
welded steel construction. Match- 
ing tables. Now on display at lead- 
ing office furniture dealers. Send 
coupon for latest literature. Berger 
Manufacturing Division, Republic 
Steel, Canton 5, Ohio. Export 
Department: Chrysler Building, 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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| Berger Manufacturing Division 


1078 Belden Ave., Canton 5, Ohio USN 
Please send latest literature describ- 
ing Berger 5000 Series Steel Desks 
and Tables with “eye-comfort” tops. 
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ew Railroad 


Looking ahead on the Santa Fe 


You’ve been reading a lot this year about things 
that make and keep the Santa Fe ‘America’s 
New Railroad.”’ 


New cars, new locomotives, new yards, new 
tracks, new communication methods, new 
streamliners and new freight services. 


So it goes, day-after-day, on the Santa Fe—this 
building new. For only by constantly building 
and rebuilding can a railroad stay new and ready 
for the future. 


So it will be in ’54 and in the years ahead—with 
important new projects like these now under way: 


NEW CHIEF TO SAN FRANCISCO... In early ’54 
a whole new streamlined train—the San Fran- 
cisco Chief —from Chicago to the Golden Gate 
in 47% hours, via the San Joaquin Valley 
through the colorful Southwest Indian Country. 


NEW RAILROAD TO DALLAS. . . . 48.5 miles of it. 

Now being planned to provide direct mainline 

, service to shorten time and mileage for passen- 

+ gers and freight between Dallas and Chicago 

ng and points in Oklahoma, Kansas and the Mid- 
\ west. 


NEW IMPROVEMENTS ALL ALONG THE LINE... 
Little things, big things—all things that are im- 
portant to the people who ship and ride on 
“America’s New Railroad.”’ 











The millions of dollars this newness costs Santa 
Fe doesn’t cost you a single penny in the taxes 
you pay. 

* * * * 
All these things help to provide better service for 
Santa Fe patrons. They inspire Santa Fe people— 
the men and women whose thoughts, ideas and 


physical efforts are what make the operation of 

“America’s New Railroad’’ possible. PROGRESS TH AT 
But their feeling for their railroad goes much deeper. 

It’s a combination of things—a great respect for 3 AYS ITS OWN WAY 
tradition, mixed with equal respect for the daring 

it has taken to break with tradition. It’s a sharing 


3 of the “‘let’s-do-it-better” spirit that keeps the 
@ Santa Fe growing newer every day. 











SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 








Ike Wary of TV News Conferences . . . Politics Leaves 
Happy . . . Democrats Still Make Policy 


Benson Less Than 


President Eisenhower would like to 
go on television and radio with his 
press conferences, but is concerned 
over the possibility that some ques- 
tioner might steal the show. Televised 
press conferences, it is indicated, 
would require careful preparation 
with planted questions and a careful 
rein upon questioners. 


se & = 


The President is being advised to 
make many more public appearances 
and to give more major addresses. He 
likes this advice, after his speech on 
atom pooling, and intends to do a 
good deal more talking to the people. 


x ke * 


Mr. Eisenhower had at least some 
Cabinet members rehearse their easel 
presentation of the White House 
program for Congress before that pro- 
gram was offered for sale to com- 
mittee chairmen. Some question re- 
mained whether the charts and careful 
explanations won over a number of 
Republicans who are thinking in 
terms of votes in their districts in the 
year ahead, more than in terms of 
broad objectives. 


x * * 


The White House staff is increasingly 
impressed and pleased by the warmth 
of support given to President Eisen- 
hower by columnists of strong New 
Deal persuasion as a result of presi- 
dential jabs at Republican Senator 
Joseph McCarthy. Columnists who 
once supported Adlai Stevenson now 
can’t find enough good things to say 
about Mr. Eisenhower. 


x *« * 


The President’s aides recently have 
detected signs that Ike has been 
warming up to his job and believe 
that he is taking an increased interest 
in a second term. He had been rather 
cool toward that prospect. But now 
Mrs. Ejisenhower’s susceptibility to 


6 


colds in the Washington climate has 
them worried. They are afraid that 
she may take a dislike to Washington 
and persuade the President that one 
term in office is all that he should be 
required to undertake. 


x ke * 


Sherman Adams, staff chief for the 
President, has been given a report 
that shows the number of important 
Democrats who continue to hold high 
policy-making jobs in a Republican 
Administration, 11 months after a 
change in the White House. Political 
pressure is building in Congress in 
support of the idea of change. 


x k * 


Ezra Benson, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, is described as not too happy 
about the decision at the White House 
to go quite far to please backers of 
high support prices for agriculture. 
The pressures of an election year 
make it difficult to stand up to de- 
mands from Republicans in Congress 
for continued support of farm prices 
at 90 per cent of parity. 


x « &* 


Senator McCarthy, in his hunt for 
subversives at Fort Monmouth, is 
dealing with the greatest spy objective 
in U.S. today. It is there that radar 
development of the highest nation- 
al importance—affecting the whole 
guided-missile program—is under 
way, with Russians willing to pay al- 
most amy price to get its secrets. 


x«~ k * 


Admiral Arthur Radford, Chairman 
of the U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff, is 
bowing to the dictum of civilian offi- 
cials of the Defense Department that 
the military services and their chiefs 
are to be largely advisory and are to 
take orders from the civilians. Mem- 
bers of the U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff 
are under wraps to a greater degree 
than at any time in years. 





Washington Whispers <ascsssss: , 


[What appears on this page is reported in Washington and other news centers] 


Charles E. Wilson, Secretary of De. 
fense, is the real boss of the military 
establishment, with nobody seriously 
questioning his power. 


x *« * 


State Department officials, after jn. 
vestigation, doubt there are any active 
members of the “left wing” Nationa] 
Lawyers Guild in the office of the 
State Department’s Legal Adviser, 4 
few were formerly members but re- 
signed several years ago. 


xk & 


John Foster Dulles, Secretary of 
State, indicated to the French that it 
they just approved the idea of a Euro- 
pean Union, that might be enough to 
satisfy Congress and keep the money 
and arms flowing next year. The in. 
side word is that the U.S. stand on 
French action backing a European 
Army was anything but an ultimatum 
when privately explained. 


x * & 


Military officials favor, while State 
Department officials incline to drag 
their heels on, the proposal for a moé- 
erate amount of military aid to Paki- 
stan—a nation that is willing to stand 
up to the Communists. Diplomats 
worry about objections of Indi’ 
Nehru to aid for a rival nation. 


x *& ® 


Vice President Nixon reported some 
concern over Communist infiltration 
into positions of political power it 
Kashmir—the region over which India 
and Pakistan are contending. 


x * * 


Anti-Communism, as well as pi 
Communism, seems to be ground {0 
the discharge of United Nations et 
ployes. At least one employe of tht 
U. N. was fired because of his alett 
ness in correcting pro-Communi 
propaganda that filtered into his é& 
partment’s reports. 
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Big licks for sugar! 


Read how banks have helped 
the sugar industry satisfy 
America’s sweet tooth 


. Like every other major American in- 


dustry, sugar needs the help of many 
outside agencies to put its product 
in the consumer’s hands. 

Among the most important are 
bankers, and here’s why. 


Sweet money 


Short-term bank loans (one of indus- 
try’s most convenient financial tools) 
back the sugar business through 
every step of planting, growing, proc- 
essing, transporting, storing, refining 
and distributing. 

Here’s how bankers help. 


Bank loans frequently help sugar 
cane and beet growers put in their 
crops and meet the heavy harvest 
payroll. Bankers are called upon for 
loans during the short processing 
seasons. They also provide quick 
cash for transporting raw cane sugar 
to refineries. 

But the bankers don’t stop there. 

Wherever sugar goes, a bank loan 
is likely to follow. Wholesale distrib- 
utors of bulk sugar rely on bank loans, 
and candy makers, bakers, and many 
others need banks at one time or 
another for stocking sugar and 
merchandising sugar products. 


How you help 


Believe it or not, you are an impor- 
tant person in all these sugar loans. 
Specifically, it’s your money—the 


money you invest or deposit in your 
bank that builds up a kitty big 
enough to help American industry 
when it wants ready cash on short- 
term conditions. 

When banks put your money to 
work everyone benefits. Putting 
money to work provides jobs for men 
and women, thereby helping to sta- 
bilize the whole economy and main- 
tain the standard of living for all. 

So much for bankers and sugar, 
except to say that apropos of the 
candy cane above, the Chase Nation- 


al Bank wishes everyone a very 
Merry Christmas! 


The CHASE National Bank 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
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Sinclair adds another Tanker 


to its Fleet... 
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THE NEW “M. L.GOSNEY”, the largest refined products vessel on the high 
seas. Recently completed, she has a capacity load of over 200,000 barrels. 


The “Gosney” and her sister ship, the “P. C. 
Spencer”, are two of the newest links in Sin- 
clair’s transportation chain. Because of their 
size and draft, these “little super tankers” can 
go into any port of call. Each delivers approxi- 
mately 81% million gallons of cargo. 

The “Gosney” makes a total of thirteen Sinclair- 
owned tankers, one of which operates exclu- 
sively on the Great Lakes. Eight others, on 
long-term charter, complete the fleet. 
Sinclair’s efficient system of product transpor- 
tation also includes a network of Company- 
owned pipelines totaling over thirteen thou- 
sand miles, more railroad tank cars than are 


operated by any other oil company, nineteen 
barges and two towboats on the inland water- 
ways, and thousands of Sinclair oil trucks. 


Faster and more economical transportation of 
oil and oil products in bulk is another reason 
for Sinclair's growth and leadership in the 
highly competitive petroleum industry. 


SINCLAIR 
A Great Name in Oil 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION «+ 600 FIFTH AVENUE +¢ NEW YORK 20, N. 
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Newsgrann Washington, D. C. 


Here's a top-level size-up of the outlook for business: 

Business decline, so far, is less than expected. People are spending 
quite freely, not tending to hold back. Businessmen are going ahead with plans 
for expansion. Building activity, in general, shows real vitality. 

Banker attitudes, very cautious for a time, are changing somewhat now. 

Loans, as a result, may expand moderately in the new year. There is no 
sign of any real tightening of credit, any shortage of money. Most people and 
most business enterprises are well fixed with liquid assets. 














Adjustments are going on, it's true--so runs this official view. 

Excess workers, hired when workers were scarce, are squeezed out. Jobs 
are not as easy to find. Overtime is largely ended as a common practice. 
Layoffs, occurring in a few industries, often are seasonal, not a sign that the 
bottom is dropping out. Efficiency is being increased, deadwood is being 
removed. All of this is to the good in a competitive economy. 

What to expect in months ahead is this: Government, in an election year, 
will shape policies to try to keep activity high. The public, once it sees 
that a slide in business is not to carry far, is likely to become more 
optimistic than it has been for many years. There is danger that speculation 
may develop in that case, laying the base for later trouble. 

That's one view of the outlook, a top-level official view. 
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There is another view, less optimistic. It runs this way: 

Spending by Government is on the way down. Industry has passed the peak of 
its investment in new plant and equipment. Housing construction can hardly 
hold the pace of recent years much longer. Inventories are huge. 

Layoffs that go along with adjustment of output to current demand may tend 
to frighten many who are not affected, adding to caution. 

It's true that money is abundant and people have immense liquid assets, but 
that is no guarantee that the assets will be turned into demand for goods. 








What you come up with is a conflict in appraisals of the outlook. 

View No. 1 is that adjustment is well along now, that there will be a 
leveling out and stability at some time in first quarter, 1954. Stability will 
convince people that the recession is over and will be followed by a period of 
optimism and of high-level activity, with speculation a danger. 

View No. 2 is that the adjustment now evident will be followed early next 
year by a seasonal recovery. This recovery will be temporary as autos and other 
industries expand operations for spring and summer markets. Then, at some time 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


in the second half, further decline will occur into 1955. 
You can pay your money and take your choice of alternatives. 


What industry, looking ahead, does know is this: 

The climate of Government in years just ahead will be friendly. 

Taxes are going to come down, not go up: Tax policies will be made by 
officials and by a Congress more friendly to capitalism than to socialism. 
Punitive tax policies need not be feared as they were for so long. 

Labor unions will not get Government support for annual wage raises. 
Nationalization will not be threatened for steel, or power, or other of the 
nation's basic industries. Profits will not be regarded as bad. 

















It's that change of attitude that's expected to encourage business. 

Government, it is true, will remain big. Taxes will be high. 

Government's objective, however, will be to encourage high activity and 
expansion in industry through private initiative, not by direct action of the 
Government itself. The role of Government is to be more of a backstop, rather 
than to get into the actual operating end of industry and finance. 
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Eisenhower's plans for Congress are on the "liberal" side. 

Pensions, if Ike has his way, will be bigger and better. Minimum wage will 
go from 75 cents an hour to $1. Taft-Hartley will be changed to remove some of 
labor-leader objections. Tariff-cutting powers will be made broader and will be 
used. Farm price supports will be kept without drastic change from the present. 
Military aid abroad will be continued. 

A Republican Congress will not see eye to eye with the President on many 
of his proposals; will be inclined to great caution in writing laws. 






































Tax cut, already law, will go into effect January 1 for individuals. Of 

Excess-profits tax dies on that date, too. Corporation tax, due to fall to 
47 per cent on April 1, is more likely to be set at 50 per cent. 

Pay-roll tax will rise to 4 per cent, 2 per cent each on employer and on Cre 
employe, on January l. Freeze of this tax at the present 3 per cent, if it - 
comes, will be retroactive. Increase from $3,600 to $4,800 on maximum amount of sod 
income subject to pay-roll tax for old age insurance is unlikely. 

Tax-law rewriting is going to be tried, but may get bogged down. uni 

Tax tinkering, Congress members find, tends to cost big money. Little oe 
changes soon add up to hundreds of millions or even billions in revenue. With B. 
Government already operating in the red, pressures are to go slowly. = 

lutio 

Ike's budget for the year to begin next July 1 will be unbalanced. os 

Spending, after cuts, will be 67 to 68 billions. 

Income, after scheduled tax cuts, will be around 64 billions. 

Deficit, on that basis, will be 3 to 4 billions. It will be more than that MA 
if Congress insists upon broader tax cuts in an election year. FAR 

AV; 

Arms aid to Europe will be kept up. Threat of an end to aid unless there's 
early action on a European Army contains a big element of bluff. Thes 

Big arms cuts will center in U. S. forces. Tensions in the world are = 
tending to ease somewhat, whether or not on merely a temporary basis. mint 
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Special versions of these two famous transmissions are now made 
available in light trucks, through the combined skills 
of Borg-Warner and the Ford Motor Company 


Creating new ease, economy and 
efficiency in motor vehicles has been 
the constant aim of Borg-Warner 
and Ford throughout 50 years of 
working together. Today, this aim 
brings users of 14-ton trucks the 
unique advantages of two famed 
transmissions—B-W Overdrive and 
Fordomatic Drive. 

B-W Overdrive, acting automati- 
cally, delivers desired cruising 
speeds with 30% fewer engine revo- 
lutions. That saves gas, cuts hauling 
costs. There’s less wear on the 
engine. Driving is quiet, restful. 


MAKERS OF 185 PRODUCTS FOR THE AIRCRAFT, 
FARM MACHINERY, MARINE, HOME EQUIPMENT, 
AUTOMOTIVE ANO OTHER MAJOR INOUSTRIES . 


Fordomatic Drive gives fully auto- 
matic operation—ends all clutching 
and shifting. It unerringly selects 
the right drive ratio to fit any load 
or road... brings new smoothness 
and comfort economically. 

These two transmissions are typ- 
ical of B-W’s service to the entire 
auto industry. In motorcars today, 
19 out of the 20 makes contain B-W 
parts such as transmissions, 
clutches, universal joints, propeller 
shafts, radiators, and timing chains. 
Each evidences B-W’s standard: 
“design it better—make it better.” 





fe, Now in FORD £0CON0OMY TRUCKS... 


your choice of 


B-W Overdrive...or Fordomatic Drive 











New fuel economy! 
Longer engine life! 


B-W Overdrive acts like 
an automatic ‘4th 
speed” that lets fewer 
engine revolutions do 
the job once your truck 
is rolling. That means 
gas savings, less vibra- 
tion, new ease for the 
engine—and you. 





Work horse power— 
pleasure car comfort! 


Fordomatic Drive for 
¥-ton trucks does away 
with 90% of the work of 
driving. No clutch, no 
shift! Mud, snow, full 
loads—Fordomatic 
makes the most of your 
power for fast, econom- 
ical hauling. 





BORGC-WARNER 


These units form BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago: ATKINS SAW + BORG & BECK + BORG- 
WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS * CALUMET STEEL * CLEVELAND COMMUTATOR * DETROIT GEAR * FRANKLIN STEEL 
INGERSOLL PRODUCTS * INGERSOLL STEEL * LONG MANUFACTURING * LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. * MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER 
PRODUCTS * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN * MORSE CHAIN, LTD. * NORGE * NORGE-HEAT * PESCO PRODUCTS * REFLECTAL CORP. 
ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR * WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. * WOOSTER DIVISION 
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GREETINGS FOR THE NIXONS: FROM A PRESIDENT . 
...@ rising statesman was glad to be home 


> RICHARD M. NIXON is to have an 
influence upon U.S. foreign policy un- 
matched by previous Vice Presidents. 
In 10 weeks of touring the world, Mr. 
Nixon emerged as a statesman of grow- 
ing stature. His informal ways got across 
to millions of Asians the idea of genuine 
American friendship for them. 

Advice that Mr. Nixon is putting into 
reports to President Eisenhower is that 
the U. S. cannot count on India as a pro- 
Western force against Communism. He 
leans, instead, toward a pact with Paki- 
stan, which has no doubts about its anti- 
Communist position. But restraints are 
being imposed upon what Mr. Nixon 
* can say publicly about this situation. The 
Administration is walking on eggs to 
avoid offending Indian Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru, who opposes a U.S. 
arms deal with Pakistan. 

The Vice President—and Mrs. Nixon 
—checked in with Mr. Eisenhower as 
soon as they returned, then hurried 
home for a second report: to their two 
daughters, Patricia, 7, and Julie, 5. That 
report on such things as foreign palaces 
and foreign children was capped with 
gifts of foreign dolls. A rising statesman 
was glad to be home. 


> ARTHUR H. DEAN is drawing criti- 
cism for the way that he suddenly broke 
off talks with Communists over arrange- 
ments to set up a Korean peace confer- 
ence. Within the State Department there 
is a feeling that further talks might have 
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been useless, but that Mr. Dean failed 
to fasten the full blame upon the Com- 
munists for the turn of events. 

A Far Eastern settlement is much 
wanted by the Administration, and it is 
felt that Mr. Dean’s abrupt break might 
make a settlement harder to get. 

Even if talks are renewed, there is 
some doubt whether Mr. Dean will be 
sent back to do the U. S. talking. He may 
be attacked by powerful Senators for 
his former connections with the Institute 
of Pacific Relations, target of congres- 
sional anti-Communist investigators. He 
was a major contributor to funds for the 
Institute, held high office in it from 1946 
to 1950. 

Any future assignments for Mr. Dean 
may depend upon his personal relations 
with Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles. The two men were long-time 
law partners, and Mr. Dean succeeded 
Mr. Dulles as head of the New York law 
firm of Sullivan & Cromwell. Mr. Dulles 
takes the view that Mr. Dean’s part in the 
IPR was to clean it up, remove any al- 
leged pro-Communist bias. 


> JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR., Speaker of 
the House, is sounding a new political 
tune that is sweet music to the ears of 
fellow Republicans. The cagey legislative 
veteran from Massachusetts is highly 
optimistic about Republican chances in 
next November’s congressional elections. 
In Mr. Martin’s calculation, Kepublicans 
will win 20 or more House seats presently 


.. AND FROM THEIR DAUGHTERS 
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Harris & Ewing 


held by Democrats and give him a mar- 
gin of 40 or so votes in place of the 
present 4-vote edge. 

Republicans, a few weeks ago, were 
down in the mouth. Setbacks in city 
elections and in two races for vacant 
House seats had even Leonard W. Hall, 
Republican National Chairman, talking 
about the party’s being in serious trouble. 
But Mr. Martin says people approved 
the Republican Administration's work so 
far and will have still more reasons-ta: 
cuts, moves toward world peace, con- 
tinued prosperity—for voters’ approval 
next autumn. 


> LAVRENTI P. BERIA, ex-boss of Rus- 
sia’s secret police, has taken a full dose 
of his own medicine. With less than six 
months of “brain washing” since his ar- 
rest in July, Beria has already parroted 
his “confession.” Now the Kremlin. is 
ready to proceed with his purge trial. The 
law permits a secret trial without Beri 
present. This would not even let the Wes 
check on rumors that Beria is already 
dead. 

Premier Gcorgi M. Malenkov tried to 
get rid of Beria. via the ‘doctors’ plot, 
before Stalin died. Beria wriggled loos 
lost his gamble to turn the tables, and 
was nailed for treason. 

“Confessions” of Beria will cover 4% 
riod of 34 years. He is accused of plotting 
against Bolshevism ever since 1919, evé 
before Stalin seized power. The carefully 
staged purge trial seems designed © 
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wash linen that was dirtied under the 
rule of Lenin and Stalin, set up the new 
regime on an entirely new base. Im- 
portant clues to the present struggle for 
power will emerge. 

Beria, like every head of the Soviet 
secret police, is headed for a violent 
end. He is 54, joined the Communists in 
1917, rose to power by purging the Cau- 
casus for Stalin in 1937, and was given 
control of secret police in 1938, after 
Stalin’s purge was complete. 


>PHILIP YOUNG, Chairman of the 
Civil Service Commission, is under fire 
fom Republican politicians. They com- 
plain that, by keeping old Democratic 
appointees under blanket Civil Service 
protection, he is blocking the Eisenhower 
Administration from putting its own men 
in key policy-making positions. 

The Commission has turned down 
more than 850 Republican attempts to 
gain control over such jobs. Mr. Young, 
a Republican himself, often cast the de- 
ciding “No” vote. 

Now the Commission may have lost its 
power to say “No.” A U.S. District 
Court upheld the firing of a Justice De- 
partment lawyer over the Commission’s 
objection. The Court ruled that the Presi- 
dent has broad powers to take federal 
jobholders out of Civil Service and fire 
them. 

This ruling, if it stands, would throw 
thousands of Government jobs open to 
party patronage. But the fight may have 
only begun. With so many jobs at stake, 
the case is likely to be appealed clear up 
to the Supreme Court. 


> JAMES P. RICHARDS, a quiet, easy- 
going Democratic Congressman from 
South Carolina, is the man who willingly 
started the present dispute with France 
over approving the European Army. 
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REPRESENTATIVE RICHARDS 
++. tough talk to the French 
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Even so, few Frenchmen ever heard of 
him and are blaming Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles for putting pressure 
on France. 

Mr. Richards, ranking minority mem- 
ber of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, pushed through Congress a provi- 
sion compelling Europe to agree on the 
Army plan or lose 1 billion dollars in 
U.S. military aid that is earmarked for 
that Army. Mr. Richards simply figured 
that Europe would never agree on the 
Army any other way, and in debate on 
the aid bill he singled out France as the 
nation stalling the Army plan. 

Thus it was the Richards law that first 
served notice on France that failure to 
accept the European Army could cause 
the loss of American aid—even before Mr. 
Dulles delivered his warning in Paris that 
made so many headlines. 

Representative Richards, 59, is a vet- 
eran of 20 years in the House. He has 
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COMMISSIONER YOUNG 
... back talk from the court 


given continuous support to European 
aid, but is tired of spending so much for 
an Army that never materializes. 


> CHARLES E. BOHLEN, U. S. Ambassa- 
dor to Moscow, is using a salesman’s 
doorbell-ringing methods to convince 
the Kremlin that the United States really 
wants to do business with Russia on 
a peaceful pooling of atomic-energy re- 
sources. To President Eisenhower, the 
atomic pool is a prop for chances of 
world co-operation. If it flops, the last 
chance of peace visible on the horizon 
may go with it. 

So Mr. Bohlen went to Foreign Minis- 
ter V. M. Molotov in advance, told his 
prospective customer that an important 
speech was coming up, that the U.S. 
would like him to pay particular attention 
to it. Then, after the speech, Mr. Bohlen 
took a copy of it to Mr. Molotov, told 
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AMBASSADOR BOHLEN 
... sales talk in the Kremlin 


him again that U.S. was deadly serious 
about the proposal. 

Even if it fails to convince the Rus- 
sians, a serious selling effort still will 
help, from the U.S. viewpoint. It will 
help convince America’s Allies that at 
least she tried. Thus it should hinder So- 
viet efforts to split the Allied front. 

Every salesman would like to know 
his customers as well as Mr. Bohlen 
knows the Russians. He has been a stu- 
dent of Russian affairs for 20 years, can 
make his sales pitch fluently in their own 
language. 


> EDMUND G. (PAT) BROWN, Cali- 
fornia’s vote-getting Attorney General, 
is badly damaging Democratic hopes of 
taking over political control of the State 
in the 1954 elections. Mr. Brown, a 
Democrat, is highly popular, draws votes 
from both parties, and once considered 
running for Governor. But he has de- 
cided to seek another term as Attorney 
General, instead of trying for the Gov- 
ernorship, which fell to Goodwin J. 
Knight, a Republican, when Earl Warren 
resigned. 

Mr. Brown fears that California Demo- 
crats are not well-enough organized and 
would find difficulty in raising contribu- 
tions for a Governorship campaign that 
would cost more than $600,000. He also 
feels that Governor Knight, with a year 
in office to build up a following, might 
be hard to beat. 

Some Democratic politicians believe 
that Mr. Brown, still politically young at 
48, is holding himself back to make a 
bid in 1956 for the U. S. Senate seat now 
held by Thomas H. Kuchel, a Republi- 
can. They note that Mr. Brown could 
campaign for the Senate in 1956 and, 
even if he lost, he would still have a 
year in office ds Attorney General—a job 
that pays $21,000 a year. 
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There'll be a new jet in the sky 


America’s first jet transport, now being 
constructed in a Boeing plant near 
Seattle, is currently “on schedule.” Ac- 
cording to present plans it will take to 
the air by early fall, 1954. 

This airplane is a prototype — a1. ex- 
perimental model of wholly new design. 
Boeing is building it to demonstrate to 
the military and to commercial operators 
the potentials of a high-speed, jet-pow- 
ered transport of ample range and 
capacity. 

A jet tanker version of Boeing’s new 
aircraft would complement strategic air 
power’s swift jet bombers. It could fly 


with them on long-range missions and 
refuel them in flight — at their own 
choice of altitude and speed. Commercial 
airlines are increasingly interested in a 
jet aircraft that offers great speed, and 
performance which will permit profitable 
operation. 

By investing its own funds in the de- 
velopment of a jet transport, Boeing is 
providing an advantage that will be 
shared by future purchasers. Design and 
construction of this prototype now will 
make possible the building of production 
airplanes at an earlier date. It will also 
afford an early opportunity to prove out 


engineering, production and operational 
details. This prototype has behind it the 
thousands of hours of research and flight 
experience Boeing has gained with the 
B-47 Stratojet and the eight-jet B52 
Stratofortress. 

This background of experience with 
large, multi-jet aircraft is unmatched any 
where in the world, and is a vital part of 
Boeing’s 37-year history of pioneering 
successful new types of airplanes. You can 
depend upon the integrity of Boeing te 
search, design and engineering to makethe 
coming prototype an aircraft that will con 
tribute greatly to the new jet age of fight. 
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CAN EISENHOWER 
HANDLE CONGRESS? 


His Biggest Problem: 


President Eisenhower, about to ask for a 
_hig program of laws, is to find a new climate 
in Congress in the election year ahead. 
Odds are that Ike’s new program will not 
get solid support from Republicans, and will 


less aid from Democrats. 









President Eisenhower faces an uphill 
fight in trying to make a Republican 
Congress do what he wants. The Presi- 
dent is asking Congress, starting in Janu- 
ay, to give him a whole program of 
new laws. He is doing an intensive sell- 
ing job to put over his ideas. 

The odds are heavy, however, that 
Mr. Eisenhower is going to get little of 
what he wants. When Congress leaves 
town next summer to go campaigning 
for re-election, it will have approved ap- 
propriations somewhat smaller than the 
President asks for; it probably will have 
ettended the present farm price sup- 
ports for another year; and it may have 
voted some new tax cuts. Those things, 
plus a small increase in the nation’s 
debt limit, may be about all. 

Broader power to cut tariffs is un- 
likely to be given. Social Security 
changes, if made at all, may easily run 
counter to presidential ideas. Atomic 
ecrets probably will not be opened to 
Allies abroad. Foreign aid, instead of be- 
ing kept on a broad scale, more probably 
will be whittled down. Secretary Ezra 
Taft Benson’s plan for agriculture will 
be shelved, unless all signs fail. The 
Taft-Hartley labor-relations law may be 
strengthened, instead of weakened. 

The truth is that Mr. Eisenhower's 
program, in private expressions, is get- 
ting a cool reception from many Repub- 
licans, He will be lucky to get a fraction 
of it through Congress. His own party is 
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* - Outlook now is along these lines— 


sharply divided on many basic issues. 
And there is no assurance that he will 
get anything like the same support from 
the Democrats that he got in the first 
session of Congress. It is a vear closer to 
elections and feelings are more bitter. 
The President’s problem with Congress 
is a basic one. It is much the same one 
that former President Harry S. Truman 
had. Mr. Truman had a Congress in 
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PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 
... an uphill fight 


Splits in Own Party 


Probable: Some new tax cuts, extension of 
farm price supports, a slight increase in the 
nation’s debt ceiling, few other major bills. 

Unlikely: New power to cut tariffs, weaken- 
ing of Taft-Hartley, giving atomic secrets 
away, more aid abroad, Benson farm plan. 

Here's a rundown on just what to expect. 


which the Democrats were divided and 
the Republicans were not willing to help 
him. Mr. Eisenhower has a divided Re- 
publican Party and a growing indispo- 
sition of Democrats to help him. 

Republican divisions show up clearly 
in the light of the voting in last year’s 
session. The members who are assembling 
for the new session are, with about a 
half-dozen exceptions, the same ones 
who did last year’s voting. The manner 
in which they voted then gives a clue 
to what the President may expect in the 
weeks ahead. 

On foreign affairs, Republican divi- 
sions are sharp. Senate Republicans di- 
vided evenly on the question of cutting 
the President’s requests for funds tor 
foreign aid. Democratic Senators rescued 
the presidential proposals. Nineteen Re- 
publicans voted to penalize nations trad- 
ing with Red China; 23 helped to turn 
down this proposal. 

The bulk of the Senate Republicans 
voted to spend less money than the Presi- 
dent wanted. Democrats helped to beat 
down a proposal for an across-the-board 
percentage cut of appropriations. Sixteen 
Republicans voted to cut soil-conserva- 
tion payments even more deeply than 
Secretary Benson proposed. Nineteen 
joined Democrats to hold the line against 
such a cut. 

By 24 to 23, Republican Senators 
voted not to give the President power to 
freeze prices and wages in an emer- 
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caught. 


TARIFFS: 









gency. Democrats joined with the Re- 
publican minority on this vote to give Mr. 
Eisenhower the power. 

In the House of Representatives, 
Republican differences show up in much 
the same way. Here, Republicans voted 
152 to 54 to cut soil-conservation pay- 
ments under Mr. Benson’s figure. They 
voted 155 to 38 to cut funds for rural 
electrification. | Democrats mustered 
enough votes fo prevent both of these 
cuts. 

On the tariff issue, House Republicans 
are divided straight down the middle. 
A proposal to shelve new tariff curbs got 
104 Republican votes for and 105 votes 
against. 

The Republican line is clear on the 
issues of power and public housing. In 
the House, Republicans, by a ratio of 11 
to 1, voted against providing more money 
for public-power projects. Democrats 
divided 6 to 1 for such funds. Republi- 


cans by a margin of 5 to 1 voted to do 
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DEBT LIMIT: 


Raise the limit, and Repub- 
licans lose an important 
campaign issue— economy. 
Don’t raise the limit, and 
foreign-aid programs are 


Propose new cuts, and im- 
portant Republican support 
will fade. It will take Dem- 
ocratic votes to lower tariffs 
further, and Democrats will 
want a price. 













away with the public-housing program. 
Democrats voted by 2 to 1 to continue 
it. 


On the basis of these votes, Mr. Ei- 
senhower may expect broader support 
from Democrats than from Republicans 
on many questions of foreign policy. He 
also may expect more support from Dem- 
ocrats than from Republicans on appro- 
priations for farm price supports, for soil 
conservation, for an air program, for de- 
fense. And he may expect sturdy support 
from many Democrats in efforts to 
broaden world trade. 

The President is finding a new mood 
in Congress. It is inspired by the wish of 
a third of the Senators and all of the 
Representatives to be re-elected in 1954. 
Jobs are at stake in the elections just 
ahead. And this is to have an im- 
portant bearing upon the congressional 
voting. 

Presidential prestige is to have less 
to do with swinging votes than it might 


















FOREIGN POLICY: 


Republicans are sharply dj. 
vided on foreign aid. Dem. 
ocratic votes will be needed 
to keep it up, and Democrats 
will want a price. 


TAXES: 


Favor new cuts, and budget 
troubles will grow, debt 
troubles multiply. Resist 
cuts, and there’ll be an intro 
party fight. 


have had in the first session. Moreover, 
Mr. Eisenhower will not have the lite 
Senator Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, working 
for him. Mr. Taft could deal with al 
factions of the Republican Party. Aud 
his prestige, thrown back of the Eis: 
hower program, was enormous. 

Mr. Taft was the favored preside 
tial candidate of about two thirds of the 
congressional Republicans in 1952. I 
was Mr. Taft, and not Mr. Eisenhower 
whom they wanted to see in the Whit 
House. They supported Mr. Eisenhowe 
reluctantly in the campaign. Mr. Tw 
persuaded many of them to vote for E 
senhower policies in the first session 
Congress, managed to hold in check 
some of the bitterness inside the pat: 

With Mr. Taft gone, the President’ 
trying to win support from his own patt 
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trying to lead men whose ideas often 
run counter to his own. For years, there 
was doubt whether he was a Democst 
or a Republican. And now he is finding 
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that Republicans are not too willing to 
follow him. They eye some of his meas- 
wes with suspicion. 

Tax program of Mr. Eisenhower has 
toundergo the scrutiny of Chairman Dan 
Reed of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, a New York Republican who 
has served in the House for 34 years. 
Mr. Reed fought the President through- 
out the first session of Congress. 

Chairman Reed wanted to cut taxes. 
He opposed Mr. Eisenhower's proposal 
to keep the excess-profits tax, voted 
against foreign-aid appropriations, op- 

the admission into the United 
States of refugees from Communism. 

atever proposal Mr. Eisenhower 
may make about Social Security changes 
must go through Mr. Reed’s Committee. 
Itwill deal with any proposal to broaden 
the plan or to hold in check an automatic 
metease in Social Security taxes. And it 
will handle any tariff legislation that 
goes through Congress. 
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TROUBLE IN 


Cotton South, corn-hog Mid- 
west and wheat-growing 
Southwest will team up to 
block Benson ideas, keep 
high price supports. 


SOCIAL SECURITY: 


Offer bigger and better pen- 
sions, and Republicans lose 
“welfare state”’ 
Hold back on bigger pen- 
sions, and old people’s votes 
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This poses for the President a big 
problem at the outset. It means that any 
plans to liberalize the Social Security 
Act, to lower tariffs and to stave off sharp 
reductions in taxes are going to have 
hard sledding. Mr. Reed is a stout fighter 
for his own beliefs, and those beliefs do 
not run down the same channel as those 
of Mr. Eisenhower. 

Money to run the Government has to 
be wangled from the House Appropria- 
tions Committee. Its chairman is John 
Taber, of New York, who began his serv- 
ice in the House 30 years ago. Mr. Ta- 
ber is a stanch believer in a balanced 
budget and is already busy giving gov- 
ernmental spending plans a going over. 

This means that foreign aid will have 
rough sledding. Army, Navy and Air 
Force are likely to get less money than 
they ask for. And nondefense agencies 
will be watched closely. 

What to do about the public-debt 
limit, what changes to make in the Taft- 


CONGRESS 


TAFT-HARTLEY: 


Make drastic changes, and 
business support of Repub- 
licans will be affected. Don’t 
make drastic changes, and 
labor leaders will wage po- 
litical war in 1954. 


SPENDING: 


Cut down on spending, and 
foreign aid will be first to 
feel the ax. 






cuts, and budget-balancing 
8 ~problems will remain. 
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Hartley Act—these and other questions 
keep piling up. If Republicans lift the 
public-debt limit, they cannot use an 
economy-in-Government issué in the 
coming campaign. If they change the 
Taft-Hartley Act to meet labor’s com- 
plaints, important Republican business 
supporters will be incensed. If the meas- 
ure is not changed, labor will gang up 
with the Democrats to fight Republicans. 

All of these problems provide only a 
thumbnail sketch of the things the Presi- 
dent is trying to find answers for in his 
searching of Republican minds. His party 
is showing no sign of a united approach. 
And he is getting no assurance of help 
from the Democrats. All Mr. Eisenhower 
can see is a rocky road for himself in the 
weeks ahead. 

(For a report on the White House 
staff man who has the job of helping to 


push the Eisenhower legislative program 
through Congress, see page 55.) 
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ith EARL D. JOHNSON 


Under Secretary of the Army 


ARMS CUTS TO SLOW UP BUSINESS? 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Industry’s biggest customer, the 
United States Army, is making drastic reductions 
in its buying. 

How far will these cuts g0? Who will get hurt? Is 
the Army oversupplied and overwarehoused, and 
now is it to live off its surplus? What changes does 
the Army have in mind? 

To get the answers to these and other questions, 
editors of U.S. News & World Report invited Earl 
D. Johnson, Under Secretary of the Army, to their 
conference room. In the following interview is his 
story of the Army’s buying plans. 








Teco 
EARL D. JOHNSON has spent more than three years { 
in the top civilian-command group of the Army. He 
started as Assistant Secretary, then moved up to 
Under Secretary. 

In 1952 he took over Army procurement, and has 
concentrated on “reforms” in that field. 

In private life he was vice president of an invest- 
ment firm. During World War II he entered service 
as an Army pilot, became deputy commander of a 
division of Air Transport Command. 

Mr. Johnson is leaving the Army in January to 
head the Air Transport Association. 








Q Mr. Johnson, we hear that the Army is making a big 
cutback in its buying— 

A That’s right. During last July, August and September 
we bought about 80 per cent less goods than during the 
same months last year. In October, we actually bought less 
than nothing—that is, the value of orders we canceled was 
greater than the value of our new orders. Here is a chart [see 
page 19] which, I think, shows the trend about as well as 
any. As you see, most of the heavy buying was done during 
fiscal years 1951-52, the period from July 1, 1950 to July 1, 
1952. On a sharp downward trend, fiscal-year-1953 buying 
was 50 per cent less than the preceding year, and the trend 
has continued downward into the present fiscal year. 

Q This cutback has started even with the Army at its 
present strength—before you get into any of these big addi- 
tional,cuts in man power that we hear about? 

A What I am talking about now has nothing to do with 
the rumored cutbacks in man power. The cutback in buying 
that we are discussing is already under way—largely as a 
result of our improved supply-management program. 

Q Supposing you do get these big cutbacks in man power, 
how will that affect your buying plans? 

A For quick figuring, we use a cost estimate of $5,000 to 
$6,000 per man per year. This includes pay and cost of things 
he consumes, such as clothing and food. You probably have 
to double that figure to cover his percentage share of the cost 
of major items of procurement like weapons or cost of con- 
struction. Consequently, if the Army were cut 100,000 men, 
the reduction in Army spending would range between 500 
million dollars and 1.2 billion dollars. You can make whatever 
computation you want based on whatever rumor you want 
to take. 

Q What has happened to Army buying already? What had 
vou been spending, in dollars, each quarter? 

A In the past four months, net purchases have averaged 
less than 120 million dollars a month—compared with a 500- 
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million-dollar monthly average in fiscal year 53, $1,087,000, 
000 in fiscal year 52, and 925 million in fiscal year ’51. 

Q So industry is going to take a big cut in new orders from 
the Army? 

A Industry’s biggest customer went out of the market to 
the extent of more than 80 per cent in the first third of the 
current fiscal year as compared to last year. 

Q Which amounted to more than a billion dollars of orders 
that were not placed in that period this year, as compared 
with last year? 

A Yes. 

Q You are taking the customer out of the market to the 
extent of 80 per cent— 

A That’s right. But this doesn’t mean that money isn’t stil 
flowing into industry—it means, rather, that industry's back 
log of Army orders is shrinking. Money is still flowing outa 
close to peak rates because of old “open” orders. 

Q So that the country is still lifted up by the old busines? 

A Yes. 

Q But it will feel some kind of shock next year? 

A Well, shock is too strong a term; the expected trend of 
spending for Army procurement is indicated by the angle of 
this dotted line. This is a measure of deliveries. You can se 
it is steadily downward. 

Q Where have you cut buying most? 

A The only thing that we continued to buy in a nom 
sense during the first quarter of this fiscal year, the July 
September period, was food. Buying of everything else wa 
almost shut off. 

Q Including long-term weapons items? 

A The bulk of the Army’s buying of long-term military 
items—tanks, artillery and the like—is behind us. This ling 
showing the backlog of “open” orders [indicating] tells that 
part of the story. 

Q When will you be going back into the market for such 
things as clothing? 
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A A We will ease back in, line by line, very selectively, as 
the circumstances of our inventory will permit. In some lines 
of merchandise, where we have very heavy inventories, mov- 
ing back into any substantial quantity will be delayed for a 
long time. I mean by a long time a year or two, perhaps, or a 
little more. In other commodities, where the inventories are 
shorter, we'll go in this quarter and next quarter with some- 
thing closely resembling normal buys. Also, the way that we 
plan to go back in is going to be considerably different in that 
we will not be putting material through a chain of ware- 
houses and finally out to the user, but will move it by direct 
shipment from a manufacturer to the user. 


EFFECT ON BUSINESS— 


Q Do you think that business is going to be affected by 
what you are doing now? 








“ A That is getting over into a forecast of the business 
situation. 
0. Q Well, what if the economy becomes weak? 


A A cut in Army buying will make it weaker—there’s no 
om § question about that. Army orders won't be the dynamic in- 
fluence they were when we were expanding. 

to Q But you are not influenced by that? 


Army Buying of Supplies and Equipment 
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Army’s Spending, Billion a Month in 1952, Down 
To 120-Million Rate ... Only Food Buying ‘Normal’ 


A That is right. We are continually being criticized for 
the inadequacies of our supply system—that we don’t know 
what we have, we don’t know where it is, and we have too 
much of what we don’t know that we have. 

@ And you are now trying to correct that? 

A Yes. 

Q And you can’t be concerned about what the effect is 
going to be on the general economy of the country at this 
point— 

A We are under no policy guidance to use Army procure- 
ment funds to help support industry. Except for consideration 
of small business, and distressed-labor areas, the over-riding 
consideration in buying anything now is—“Do we absolutely 
need to buy this thing and at this time?” 

Q On your weapons, are those orders declining? 

A The great bulk of Army buying of arms for mobilization 
reserves is behind us. Production schedules have been 
stretched out and deliveries will be on a declining trend. 
There are exceptions in certain industries, such as guided 
missiles. 

Q Well, these charts you have shown us seem to indicate 
that actually business will get a shot in the arm next spring 
when your orders for equipment pick up again— 

(Continued on next page) 
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Interviews 


..- ‘Orders backlog will go down—unless there’s a new war’ 


A Business is still working on this backlog of orders placed 
earlier. This backlog will go down—unless the world becomes 
aflame again with a new war. But the orders backlog should 
stabilize, eventually, somewhere in the neighborhood of three 
fourths or less of a year’s procurement. That is, the “open” 
order position, the value of things on order from industry, 
should equal, at any given time, about three fourths or less 
of one vear’s expenditure level. 

Q What will the exvenditure level fall to? 

A It depends upon things that are not entirely now fore- 
seeable, such as the size of the Army in subsequent months. 
Based on present forces it will go as low as 3 billion dollars 
a year for consumable supplies alone. Of course, any sub- 
stantial reductions in forces will bring it well below the 
3-billion mark. 

Q Where is it now? 

A It’s on the way down there—about 3.75 billions now. 

Q So the outlook is for at least another billion to be lopped 
off? 

A Yes. And the “open” order file brought down to three 
fourths of that, which would bring the “open” order file down 
to this area [indicating] on the chart. 

Q What zbout long-lead-time items, such as tanks? 

A Well, the long-lead-time items are principally military 
in nature and, since the shooting stopped in Korea, are not 
being used in large quantities. Most of the production there 
is going into dead storage for mobilization reserves. 

Q And as those orders are worked off. that causes the 
dropping— 

A As those orders are worked off, and those things are de- 
livered, the completed orders will not, in the main, be re- 
placed by new business. 

Q But in terms of the new business that companies are 
getting, isn’t the greatest stringency already in the past be- 
cause you've already cut them back to practically nothing and 
you are now in a position where you will start up again? 

A The cutback to date has affected industry's “open” 
order file, yes, but it hasn’t affected their deliveries yet. 


More New Orders Ahead 


Q They will be delivering less and getting less money, 
but in the future they will be getting more new orders from 
you? 

A That's right, more new orders than in recent months. 

Q What were you buying at the maximum? 

A Oh, it went up to 5.6 billion dollars in one quarter. That 
was the big buying surge in the third quarter of fiscal ’51 
when the realization came that Korea wasn’t a police action 
but was a full combat action. That’s when we 
in doing this buying. 

Q But this 5-billion-dollar figure is still less than the peak 
in World War II, isn’t it? 

A Yes. There was only a very short period during World 
War II when Army procurement action was any greater than 
that in the same length of time, after making allowance for 
the fact that the Army then included the Air Force. 

Q Does the action of the Budget Director in apporticn- 
ing your spending over the years affect your operation very 
much? 

A This vear, by direction of the Secretary of the Army, 
Robert T. Stevens, all procurement funds down to the last 
dollar made available to us by the budget were impounded 


went ail out 





into the hands of the Comptroller of the Army to be literal} 
doled out a dollar at a time against very sharp, ¢loy. 
eonfining guide lines. And the result is, as we see on th 
chart, that for the first quarter we really cut down, th 
second quarter will be low, and the third quarter—next prin, 
—we will ease up. We must buy some things. We are out a 
some sizes of pants, so to speak. 

Q Do you think next year’s Army costs will be much unde 
this year’s? 

A First, let’s put that question into its proper perspective. 
If we have no changes in our forces and missions, we wil] 
nevertheless, spend about 10 per cent less in this Present 
fiscal year—and will still make substantial additions to oy; 
reserves of military-type items. In the next fiscal year, that j 
fiscal year 1955, expenditures should go down another 10 per 
cent, at least. These economies are being accomplished in , 
host of ways, but the largest single opportunity is through 
better control over the input into the supply system—bette; 
control of inventories, in other words. 


INVENTORY TANGLE— 


Q Turning now to the problem of Army inventories-has 
much progress been made in getting the inventory of the 
Army in hand? 

A The actual value of the Army inventory is not known, 
We do have rough estimates of the dollar value based upon 
tons on hand at so much a ton, 

Q What is that rough estimate? 

A The world-wide inventory of all types of matériel and 
supplies is roughly estimated at somewhere between 35 and 
40 billion dollars, including things on order but not yet 
delivered. 

Q Does that include weapons? - 

A Yes. 

Q Major weapons—tanks? 

A That includes the Army’s inventory of things, physic 
things. Yes, tanks. Now, that does not include things in we 
in the hands of troops—I am speaking only of things in the 
supply system. . 

Q Does this include buildings? 

A No—no real property. These are supplies that ae 
supposed to be consumable in case of war, supplies that ae 
used daily to feed troops, let’s say, to clothe troops-the 
material that will repair the housing that troops live in, bi 
not the houses themselves. 

Q The dollar is at some adjustment for current prices? 

A The estimate is based upon cost at the time we bougi 


r=>oO 





the things. 

Q So the Army really doesn’t know the value of whati 
has on hand? 

A Not on a dollar basis. Quantitative records are gener 
adequate, but monetary records are almost nonexistent. 

Q Can you say what the comparison is with business * 
ventories? 

A I believe the value of all inventories of all manulat 
turers in the United States is reported at about 42 bill 
dollars, with a grand total of all inventories, including thos 
of distributors, in the area of 78 billion dollars. The Am’ 
total inventory, world-wide and on order. approximates 
total manufacturers’ inventory. 

Q On this 40 billions or so you said you had on hand ai 
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... ‘Spare parts—well in excess of a year’s supply’ 


on order, could you give a rough approximation as to how 
much of that is on hand and how much is on order? Would 
you say you have more than 50 per cent on hand? 

A Oh, much more than half. 

Q So your inventory is rising? 

A The inventory is rising but the on-order part is declin- 
ing, so the trend of the aggregate is slightly downward. 

Q Of the total 40 billions, how much is commercial and 
how much is military? 

A That would be a very difficult guess. 

Q Half and half? 

A Oh, no. It would be much more military than commer- 
jal. 

’ Q About how much warehouse space do you have? 

A 187 million square feet of covered space. 

Q How does that compare with the warehouse space for 
the other parts of the economy? 

A More than the Association of National Warehousemen 
use. I really don’t know how much. I know it’s more than 
their total. 

Q What makes up the bulk of the inventory? 

A Weapons, ammunition, all the things needed to supply 
the troops. The best way to break it down is into two broad 
general categories—(1) the commercial-type items, the sort 
of thing that is easily procurable and readily available in the 
normal commercial system, and (2) the military type of thing, 
such as weapons, tanks and ammunition. 

Q How much is the commercial type—half? 

A No. 

Q A third? 

A No. I don’t think any kind of an estimate could be at 
all accurate. 

Q The commercial type of thing—is that food, clothing and 
so forth? Trucks? 

A Anything noncombat. Yes, commercial trucks. 


TOO MUCH ON HAND— 


Q Can you say how large that inventory is as compared 
with annual needs—whether it’s larger than one year’s supply 
or not? 

A Yes. At our present troop strength, inventories of com- 
mercial-type items are well in excess of a year’s supply. This 
is particularly true of spare parts. Any sizable reduction of 
troop strength would materially extend that coverage. We 
need a mobilization reserve in such things as in tanks and 
ammunition, for instance, but we don’t need a mobilization 
reserve in paper towels or light bulbs. 

Q How many light bulbs do you have—J00 years’ supply? 

A No, not 100 years, at least not in the aggregate, but it 
can be said without question that at one stage or another dur- 
ing this period we are describing there have been very sub- 
stantial excess stocks of many, many commodities of a com- 
mercial nature in the inventories of the Army. 

Q What would you call excess? 

A Oh, beyond the time needed to obtain stock-replenish- 
ment—say three or six months. Our problem, as I see it, was 
to differentiate between types of supply—commercial and mil- 
tary—and not overload the system with anything that was 
commercially available, where a warehouse would have to 

built and maintained to house needlessly heavy stocks. 
For instance, we feel that if we had held our inventory down 


to a level that a business normally would, in terms of what 
they need to meet their current needs, we probably would 
have had to build a lot fewer new waryehouses during the 
past three years. 

Q How many did you build? 

A 300 million dollars’ worth. 

Q Can you dispose of some warehouses? 

A No. We will utilize those warehouses to store the prod- 
ucts still to come in—war materials for mobilization reserves. 
Q Will you have a problem of storing war materials? 

A We have the problem right now on some things. A year 
ago last May, I came to the conclusion that the problems of 
procurement had been largely solved, but that what lay ahead 
were the problems of receipt, storage and issue. We were in 
the process of accumulating the biggest inventory that was 
ever held by any one authority—substantially bigger than 
World War II, you know. In that sense, this isn’t a duplicate 





How Army Is Reducing Inventories 
On Hand 





Sept., 1952 Sept., 1953 Reduction 


Brooms 1,500,000 400,000 73% 
Mop handles 430,000 125,000 71% 
Soap, lbs. 37,000,000 11,900,000 68 % 
Pencils 24,900,000 8,600,000 65% 
Mimeograph 


paper,reams 4,800,000 2,100,000 56% 











of World War II by any means. During World War II, the 
pipe line was open on the other end—it isn’t now. Then, we 
got supplies in one month and were using them the next 
month. 

We are now looking ahead to plan where we are going to 
put all stocks which are accumulating as a result of the plan 
to strengthen the nation’s military strength. Now, when you 
ask, “Are we going to free warehouse space?” we won't free 
it in the sense of being able to dispose of it, but we*will free 
it for a purposeful use instead of having to build more. If we 
don’t do this, we’re in for another construction program. 


SAVINGS IN VIEW— 


Q Can much be saved by a better system? 

A Yes. Put it this way: Everything that the Army owns 
today is owned on borrowed money. The Government is vir- 
tually 275 billions in debt, or very close to it. Assuming an 
average interest rate of 3 per cent, it means that if we carrv 
a billion dollars too much inventory (and remember we talk 
in very big figures when we talk inventory in the Army)— 
every year we carry a billion dollars of excessive inventory, 
we're spending needlessly just for interest charges alone 30 

(Continued on next page) 
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. - - ‘Billion of excess inventory costs 30 millions in interest’ 


million dollars. If this continues for 10 years, the billion dol- 
lars of excessive inventory has cost 300 million in interest 
charge alone, without getting into the even higher warehous- 
ing and operating costs. 

Q And your excess inventory exceeds a billion dollars many 
times? 

A That’s right. We figure our excess inventory is substan- 
tially more than a billion. 

Q Is there 3 billion dollars’ worth of surplus merchandise? 

A The words “excess” and “surplus” are too loosely used— 
loosely used even by the people who are using them daily. 

Q But you do have obviously more inventory than che 
Army needs? 

A Yes, in one sense but not in another. One of the big 
things is that we have to balance it. In other words, if you 
are making a piece of furniture and you have all nails and 
screws and no lumber, you may have a big inventory, but it 
isn’t balanced. We are in the position of having an unbal- 
anced inventorv—too much of many things and not enough 
of others—as well as an unworkably large excessive inventory. 

Q What are the shortages? 

A These are shortages primarily of military-type items. It 
is in the commercial-tvpe items where we can say as a 
general rule we have excesses. 

Q Is that because of frantic buying? 

A It undoubtedly was engendered in part by the haste 
in which buying was done just after Korea began. 


SELLING SURPLUS— 


Q Is there any thought of selling any of the surplus 
inventory? 

A We moved a year or two ago to intensify the disposal 
of surplus stock. Now, this is surplus stock—quantities bevond 
foreseeable needs. Temporarily heavy stocks of things regu- 
larly used are better and more economically disposed of by 
gradual use than by sales. 

Q Is there any estimate as to how much surplus there is? 

A We estimate 2.5 billion dollars for the Army, which we 
want to sell. That is 2.5 billion at acquisition cost. 

Q What does that mean in cash? 

A Current sale value is about an eighth of that probably. 

Q What is that stuff? 

A That's an accumulation of things going back to World 
War II and prior. 

Q Both commercial and military? 

A Some commercial. mostly military. We are disposing of 
that very rapidly. In the last month of record, our actual dis- 
posal was 149 million dollars. 

Q What type of material was that? 

A Everything from raw :netals in their original form to 
excess office furniture. 

Q Everything that you can think of to buy in an Army- 
Navy surplus store? 

A Yes, and more. 

Q Does the Army need more warehouse space than an 
ordinary business would for your issuable material? 

A Under the system we've operated, it did—and this is not 
all the Army’s fault. We have gone in for central procurement 
to a point where we need to stop and take a look and see 
whether central procurement or local procurement is cheaper. 
And in figuring what the costs of procurement are, you just 


can’t take the cost of the purchase contract, you see. An 
that’s unfortunately what has been happening, because of th 
pressure for centralized procurement. They will look at 4 
“nts for an item and 98 cents for the item, and they wil] }y, 
the 94 cents centrally. But when we begin purchasing it, an 
sending it to a general depot for storage, there is a big freight 
charge for bringing it into storage, plus another when yo, 
send it out to the user. In the meantime, in order to get that 
low cost of 94 cents as opposed to 98 cents, we bought it jp 
great volume and so have taken on a great storage cost. , 
long-time storage cost with handling and inventory og 
which is in addition to all the freight cost that’s involved, 

Q Will you have room to store all of these tanks that ar 
being made and all these guns that are being made? 

A You have to recognize a difference in the type of storage 
needed. Some of this is covered storage and some of it, like 
ammunition, is in igloos and places like that. 

Q What type of storage is the big problem right now? 

A Ammunition. 

Q You are dealing with a vast problem, aren’t you? 

A We are dealing with a problem that is so big that it 
looks almost unconquerable. Our first approach was to find 
out how to get this ponderous mass on a workable basis. One 
of the first broad categories we adopted was to break it up 
between military and commercial-type items. The next prob- 
lem was to find out what was dynamic and what was static 
Actually, we found that a great bulk of the material was 
static. 

Q It just sits some place? 

A Just sits. 

Q Are you finding that a great deal of it becomes obsoles- 
cent before it can be used? 

A We know that that has taken place, and that is why we 
want to keep inventories at the lowest possible point because, 
if we keep them at the lowest level, our obsolescence will be 
that much less. For instance, the Army’s spending somewhere 
in the neighborhood of 400 million dollars a year in research 
and development; one of the primary objectives of that, in 
a sense, is to make obsolete the 40-billion-plus inventory. 


NEW BUYING METHODS— 


Q The Army is trying to reform its big goods-buying an/ 
handling program, then. Are you making any progress? 

A We are making real progress. Most important of all, the 
attitude of supply people is undergoing a great change. The 
are beginning to understand and accept the advantages 0! 
maintaining a sound relationship between supply and demand 
They are accepting and applying new standards and improved 
methods. 

We now have a quarter of a million items under call-type 
contracts which have the effect of shortening the supply line 
substantially. Increasingly higher percentages of purchases att 
moving directly from manufacturers to points of use, rathe 
than through the depots. Stocks of many thousands of items 
are each month being forced down to authorized levels of 
three months’ supply. Local procurement is saving lat 
sums in transportation and depot handling costs. 1 co 
mented previously on the progress in disposal of surplus 
stocks. 

Q Is this the first time that anybody has attempted (0 
reform this system since, let’s say, the Civil War? 
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_.~ ‘In some areas we are in competition with business’ 


A I think if you look at it this way you arrive at an under- 
standing. Prior to World War II, the Army operated on a very 
meager appropriation—just enough to buy food and clothing 
anda small number of weapons and hardware. Came, then, in 
fscal 1939, the first big influx of money and then followed 
World War II when there was apparently all the money in 
the world to buy things. Then it shut off very abruptly. 

Remember, there was a long period of austerity, when 
they didn’t buy much of anything. The Army didn’t have any 
money, they lived on what they had and made it do and did 
very well with it. Then, without preparation of any kind, 
without any warning, came Korea—first looked upon as a 
police action and then fanned out to a full-scale combat 
action, fought in its early days almost entirely with carry-over 
equipment rolled back from all over the world and recon- 
ditioned as best they could. 

At no time in the past, except in actual war, has the Army 
had to maintain a large number of people under arms for 
an extended period of years and accomplish a normal business- 
like control of all of its business affairs in order to provide 
logistical support fo- that preparedness operation and at the 
same time build and maintain mobilization reserves. They’ve 
never faced a problem like this, the nation hasn’t, so there 
has never been an effort to solve a problem that didn’t exist. 


U.S.-RUN FACTORIES— 


Q What are some of your production facilities besides 
arsenals? What other kind of factories do you operate? 

A Tremendous depot maintenance shops, including, for 
instance, tire-recapping facilities. Some depots don’t have 
enough business to justify a major installation for recapping 
tires, So we start shipping tires from the outside. You can’t 
ship tires very far before your cost of shipment begins to 
equal the cost of repair. 

Q You mean that the posts and stations were sending in 
their old tires to be recapped at central stations operated by 
the Army? 

A Right. 

Q And you found you were spending more on transporta- 
tion than the recapping cost? 

A That depends, of course, on from what distance they 
come. In some cases that would be true. 

Q Do you have your own clothing factories? 

A Yes, though not a textile factory. 

Q You don’t manufacture all of your clothing? 

A Oh, no—only the smallest fraction. We operate a cut, 
make and trim factory in Philadelphia for emergency orders, 
for odd sizes, for quickly needed things, and to pilot-run to 
obtain costs against which to negotiate contracts with the 
cut, make and trim industry. But it’s not a production plant 
in the regular sense. 

Q You are in rather substantial competition with business, 
aren't you? 

A There’s no question but that in some areas we are very 
much in competition. 


SUPPLIES IN EMERGENCY— 


Q When you work down your inventories to a lower level, 
will you still be able to take care of any emergency demands 
t might come about? Take paper towels, for example. A 
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90-day supply for a 3-million-man armed force might be a 
little inadequate if you suddenly put 5 or 6 million more 
people in uniform, might it not? : 

A The answer there is that it takes time to draft 5 or 6 
million more men. Virtually all the commercial-type items we 
are talking about can be obtained from the production of 
industry about as quickly as the man himself can be obtained. 
There are few exceptions to that. 

Q Right after Pearl Harbor, what were the things the 
Army was short of? 

A All military stuff, but few commercial things. If you 
move 12 million men out of civilian life into military life, you 
will leave slack there in civilian demand that was being sat- 
isfied in the existing commercial system. There’s no reason 
why the Army shouldn’t take up that slack. 

Q You can sooner or later, of course, wear your inventories 
down, but how much actual chance is there for selling off 
some of those assets? 

A Well, the Army is different from a business. When a 
business gets overstocked, it marks down its merchandise and 
pushes it out to the customers. We can’t do that. We can 
only get control on our inventories in one way, and that is 
control of the input. We don’t want to put pressure on the 
consumption. We hope, for instance, never to have to use 
our war materials. 

Q Representative John Taber, Appropriations Committee 
chairman, said after a conference with the President last week 
that he expected the military, all of them, to sell off at least 
3 billion dollars of their surplus inventories— 

A There are two types of surplus material—one type that 
you don’t want any more, and the only sensible thing to do 
there is to dispose of it, and the other type are things that 
attrition will help solve. In the latter class it is more econom- 
ical in all respects to let time use up the extra quantities 
rather than to sell them at some marked-down price, which 
in the dimensions we are discussing here injures industries. 
We have injured whole industries by the type of thing we are 
talking about. There is a certain industry that we stopped 
buying from a year and a quarter ago, and that industry is 
seriously injured by the fact that the Army—the biggest cus- 
tomer it had—has not bought anything from them for at least 
a year and a quarter, and probably shouldn’t buy anything 
in that industry for another year or two. 

Q After building them up on the one hand— 

A That’s right. 

Q Don't you tend to intensify a depression by this 
policy? 

A Disposal of temporary excesses in the excess market is 
not sound. Of course, economic considerations should play a 
part, that’s true, but not economic considerations for purposes 
of influencing a business cycle. Once we get in the right 
groove, we should have no more than the normal relationship 
of surplus stocks. 

Q When you say that the Army has never taken a good 


' look at its supply-and-issue problems as it has been doing, is 


it fair also to say that they have never had anything like the 
present need for that look? 

A That’s correct. The need is greater today, although it 
has always been there. I also want to say I’m confident that 
Secretary of the Army Robert Stevens and Gen. Matthew 
Ridgway, his Chief of Staff, recognize the problem, are living 
with it daily and intend to solve it. 
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INSIDE STORY OF WHY 
PRISONERS BALK AT COMING HOME 


Captives of Communists Embittered by 


What prompted a few Ameri- 
can soldiers to turn their backs 
on the U.S. and stay with their 
Communist captors? 

They were lonely, bitter men 
who felt betrayed by fellow 
Americans. They were in a mood 
to swallow the Communist line. 

U.S. plan was to let them 
wait, give them time to think it 
over. But the plan backfired. 
U.S. waited too long. 


PANMUNJOM, Korea 


This is the answer to the riddle of 
why a handful of American GI’s in 
Korea decided to cast their lot with 
the Communists. It comes from offi- 
cials who worked for months on the 
problem of how to coax the men out 
of Communist hands. 

The little band of Americans was 
tightly controlled by its own leaders. 
Superficially, at least, the prisoners 
swallowed Communist indoctrination. In 
the end they did exactly what the Chi- 
nese and Korean Communists told them. 

Firm conviction and powerful leader- 
ship from the hard core of Communists 
within the group played equal roles in 
determining the final attitude of the 
American prisoners. Fear and intimida- 
tion were not important. The American 
leaders among them were not armed. 

The Americans had ample opportuni- 
ty to break away, as Corpl. Edward S. 
Dickenson did. The compounds where 
they stayed were surrounded by 8-foot 
fences of barbed wire strung at such in- 
tervals that the strands could easily be 
separated. Prisoners going to the hos- 
pital on “sick call” were accompanied 
only by Indian guards, who would help 
any of them asking for repatriation. 

The Indian General, K. S. Thimayya, 
head of a neutral commission supervis- 
ing the two-way exchange of prisoners, 
was in the compound many times, and 
any American could have appealed for 
help. The General even asked individual 
prisoners to come out for explanations. 
But only one, Corporal Dickenson, took 
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the first opportunity to break away from 
the group. Why? 

Low 1IQ‘s and little education char- 
acterized many of the men, according 
to officials who have access to back- 
ground information on the rebels. Many 
of them came from poor or broken homes. 
All were captured early in the war. They 


Delay in Talks 


Contrast. The Indians saw a striking 


contrast between the Americans and the 
pro-Communist South Koreans. The 


South Koreans who declined repatriation 
are described as convinced, dedicated 
Communists. They keep themselves bys 
singing, dancing, patching clothes o 
holding political rallies. They have “; 





IMPRISONED AMERICANS HAILED THE TRUCE 





..asmall band remained glum and aloof 


were unable to acquire the self-discipline 
needed to resist despair in »rison camps. 
The appalling misery of the first winter 
of captivity destroyed their moral 
stamina. Some turned to Communism in 
order to get better food and treatment. 
Others—particularly the Jeaders—prob- 
ably chose Communism because of un- 
fortunate experiences they had in the 
U.S. Army, or because of genuine rebel- 
lion against the continuing war. 

Indian officers who observed the 
Americans almost daily are commenting, 
with wonder, that all of them appeared 
sullen and shifty-eyed. One officer said: 
“The Americans had neither pride nor 
spirit. Quite often they seemed to be 
ashamed of themselves.” 


purpose in life, a goal,” explained one 
officer. 

The Americans, on the other hand 
always appeared weak, lonely and bitte 
General Thimayya remarked: “I canmtt 
believe they feel they have a mission t! 
save the world or to lead a revolution 
the United States.” 

In the compound where the Americal 
were held previously, four pro-Cos- 
munist South Korean girls did thet 
washing, made their beds and kept the 
barracks clean. In the compound wher 
they were finally held the girls no long 
helped them. The Americans becant 
slovenly, kept to their barracks most 0 
the day and showed little interest inthe 
South Koreans, the Indians who visi 
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them or life in general. They appeared to 
be absorbed in “self-criticism” study 
groups. 

When they wavered. Truce terms set 
a 90-day period for each side to try to 
win back its men from the enemy. Gen- 
eral Thimayya thought he detected signs 
of weakening among the Americans mid- 
way in this period. The prisoners wan- 
dered about singly. They stood for hours 
staring out across the valleys. This now 
appears to have been the ideal time to 
start persuading them to come out. The 
prisoners obviously were wondering why 
the Americans didn’t call on them. 

Actually, the .U. S. had decided to post- 
pone explanation sessions until shortly 
before Christmas when the tug of home 
and family would be greatest. Before that 
time arrived, however, a reaction had set 
in among the prisoners. 

The men began to group together, 
possibly united by an undercurrent of 
resentment, a feeling that the U.S. had 
no interest in them. During this period 
they seized Indian hostages, demanded 
that their statements be made public and 
accused the Indian observers of treating 
them as “slaves.” From that time on, re- 
lations between the Indians and the 
American prisoners were strained. 

It is clear now that the Chinese had 
confidence that the 22 Americans would 
stick to the Communist side to the end. 
The men came from different camps, but 
all had been members of Communist 
study groups for student-prisoners. Mem- 
bership in these groups set them apart 
from other prisoners, creating both a 
group dependence and dependence on a 
strong leader. 

leaders. Corpl. C. V. Batchelor, of 
Kermit, Tex., and Sergt. R. G. Gordon, 
of East Providence, R.I., were identified 
by U.S. officials as leaders of the final 
holdouts. Both men had personality and 
leadership qualities. Both apparently 
bought the Communist line wholeheart- 
edly. They willingly took orders from 
the Chinese—orders delivered by Chinese 
nurses at the hospital during “sick call.” 
The nurses made daily trips to Kaesong, 
the Chinese advance headquarters. 

Officials are convinced that the hold- 
outs became, in their own minds, a small 
band of men against the world. This 
gave them a sense of importance and 
success none of them had ever attained 
in the U.S. Army or at home. This feel- 
ing was reflected in their messages, state- 
ments and letters to families. 

Pfc. Richard R. Tenneson, of Alden, 
Minn., wrote his mother in Tokyo: 

_ I don’t believe that the U.S. author- 
ities will allow you to speak to me. They 
are afraid. They have probably told that 
I was forced, doped, brain washed or 
some other horse manure that they use to 
slander and defile people like myself who 
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will stand up for his own rights and the 
rights of man. 

“What would they have to say if they 
did allow you to talk with me and you 
were to see that I was still your son, just 
as I left you, with the exception perhaps 
that now I have a goal and a reason in 
life?” 

The feeling they were standing alone 
against the world prompted the prisoners 
to reject mail from home as “coercion.” 

In every respect except one, the 
Americans have rejected their former 
way of life. They did request a special 
Thanksgiving dinner. Indian Red Cross 
representatives brought tea and candy 
to supplement extra rations of beef and 
bread provided by the Chinese. The 
prisoners laughed and joked, and talked 


during the explaining sessions. The 
smarter ones were told to ask endless 
questions about germ welfare, war guilt, 
decaying capitalism, etc. Those with low 
IQ’s were told to smoke cigarettes, stuff 
their fingers in their ears and generally 
remain indifferent to the questions. 
The Chinese had complete confidence 
in the men. And the small band of hold- 
outs justified that confidence. Now many 
Americans in Korea are beginning to 
wonder whether these few prisoners are 
worth the emotional upheaval they have 
created. The feeling is growing that they 
should be considered “expendable.” 
Additional time for explanations, ar- 
ranged through negotiations with the 
Chinese, might bring back a few more 
Americans. But that would require simi- 
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GENERAL THIMAYYA REVIEWS INDIAN TROOPS 
... they found the American holdouts baffling 


about returning to China, but they re- 
fused to discuss politics. 

Later the prisoners requested a 
Christmas tree. These things indicated to 
observers that the men had not broken 
entirely away from the customs and 
emotions of life in America. 

What Chinese offered. The Chinese 
recognized the value of these prisoners 
they had trained. In the closing days of 
the war the Communists offered educa- 
tion, good jobs, wives, travel and re- 
sponsibility to those who remained 
behind. 

Then, for 15 days before the Ameri- 
cans were turned over to the custody of 
the neutral Indians, the Chinese in- 
structed the prisoners on their conduct 


lar detention and further explanation to 
the 22,000 anti.Communist North Ko- 
reans and Chinese who refused to go 
back to the enemy. 

Such a move would put the Allies on 
an uncomfortable spot. It would violate 
specific pledges by the U.S. to the anti- 
Communist prisoners that they would go 
free on schedule. 

In the end many of them—looking 
hopelessly toward an indeterminate fu- 
ture behind barbed wire—might elect to 
go back to the Communists. 

That is the full story behind the case 
of the Americans who chose Communism. 
Officials here expect it to be an unpopu- 
lar story in the United States, but consider 
it to be the fact the U.S. has to face. 
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Source: Defense Dept. 


OME IS TO SEEM a long way off this Christmas for al- 
H most half the men who wear uniforms of the U. S. 
armed services. They are scattered around the earth. 

There is scarcely, a country in the non-Communist 
world—as the Pictogram shows—that is not being pro- 
tected in one way or another by American armed strength. 

Bases and outposts are being manned in 63 lands over- 
seas by more than 1.5 million U. S. soldiers, airmen, sail- 
ors and marines. 

With these world-wide commitments. America, in ef- 
fect, is the prime defender of the peace this Christmas 
season. 

American soldiers, many of them inducted by a draft 
that still goes on. are standing guard on every continent 
and in 49 foreign countries. plus U.S. possessions over- 
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seas. More U.S. troops are stationed abroad now thar 
were in the entire Army four Christmases ago. ; 

American airmen man a huge network of 89 major al 
bases in Europe, Asia, North Africa, the Near East, the 
Pacific and the Arctic. A third of all Air Force strength 
is overseas, much of the rest committed to go if needed 

American seamen, too, are overseas in large numbers 
Half of U.S. Navy men now serve aboard 1,100 nave 
ships cruising the sea lanes of the world. 

The Pacific is dominated by the American Navy. Soa 
Europe’s vital life lines across the Atlantic. And the Med 
iterranean is something of an American lake this Chris 
mas, policed by a big U.S. fleet. 

In Europe alone are six American divisions, supported 
by U. S. taxpayers. That is one quarter of the total combat 
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forces of the U.S. Army. There are also 11 American air Elsewhere, American GI’s will have their Christmas 
wings on the Continent and in Britain. Half of the U. S. dinner while stationed on dozens of islands in the Pacific, 


than 


or ait § Navy's fleets are committed to defense of Europe. standing guard in Alaska, Greenland or Panama, or as 
t, the Even more of America’s armed strength is committed members of American military advisory groups in 34 for- 
engti § Asia, There are 10 Army and Marine combat divisions eign countries scattered around the world. 
eed. BOW stationed in the Far East, plus 19 air wings. In addition, there are dozens of small Army, Navy and 
aber. fF The U.S. is furnishing half a million men and great Air Force detachments that will spend an isolated Christ- 
navil effort to guard an uneasy truce in Korea. mas as weather units spotted around the Far North and 
Jt falls upon the U. S., too, to defend Japan, a nation of in Arctic seas. 
So att > million people and, industrially, Asia’s strongest. Uniformed Americans, in fact, will be stationed in more 
Mei: Alarge and growing share of the burden of waging war far-off places this year than they were 10 years ago, at the 
‘hrist *6inst Communists in Indochina also is America’s. Vast height of World War II. At that time, they were concen- 
quantities of American equipment and hundreds of Amer- trated overseas in 39 foreign countries and a few U.S. 
sorted PAN military advisers are there, aiding the French in a territories. Now they will spend Christmas nearly every- 
ombit 4 in which they refuse to use their own draftees. where in the non-Communist world 
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WORLD BOOM FOR ATOM 


12 Countries Are Pushing Industrial Use si 


Others, not just U.S. and Rus- 
sia, are producing atomic power. 

Britain, on its own, has the 
A-bomb. Four smaller countries 
are producing atomic power. 
Europeans work in ice caves and 
in underground laboratories, 
pooling “‘secrets,”’ building the 
world’s biggest atom smasher. 

Efforts, over all, do not match 
U.S. efforts. But many other na- 
tions can contribute to the Eisen- 
hower “‘atomic pool.” 


Reported from 
GENEVA and WASHINGTON 


Question of what the rest of the 
world is doing in the field of atomic 
energy is being raised by President Ei- 
senhower’s proposal of a “world pool” 
for peaceful atomic development. An- 
swer, to many, is a surprise. 

Five countries, not including the U.S. 
and Soviet Russia, are producing atomic 
energy. Nine atomic “piles’—the re- 
actors for research or production of 
atomic materials—are in operation. 

Twelve countries are pooling atomic 
resources and scientific know-how in a 
European research pool. This group has 
been working for three years. It now is 
setting out to build the world’s largest 
atom smasher as a part of a 28-million- 
dollar laboratory. 

Britain, which has made and exploded 
atomic bombs, is in the pool. So is 
Switzerland, which conducts atomic ex- 
periments in Alpine laboratories hewn 
out of blocks of glacial ice. So is Yugo- 
slavia, a Communist country. 

Atomic secrets, it turns out, are not so 
secret outside the U.S. and Soviet Rus- 
sia. You get a summary of what the rest 
of the world is doing about atomic energy 
in the chart on page 29. 

The British atomic bombs, exploded 
in Australian tests in 1952 and last au- 
tumn, give a hint of British progress. 
Britain helped the U.S. get a start on 
the bomb, but, since 1943, the two have 
been working independently. 

There are at least two producing re- 
actors in Britain, possibly more, and two 
research reactors. Britain already is us- 
ing atomic energy to heat factories and 
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homes experimentally. Now, at Calder- 
hall, in Cumberland, Britain is building 
a reactor designed to produce electric 
power for sale. The head of the British 
atomic-energy program has just an- 
nounced that Britain can expect to get 
more electric power from the atom than 
from other sources by the year 2000. 
Canada’s reactors, operating at Chalk 
River cost 30 million dollars. There 
are two of them, including the world’s 
most powerful research reactor. In ad- 
dition, 40 million dollars is going into a 
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BRITISH ATOM SCIENTISTS 
. . . look ahead to the year 2000 


still more powerful atomic “pile,” now 
building. And the Canadian Government 
has invited industry to help finance an 
actual atomic plant. The Canadians ex- 
pect to complete such a plant within five 
years. 

Others are far behind the British and 
Canadians in actual production of atomic 
materials, but not in know-how. France 
has two small energy-producing reactors 
and two more building. The Netherlands 
and Norway operate a reactor jointly 
and plan to build one each. Sweden and 
Belgium are both building research re- 
actors. For the smaller countries it’s a 
matter of cash. 

The smaller powers do not question 
U.S. and Russian leadership in atomic 
development. Britain, for example, 
spends something less than 10 cents on 
atomic production of all kinds for each 
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dollar spent by the U.S. Britain and yf 10 


continental European powers, except NOV 
Russia, probably spend less than 15 cen ff Cor 
for each U.S. dollar. But, while the U,s ff Lor 
and Russia have concentrated on atomic! und 
weapons, the smaller countries have eg). and 
centrated on research toward atopic ff ful 
energy for peacetime purposes, as § 

Power shortage. The atom, for fy. § fror 
rope, offers hope of relieving a pow: $ 
shortage clearly visible in the future § in - 
World scientists find the need for enery | wor 
outstripping man’s ability to produce iff excl 
from normal sources. One consultant t)§ con: 
the U.S. Atomic Energy Commissiq,§f You 
estimates that the world, in the neyf intl 
100 years, will burn up 37 times as muchff be | 
energy as has been consumed by maf cluc 
since the birth of Christ. C 

In Europe, the power shortage js {uff ae 
closer than in the U.S. European poweff men 
costs are higher. Coal reserves are dwir§§ mat 
dling. Petroleum must be imported, Eva! U 
Switzerland and the Scandinavian cow. teri 
tries, rich in water power, find that af {tom 
limit already is in sight to the amout§ U.S 
of power they can get. Lacking the can Emy 
and resources to develop their ow Afi 
atomic programs, European countria— “P¢ 
have formed a pool to develop atonicg 5 
energy for power. om 

The European pool for the develop ordi 
research now has |: the: 


ment of atomic , 
members, all bound by a formal agee§ ™ ‘ 
ment signed last July. This agreemeitff ‘°° 
set up the European Council of Nuclew i 

ali 


Research. Members of the Council # 
present are Great Britain, France, _ 
Germany, Belgium, the Netherland, 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Iti, 
Switzerland, Greece and Yugoslavia 
Through its Commonwealth ties, Brita ane 
also represents Australian and Canadiat ss 
interests. baile 
This pool, similar to that proposed yh 
President Eisenhower, has actually bet pop 
working on initial problems for the liq 
three years. It grew out of a proposil y 
an American Nobel Prize winner, |. 
Rabi, of Columbia University, in 19! 
Since that date, under the auspices" 
the United Nations Economic and § 
cial Council, the governments hae 
worked out plans for pooling atomic ® 
search. 
Research, not production of atomic™ 
terials, is the purpose of the Europe 
pool. It has no plans to build atome® 
actors, but research information obta 
from such reactors is available to it fro 
four of its members—Britain, Fra 
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Norway and the Netherlands. Two other 
member countries, Belgium and Sweden, 
have reactors under construction. 

A laboratory for the European pool 
is already under construction just out- 
gde Geneva, Switzerland. Its equipment, 
on order, will include a “proton-synchro- 
tron,” or atom smasher, which will have 
10 times the power of the similar device 
now operating at the U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission’s Brookhaven Laboratory on 
Long Island. This machine is to be set 
underground in a large circular trench 
and is to be the first atom smasher power- 
ful enough to produce particles of energy 
as strong as that carried by cosmic rays 
from outer space. 

Secrecy is outlawed. Some 50 experts 
in atomic research already have been 
working together for a year and a half, 
exchanging information required for the 
construction of the Geneva laboratory. 
Young European scientists will be trained 
in the laboratory. Results of research will 
be public property, available to all, in- 
cluding the U.S. and Soviet Russia. 

Contributions to the European pool 
are made in the form of cash from each 
member, in scientific brains and in raw 
materials. 

Uranium and other fissionable ma- 
terials will be made available by Belgium 
from the Congo, still the main source of 
U.S. uranium, and by Britain from its 
Empire and Commonwealth sources in 
Africa and Australia. Yugoslavia also 
expects to contribute some raw materials. 

Scientists are contributed from all 
countries. An Italian physicist will co- 
ordinate all research. A Norwegian heads 
the committee designing the atom smash- 
et. A Dutchman is directing work on a 
second, smaller, cyclotron. A Danish 
Nobel Prize winner is directing theoreti- 
cal investigation. A member of the French 
Atomic Energy Commission is setting 
up the Geneva laboratory. 

Original aim of the European pool 
was to break the U. S.-Russian-British 
monopoly on atomic-energy information. 
Britain, however, has joined the pool. 
And the Eisenhower offer has been 
hailed by most of the group’s scientists 
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as a step that will bring the U.S. into 
some sort of free exchange of atomic in- 
formation for peaceful purposes—whether 
Soviet Russia goes along or not. 

A world pool, now offered as a new 
approach to the problem of the atom by 
President Eisenhower, has produced 
hope of a short cut to the era of atomic 
power for all. Russia, as Europeans see 
it, cannot afford to hold out indefinitely, 
thus letting the U.S. monopolize leader- 
ship of a world pool. Even if Russia does 
teject the plan, however, smaller nations 
now expect the U.S. to develop the use 
of atomic energy for the peaceful bene- 
ft of the whole world. 
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ATOMIC. 
DEVELOPMENT 


—What Others 
Are Doing 





5 SOVIET RUSSIA 


Very active. Has large atomic industry. But claims of leadership in use 
of atomic energy for peacetime purposes appear exaggerated. 


5 WESTERN EUROPE 


12-nation European pool is building the world’s biggest atom smasher 
near Geneva, Switzerland. This group has three-year start on pooling 
atomic research for peaceful purposes. 


X@ GREAT BRITAIN 


Has two research reactors, two production reactors. One gas-cooled 
power reactor is being built. British are heating buildings with atomic 
energy. 

@ NORWAY-NETHERLANDS 


These countries together operate a research reactor in Norway. Each 
plans to build a separate reactor. 


x FRANCE 
Has two small research reactors, is building two more. © 


5 CANADA 


Has two research reactors, one of them the most powerful in the world. 
A third, now planned, is to be even more powerful. Private industry 
being invited to participate in building atomic plant for commercial 
power. 


' 


4S SWEDEN 
One research reactor being built, another planned. 


> BELGIUM 
Building a research reactor. 






4 OTHERS 


A number of countries are talking about building research reactors. 
These include Australia, West Germany, Italy, Switzerland, Brazil, 
India, Japan. 
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Something New in GI Rifles 


It's a 20-Shot Automatic With Lighter Ammunition 


You now can get a look at the 
multibillion-dollar new rifle that 
will replace dozens of weapons 
in future Allied armies. 

Choice of a standard NATO 
rifle narrows down to two. But 
they‘re alike in essential detail. 
Both are fully automatic, hold 
20 cartridges, are light in weight 
and 41.5 inches long. 

Here’s a preview of what Gl’s 
would carry in World War Ill. 

PARIS 

A new lightweight rifle, one that 
fires 20 rounds without reloading, now 
*; decided upon to replace the stand- 
ard rifles being used at this time by 
the U.S. and its allies in Europe. 

The decision, made by North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization planners at their 
annual meeting here, is to arm future 


Allied armies with either the new 
American “T-44” rifle or a close- 


The new Allied rifle, when chosen 
from the two similar candidate models, 
will replace many different types of 
rifles now used by the U. S. and its allies 
in Europe, as illustrated on this page. 
It will also replace weapons such as the 
U.S. Browning automatic rifle and sev- 
eral models of submachine guns, It will 
even replace present machine guns to 
some extent, as a hand-carried automatic 
weapon. And it is expected to replace 
carbines and pistols, as a relatively light- 
weight individual weapon. 

What Allied Gi’s will get, regardless 
of which of the two models finally is 
chosen, is a rifle like this: 

e It will be shorter than the present 
Garand rifle by 2 inches. Length of 
both the American T-44 and the Belgian 
FN models is 41.5 inches, compared 
with 43.6 inches for the Garand. 

e It will be lighter, too, by about a 
pound, The Garand weighs 9.5 pounds, 
the American T-44 only 8.2 pounds and 
the Belgian model 8.68 pounds. 

e It will be fully automatic. By hold- 
ing the trigger down, either of the two 


rifles can be made to fire continuously y 
the rate of 700 rounds a minute. The 
Garand is incapable of fully automat 
fire; the trigger must be squeezed {p, 
each shot. The new rifle, thus, can fi 
many more shots in a short period, 
¢ It will hold more ammunition, Mag. 
zines of either new model will hold 9 
cartridges. The Garand must be reload. 
ed after every eight shots. Each cartridg 
in the new rifle, moreover, will be small. 
er, lighter in weight, easier to carry, 
© It will be just as powerful as the po 
tent Garand [official designation \{.]) 
however. With a muzzle velocity of 2,7(/ 
to 2,800 feet per second in either rifle 
bullets will travel just as fast and jus 
as far as they do now from the bigger 
heavier Garand. The British model, once 
under consideration, was less powerful 
e It will be more deadly. In semiauto. 
matic fire, a skilled marksman with the 
Garand can deliver 34 hits per minute 
on a man-sized target at 100 yards, But 
both the new T-44 and the Belgian FY, 
with fully automatic fire, can do 48 hits 
per minute under similar conditions. 
That, in a nutshell, is what the 
new standard rifle will be like, 





ly similar model of Belgian design. 
A_ lower-powered British model, 
once considered by the planners, 
is being dropped. 

That decision is to have far- 
reaching effects on Western de- 
fense programs. 

Billions are to be spent, in years 
ahead, to replace existing Allied 
stocks of about 10 million military 
rifles of various types with the new. 
standard rifle. Even in the atomic 
age, the rifle still is the basic 
ground-force weapon; “small arms” 
still kill more enemy troops than 
any other weapon. The change- 
over, thus, is to increase greatly the 
potency of Allied ground-force 
units. 

Specifically, what the NATO 
planners ruled is that the small- 
arms cartridge of the future for 
all Western armies will be the new- 
ly developed American “T-65.” 
That cartridge — shorter, lighter, 
more compact than the .30-caliber 
ammunition now being used—can 
be fired in either the new U.S. 
lightweight rifle or the Belgian 
“FN” model, but not in any exist- 
ing standard models or in the much- 
publicized new British “EM-2” rifle. 





ONE RIFLE WILL REPLACE 
THESE SEVEN 















Belgian 7.65-mm. Model 36 
Italian 6.5-mm. Model 1891 


French 7.5-mm. Model 1936 


American .30-cal. M-1 (Garand) 


British .303-cal. Short-Lee-Enfield 


Greek 6.5-mm. Model 1903-14 


Norwegian 6.5-mm. Model 1894 


with the two remaining candidate 
models alike in essential detail 
Which one of the two will b 
chosen makes little practical dit 
ference to the man using it. 
To compare the two models m 
marginal points, the U. S. is order 
ing a reported 3,000 of the nev 
Belgian models from the Fabrique 
Nationale de Belgique, the nation 
arms factory of Belgium, for testing 
in the field by American troops 
Outcome of those tests will have 
much to do with the final decisio. 
Initial tests show that, while the 
Belgian FN weighs slightly mot 
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than the American T-44, the F) 
may be simpler to build and ease 
for the rifleman to take apart in th 
field. One is about as accurate, rap 
and reliable as the other. The F\ 
unlike the T-44, can be “chat 
bered” to any size of cartridge a# 
thus, in a pinch, could use remit 
ing stockpiles of present rifle ammt 
nition as well as the improved T& 
cartridge, after some retooling. 

Effect on defense plans of! 
new standard rifle and its 
standard cartridge can best bes! 
by a few facts and figures. Far 
example: 








Source: Ordnance Corps, U.S. Army 
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EGE 


If the Western Allies were to go to 
war today, their forces would be armed 
with seven different rifles, using seven 
diferent cartridges, each calling for 
separate production, shipping, handling 
and repairing facilities. That seven-fold 
production and supply line is to be cut 
down to a single one when the standard 
rifle comes into general use. 

Within the U.S. alone, there are many 
infantry weapons that the planners hope 
to replace with the new rifle. Each in- 
fantry division now uses 7,092 Garand 
rifles, 7,033 carbines, 2,654 pistols, 421 
Browning automatic rifles and 200 ma- 
chine guns of .30 caliber. The Garands, 
the “BAR’s” and the machine guns use 
the present type of .30-caliber ammuni- 
tion, Pistols and carbines each, require 
till-different cartridges. That’s five guns 
and three types of ammunition—largely 
to be replaced with one gun and one 
cartridge. 

The change-over, for all Allied coun- 
tries, is one involving billions of dollars 
in rile and ammunition inventories to 
be replaced, and thus will take time. 
How much time will be allowed will 
have a big effect on rates of defense 
spending and has not yet been de- 
termined. But, because of the vast 
amounts involved, it is certain to be 
gradual. 

The new cartridge, meanwhile, al- 
ready is in large-scale production. This 
T-65 rifle ammunition was thoroughly 
tested, with more than a million rounds 
fired, back in 1951, And it has been 
tuned out in sizable quantity since then. 

That cartridge is half an inch shorter 
and 10 per cent lighter than the .30-cali- 
ber round for the Garand. It has as much 
powder, the same-size bullet, but elimi- 
nates the air space of the cartridge now 
being used. The trick is in a change in 
the slope of the brass cartridge case 
where it fits the projectile. 

The new cartridge will send a bullet 
through the best steel helmets at ranges 
beyond 1,200 yards, and both sides of 
an Army truck body at half that range. 

Both the new and old ammunition will 
be produced for the present. “The pro- 
duction of lightweight automatic rifles 
for troop trials to use the new ammuni- 
tion will commence relatively soon,” says 
the NATO announcement. “However, 
production of present standard small- 
ims ammunition will continue in view 
of the large stocks of existing rifles in 
the hands of friendly nations as well as 
the agreeing countries.” 

But the big decision concerning the 
Allies’ future basic Weapon now is made. 

€ ammunition is selected and in pro- 
duction, The kind of rifle to be used in 
World War III. if it comes, is decided. 

€ long process leading to a general 
change-over now begins, 
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RIFLES—New and Old 


Gi's of the future will use one of these: 


LENGTH 
41.5 inches 


CALIBER WEIGHT 
.30 8.2 pounds 


AMERICAN 
-.. T-44 






MUZILE VELOCITY 
2,700-2,800 
feet per second 


MAGAZINE CAPACITY 
10 or 20 rounds 





CALIBER WEIGHT LENGTH 


.30 \ 8.68 pounds 41.5 inches 









BELGIAN, — 
FN 


MUZZLE VELOCITY 
2,700-2,800 
feet per second 


MAGAZINE CAPACITY 
20 rounds 


Instead of this: 


CALIBER WEIGHT 


.30 . 9.56 pounds 


PRESENT M-1 = 


Cerereelitep) 


LENGTH 
43.6 inches 


\ 






MUZZLE VELOCITY 
2,700-2,800 
feet per second 


MAGATINE CAPACITY 


8 rounds 


The cartridge, now chosen, will be shorter, more compact: 


NEW T-65 MODEL PRESENT CARTRIDGE 


(.30 cal.) (.30 cal.) 





LENGTH— LENGTH— 


2.8 inches 3.3 inches 
WEIGHT— WEIGHT— 

83 ounces -94 ounces 
VELOCITY— VELOCITY— 

2,700-2,800 2,700-2,800 


feet per second feet per second 


Source: Ordnance Corps, U.S. Army © 1953, By U.S. News Pub. Corp. 
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LATEST IDEA FOR DRAFT 


Two Years for Some, Six Months for Other 


Changes are coming in draft 
policies, as armed forces decline. 
That new UMT plan may play a 
key role, eventually. 

But changes are likely to be 
put off until 1955. Congress pre- 
fers to ignore the draft in an 
election year such as 1954. 


Draft calls are declining and the 
armed forces are being reduced—yet 
there’s a new effort to revive universal 
military training for the U.S. 

The attempt to bring UMT back into 
the limelight is made by the National 
Security Training Commission, a special 
agency set up by Congress. It recom- 
mends that UMT be started in 1955, as 
a sort of stepbrother to the draft. 

Leading Congressmen already have 
said that the Commission’s ideas haven't 
a chance to be accepted in 1954, an elec- 
tion year. But the present draft law ex- 
pires in 1955. Congress then will have to 
come to grips again, however reluctantly, 
with the problem of guaranteeing a sup- 
ply of military man power. 

At that time, the UMT plan that is 
ignored today may become the keystone 
of a long-range man-power program. It 
can affect the lives of all American boys. 
For that reason, it is important for 
parents, youths and school officials to 
know just how this latest UMT plan will 
work, when and if accepted. 

Who will be eligible for UMT is a 
major point. Under Commission plans, 
UMT would start in January, 1955. 
Under any timetable Congress seems like- 
ly to accept, UMT probably cannot start 
before January, 1956. 

This means that any youth who 
reaches 18 before January, 1956, is to 
be left out of UMT. These youths, like 
those who reached 18 in recent years, 
are headed automatically for the Selec- 
tive Service—draft—“pool” of men. 

Once in the draft pool, a youth must 
figure on at least 24 months of active 
duty in the Army, unless he is 4-F. De- 
ferments, such as for college students, 
still are permitted, but they no longer 
are an avenue for complete escape from 
service. Draft loopholes are virtually non- 
existent at this time. 

Youths who are under 16 now stand to 
be the first group of eligibles for UMT, 
assuming a training plan begins in Janu- 
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ary, 1956. Here’s how the suggested 
UMT will work: 

On his 18th birthday, a youth will go 
to his draft board and register. Then he 
will draw lots to see whether he goes 
into the regular draft “service” pool, or 
into the new “training” pool. 

If he goes to “service” his course 
will be the same as that of the average 
youth today. He will volunteer for im- 
mediate duty, or wait for his draft call. 

If he is in college when his call comes, 
he will be allowed to complete the school 


20. But no other deferments will be 4 
lowed, ordinarily. 

His pay will be around $30 a moni, 
His training will be supervised by th 
National Security Training Commissig, 
and probably will differ a bit from th 
Army’s normal basic course. 

The big difference, however, jg thy 
after his six-month stint, the traing 
still will owe, assuming no change in the 
present basic man-power law, 714 yea, 
of service in the Ready Reserve, ~ 

That means the trainee will be liabk 


What Newest UMT Plan Will Mean 
For Youths... If Congress Accepts It 


OUT OF 7,300,000 YOUTHS REACHING 18 DURING 
YEARS 1955 THROUGH 1960 (THEY INCLUDE 
BOYS NOW 11 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER): 


1,500,000 — will be 4-F’s, rejected 


CED 4,625,000 — will go to regular 2-year draft 


LSD 1,175,000 — will go to new 6-month training 


year without interruption. That’s like the 
present system. 

If, before his call comes, he has signed 
up for college Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps and agreed to serve two years on 
active duty, he will be deferred until he 
has graduated and gotten his commis- 
sion. That’s like the present system, too. 

But a youth who draws a “service” 
assignment under the new plan will not 
be allowed to get a chain of deferments, 
year after year, to complete even a ci- 
vilian college science course. The present 
system does allow that. 

If he draws “training” assignment in 
the lottery, a youth’s military career will 
be entirely different from that of the 
draftee. 

He will have to pick a month, within 
a certain limit, when he wants to be in- 
ducted for training. If he’s in college at 
the time, he will be allowed to complete 
the school year. If in high school, he can 
graduate, if that is to come before age 
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during 71% years for a call to active dif 
on 30 days’ notice. The drafteé, bya 
trast, will spend only one year int 
Ready Reserve, if he chooses, after 
years of active duty. 

Also, trainees will have no vetera 
benefits. The veteran of two years, i 
ever, will have GI rights to educatt 
aid, home loans, insurance, hospital 
tion, other things, unless Congress tig 
ens up present regulations. 

Chances for any boy to move! 
UMT “training” are not high, even 
Congress accepts the plan for Janu 
1955. The accompanying chart shows t] 
arithmetic of youthful man power 10! 
six-year period, 1955 through 1960. 4% 
figures show, one boy in six would wit 
up in “training.” The others would 90! 
the two-year draft, or be rejected. 

That’s the latest in UMT plans. So 
changes in man-power policies ale bi 
ly, as the armed forces decline, but" 
too early to tell what form they'll ti 
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and look 


‘The Power i of Leadership is yours in a CHRYSLER’ 




















YOu WILL TRAVEL CLOAKED IN 

GREAT RICHNESS AND GOOD TASTE. 
YOU WILL BE AS PROUD OF WHAT 
YOUR NEIGHBORS SEE IN YOUR NEW 
CHRYSLER, AS. YOU WILL BE OF 

WHAT YOU, YOURSELF, FEEL HERE FOR 


=z= w% cS = = 


Here is dynamic new “beauty in action.” Every line 
is contrived to interpret the very real supremacy in 
motion of the newest Chrysler. Here are taste and 
great character that speak eloquently for you — that 
say you own the leader. In a very real sense, this is the 
most beautiful car of all to drive! The car that will 
give you a pride of possession that can be yours only 
with true leadership which can be proved on the 
highway! This is the leadership that makes Chrysler 
truly America’s First Family of Fine Cars — Imperial, 
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Stop to............GO 


changing the atom from 


uncontrolled can stop the progress of mankind. 


The atom cuaivalied offers us the most important “go-ahead” since 
we discovered how to al power by burning wood, coal and oil. 
The United States Navy’s new submarines Nautilus and Sea Volf, 
now being built by General Dynamics, are the first vessels ever 

to “burn” nuclear fuel. Practical experience with these submarines 
may well lead to atomic light and heat and power for cities of the 
future...and to atomic powered passenger and cargo ships 
traveling at fantastic speeds on the sea and under the sea. 

General Dynamics continues today a 73-year tradition of adapting 
new forms of power to military and industrial uses... in the sky with 
supersonic jet aircraft...on land and sea with electric motors of 
advanced design... and under the sea with atomic-powered submarines. 
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secret, since September. 





PARIS 


The U.S. has decided on a series of 
“hock treatments” to try to get some ac- 
tin from its lagging, disunited Allies in 
West Europe. The speech by Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles, warning Eu- 
ropeans to unite or face the risk of U.S. 
withdrawal, is the opening move. 

Outraged headlines in the French 
newspapers worry neither Mr. Dulles 
nor President Eisenhower. They expected 
them. There will be more of this sort of 
talk from the U.S. in the months ahead. 

Actually, Allied experts here realize 
that the Dulles speech was not the “ulti- 
matum” some first thought. There are 
signs the U.S. is really slowing down on 
its demand for creation of a European 
Amy including German troops ahead of 
all else. “Political unity” in Europe is 
moving up on the priority list. 

As early as last September—just after 
the West German elections—American 
diplomats in Europe began warning 
political leaders the U.S. might pull its 
troops out unless the European Defense 
Community Treaty was ratified. 





As a hint of what might come, the 
U.S. withdrew a provisional pledge 
made last April to send to Europe in 
1954 an additional American armored 
division and the equivalent of six addi- 
tional combat air wings totaling 450 
planes. Also, U.S. support troops in Eu- 
‘ope were reduced by about 10,000. 
U.S. officials repeatedly called atten- 
tion, too, to the so-called Richards 
Amendment—a provision voted by Con- 
gress last summer that could shut off 
shipment of half the arms-aid equipment 

ught out of current appropriations 
until European nations join the European 
Defense Community. 

These things—plus the private talks 
of American diplomats—were warnings 
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Despite the excitement, U.S. warning to 
Europe isn’t new. American officials have 
been telling Allied leaders the same thing, in 


Actually, behind all the furor, Washington 
may be easing up on the pressure for rearm- 
ing the Germans. Outwardly that’s still the 


to Europe that the U.S. might pull back 
if the Allies continued to drag their feet 
on ratification of the European Army 
treaty to rearm the Germans. 

Now, however, the U.S. has informed 
French leaders privately that it con- 
siders a political reconciliation of France 
and Germany more important to the 
defense of Europe through the coming 
years of tension with Russia than the re- 
arming of German troops. French leaders 
have been told that the U.S. is prepared 
to accept a six-nation United States of 
Europe first and a European Army later 
if action in the coming months shows 
that a federal government of Europe 
will be functioning by next autumn. 

Behind this shift is the Eisenhower 
Administration’s belief that the U.S. 
made a serious mistake last year in press- 





—Staff Photo-USN&WR 
MESSRS. ADENAUER & DULLES 
...@ German Army can wait 


WHY U.S. PUT HEAT ON ALLIES 


Dulles Wants Action on United Europe—or Arms for Germans 





goal. But there are signs that the U.S. will be 
willing to wait a while for a German Army if 
France and others will move faster to create a 
United States of Europe. 

Here’s how U.S. planning led up to the 
“talking to’ that Dulles gave the Western 
Allies in Europe. 





ing for German rearmament first, permit- 
ting the creation of a United States of 
Europe to lag behind. U.S. officials now 
feel that trying to build the European 
Army before creating the European gov- 
ernment to control it was putting the 
cart before the horse. Some French of- 
ficials have said this from the beginning. 

The trouble is that the draft constitu- 
tion for the United States of Europe still 
needs a lot of work. Even after it is 
completed, it will have to be agreed 
upon by the six Allied nations, and then 
ratified by the parliaments of each. The 
U.S. feels it would take a year or more 
at best to complete this process. This is 
considered too long to wait. 

What it adds up to is this: For the 
present, the United States still is urg- 
ing the ratification of the European Army 
treaty first and the European constitu- 
tion later. But the U.S., for the first time, 
is going to press the Europeans to move 
faster toward a political community so 
that it can at least come immediately on 


' the heels of the European Army. 


This means that the door now is wide 
open to the French and other Europeans 
to postpone German rearmament with 
the consent of the U.S. if they can speed 
creation of the political community. 

The French and other European lead- 
ers have been told for the first time that 
the European political community would 
satisfy the requirements of the Richards 
Amendment just as well as a European 
Army, and would assure the continued 
flow of American aid to the Allies. 

This shift of emphasis from German 
rearmament for its own sake to European 
union is only one of the things the U.S. 
is now offering Europe—at the very time 
Secretary Dulles is being criticized and 
accused of shaking a big stick. 

The U.S., for example, is prepared to 
meet the French more than halfway in 
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—Hesse in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 


‘EUROPEAN RECRUITING POSTER‘ 








—Werner in the Indianapolis Star 


‘NO MORE MEALS IN BED?’ 


For lagging Allies: both threats and inducements 


their request for guarantees that they 
will not be left alone on the Continent 
with rearmed Germans near by. Private- 
ly, French leaders have been given the 
hint that when the French Government 
is prepared to demand final ratification in 
Parliament of the European Army treaty, 
the U.S. will make clear its. own plans 
about staying in Europe. 

As indirect assurance that the U.S. 
is in Europe to stay—if EDC is ratified— 
Defense Secretary Charles E. Wilson has 
agreed to boost the U.S. air strength on 
the Continent to a level even higher 


than that talked about last April. Eu- 
ropeans have been assured that military 
aid would continue after 1955 to help 
replace, repair and maintain Europe's 
American-made arms. 

Another inducement offered the Eu- 
ropeans was the promise to ask Congress 
to revise the Atomic Energy law so the 
U.S. could furnish information on nu- 
clear weapons to commanders in the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. Im- 
plied was the promise to train European 
forces to operate atomic cannon and 
atomic-bombing equipment and, _ ulti- 
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AMERICAN TROOPS IN GERMANY 
. . assurances that they will stay? 
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mately, to supply such equipment-with- 
out the atomic war heads themselves- 
to the NATO Allies. 

While Secretary Dulles, in the secret 
NATO session, linked this promise to 
the European Defense Community by 
saying ratification of EDC would eas 
the path for congressional action on 
atomic weapons, actually pressure for 
this step comes more from American 
military men than from the Europeans 
It is an essential preliminary step to the 
incorporating of American-manned aton- 
ic-warfare units into NATO war plans, It 
is needed, too, before negotiations can 
be opened with such countries as France 
Holland and Germany to permit th 
U.S. to build up stockpiles of atomic 
weapons on their soil under America 
control, An agreement of this kind now 
exists with only one country—Britain. 

The U.S. is coupling threats with it 
inducements to the Europeans. America 
Cabinet officers, for example, told a secre 
meeting of the North Atlantic Treat 
Council that the entire future of NATO 
depends on the ratification of EDC. 
Otherwise, said the American. official 
U.S. arms aid to Europe would steadih 
diminish until the pipe line was empt 
and finally come to a complete halt. h 
that event, after some years all th 
NATO forces in Europe—with the excep 
tion of the British—-would be equippt 
mainly with obsolete arms and thei 
military value would be destroyed. 

Secretary Dulles made it clear to th 
Europeans that the U.S. doesn't conside! 
that rearming Germany by admitting be 
to the North Atlantic Treaty Organ 
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—Barrow in the Jersey City Journal 


‘OUR BUDDY’ 


tion is a satisfactory or practical alterna- 
tive to the European Army. The U.S. 
feels that there is more fear in France of 
an unlimited German national military 
force than there is of the limited force 
provided for in the European Army treaty. 

It is unlikely that Germany’s Chancel- 
lor Konrad Adenauer—who fears German 
generals and militarism—would accept a 
national army. Other Germans would not 
accept restrictions on German arms pro- 
duction such as were written into the 
European Army treaty, since this would 
constitute second-class membership in 
NATO, rather than the equality Ger- 
mans demand. 

As a result, the U.S. attitude is that, 
if Europe doesn’t get going with its politi- 
cal and military unity, the U.S. will 
have to consider a completely new de- 
fense strategy that would give up the 
idea of holding a solid defense position 
on the ground east of the Rhine. Officials 
are well aware that such a decision might 
force the U.S. to give up its strategic 
air bases in French North Africa. 

The U.S. actually feels caught by 
Europe's slow motion so far. The Ameri- 
cans are saying the U.S. would not aban- 
don Europe lightly from a military stand- 
point because if Russia saw an opportu- 


| hity and seized Germany it would shift the 


balance of world power and endanger 
American security. On the other hand, 
U.S. officials feel Europe is the world’s 
| Worst fire hazard which in two wars has 
injured not only itself but the people 
who came to put the fire out. 

Pulling out of Europe would be dis- 
‘sttous, American officials tell the Al- 
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~—Pletcher in the Sioux City Journal-Tribone 


‘CONTINENTAL PAUL REVERE’ 
The basic problem: how to handle the world’s worst fire hazard 


lies, but it would also be disastrous for 
the U.S. to cling to a Europe that was 
bringing on another war. 

These circumstances prompted the 
American Administration to its present 
strategy of a “shock treatment” to get 
European politicians off dead center. 

It is clear to the Europeans now—as 
apparently it wasn’t when they were 
given secret warnings last September— 
that the U.S. isn’t bluffing in its threat 
to pull most of its forces back if Euro- 
pean unity fails. 

But behind the open warnings is a 


significant shift in emphasis. At first, 
France and the other countries were told 
they might lose American troops if they 
didn’t complete a European Army with 
German troops this winter. Now they are 
offered an opportunity to postpone re- 
arming the Germans if they will hurry up 
creation of a United States of Europe. 


(Text of Secretary Dulles’s Paris warn- 
ing on European unity, page 38. For 
President Eisenhower’s replies to news- 
papermen on EDC and atomic aid for 
Allies, in direct quotation, see page 65.) 
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AMERICAN BASE IN AFRICA 


—Wide Worid 


. . . linked to Europe’s defenses 
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In Text=— 





WHAT DULLES SAID TO THE FRENCH 


Work With Germany, or Risk Loss of U.S. Help 


Is the U. S. getting ready to pull out of Eu- 
rope unless Germany is rearmed? 

A press conference held by Secretary of 
State John Foster Duiles in Paris caused a sen- 
sation in France. French leaders accused the 
Secretary of delivering a ‘‘tirade,”’ of ‘‘de- 
manding” that the Western Allies hurry up 


The following text consists of excerpts from a statement 
by Secretary of State Dulles, and his answers to questions 
of newspapermen at Paris on December 14, 1953. 


Mr. Dulles: As we see it, our European policy is to make 
Europe a strong and safe home for Western civilization. As a 
member of the West, I take pride in the accomplishment of 
our Western civilization. It has been a very magnificent force 
for a very long time. It now faces a very serious challenge 
with another type of civilization. 

That materialistic form of society is against our spiritu- 
ally founded society and that challenge is a formidable one. 
It is formidable only because in the past divisions of the 
West have so weakened it physically and raised such ques- 
tions as to its past . . . statesmanship and leadership that it 
is no longer the force which it once was. 

As we see it, the postwar planning of Western Europe is 
designed to correct some of these serious mistakes of the 
past and to create a situation where the Western nations 
will cease this suicidal strife in which they have engaged in 
recent centuries. At the heart of that, of course, there are 
allied to the great powers, France and Germany, and we un- 
derstand the policy of continental European countries is to 
create a union here which will make it impossible for that 
strife. to break out again. 

We also understand that that action will be taken within 
the framework of the North Atlantic Treaty, which will 
bring into association with the European Defense Commu- 
nity [EDC] this strength which lies around the periphery of 
EDC. 

It is that policy, in regard to Europe, to which the United 
States is committed. In essence that is the European policy 
which we are trying to co-operate with, and we earnestly 
hope that that policy will be brought into a successful con- 
clusion. 

If, contrary to our hopes and beliefs, it should not happen 
that way, it would force from the United States an agoniz- 
ing reappraisal of its foreign policies. 

Q Is the United States prepared to see the NATO 
[North Atlantic Treaty Organization] treaty extended to 50 
years as the EDC treaty proposes? 

The Secretary replied that there seemed to be a sug- 
gestion that the North Atlantic Treaty comes to an end at 
the end of 20 years. The North Atlantic Treaty is a treaty 
of indefinite duration. Under the treaty there were struc- 
tures being built by the NATO organization and the coun- 
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the European Defense Community Treaty that 
will put German divisions in the defense line 
of Western Europe. 

What, exactly, did Mr. Dulles say? Here are 
his press-conference remarks that created a 
furor over the future of U.S. foreign policy in 
Europe. 


tries were being well knit together. It was inconceivable 
that that structure would be pulled down as long as it was 
serving a useful purpose. 

Q Mr. Secretary, have you any special period in mind 
when it would be necessary to reappraise policy if this com. 
munity does not come about? 

The answer was that to his mind if the European com. 
munity was to be created, it would have to be created soon. 
In all of the countries involved there were forces that were 
working strongly to bring that community about but also in 
all these countries there were contrary forces that were show- 
ing themselves. He believed that separatist forces would 
arise in the countries concerned in the near future that 
might overpower the forces that were now working for the 
community. Therefore he repeated his belief that if action 
was to be taken at all it would have to be taken soon, 


SUICIDE IN DISUNITY— 


Q Mr. Van Zeeland, Belgian Foreign Minister, in a de- 
bate on EDC in the Belgian Government, said that in the 
event of failure of ratification of EDC the Belgian Goven- 
ment would be willing to support admission of Germany 
into NATO. Is the United States Government prepared to 
take this position? 

The Government was not at the moment making ay 
plans on the supposition that EDC would fail. If it did fail 
it would call for a fundamental reappraisal of United States 
policy. 

The United States was interested primarily in the unifice 
tion of France and Germany, which would make it not only 
unlikely but impossible for France and Germany to fight 
each other again. Two world wars have come out of that sit 
uation and yet if there were another war to come out of it 
that would be their responsibility and that possibility would 
require the United States to reconsider its policy very basicak 
ly. The United States is not interested primarily in the EDC 
as a means of getting any fixed number of German divisions 
At present it is interested in trying to create a situation 
that the Western countries will not commit suicide. If the 
decide to commit suicide they may have to commit it alow 

Q Did you make any statement to the Council [North 
Atlantic Council] on your estimate, or the estimate of 
United States Government, as to the intentions of the Sovie 
Union? 

He did make a statement. The gist of it was that it di 
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not seem on the basis of intelligence reports that there was 
any imminent likelihood of an open attack by the Soviet Un- 
ion, but that possibility always existed in the case of a mili- 
tary despotism, which would act without regard to any par- 
iamentary procedures. If there was lessening of risk in that 
respect, there was, on the other hand, an increase of the qual- 
ity of the danger due to the apparent advances being made 
by the Soviet Union in accumulation of atomic weapons. 

“The Soviet Union seems to be engaged in the problems of 
consolidating its own position internally and in relation to its 
gatellites, and while that was going on, it was engaged ap- 
parently on a policy of trying to divide the NATO allies, and 
if that policy succeeded—whereby the Soviet was able to 
futher consolidate its position and build up its atomic 
potential while, at the same time the Western World had 
moved in a path of disunity—then, the situation a few years 
fom now could be very frightening indeed. 

Q What do you think of the opinion that has been ex- 
pressed by several NATO authorities that NATO forces have 
now reached a point where they might discourage aggression? 

The Secretary agrees that the forces of NATO are at a 
point where they were certainly an important element in 
discouraging aggression but the military potential of coun- 
tries did not stand still. The military potential of the Soviet 
Union was not standing still. He did not think that they could 
accept the view that they should relax their efforts so far as 
NATO forces are concerned. 


A DEADLINE FOR ACTION— 


Q In your definition of the period “soon” for ratification 
of the EDC Treaty does that mean prior to consideration of 
the United States fiscal year 1954-55? 

He said he had no doubt congressional committees 
would seek information with respect to progress toward un- 
ity in Europe. Congress always had attached great impor- 
tance to that. 

If one went back to the legislative action that authorized 
so-called Marshall Plan aid one would find it stated there its 
purpose is to promote European unity. 

In legislation under which the United States is operating 
this year one finds 50 per cent of the money appropriated 
this year for prospective members of the EDC cannot be 
paid over except to EDC itself. 

This 50 per cent was arrived at on the theory that the EDC 
would probably come into being about the first of the year, 
which is halfway through the United States fiscal year, so 
half the funds are now legally tied up so they cannot be paid 
or their proceeds used except on condition that the EDC 
comes into existence. On that basis you can draw your own 
inferences. 

Q The question is not over funds already committed but 
over the possibility of future commitments of funds for the 
United States fiscal year 1954-55 or the French calendar 
year 1955, 

He said that really was getting too hypothetical. He 
added we would all like to think the war there [Indochina] 
might be successfully concluded in the next calendar year 


| which is provided for already. 


Q In the event of the failure of the EDC and the rethink- 


; ing of the United States does that involve rethinking of 
| United States relationship with NATO? 


Well it would not involve abandonment or repudiation of 
United States obligations under the NATO Treaty. It would 
involve some rethinking of how to implement that treaty. 


HOW LONG GIS WILL STAY— 


Q If the EDC is ratified, would you undertake to keep 
United States troops in Europe? 

The Secretary said he could not go beyond the state- 
ment the President made: if there was an EDC within the 
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SECRETARY OF STATE DULLES 
“an agonizing reappraisal’ 


framework, that would insure intimate and full co-operation 
between the United Kingdom and United States forces in 
portions of the EDC, on the continent of Europe. 

Q When you talk about implementing our obligations un- 
der the NATO Treaty, were you thinking of such things as 
disposition of United States forces? 

The Secretary said if events compelled what he referred 
to as an “agonizing reappraisal” one of the elements that 
would be considered in that reappraisal would be the dis- 
position of United States forces. 

Q If it is difficult to make commitments years in advance 
why is the EDC to involve a commitment of 50 years? 

The Secretary replied he did not negotiate or have any- 
thing to do with negotiation of the European Defense Com- 
munity Treaty. 

As he understood it, it was negotiated primarily by France 
and other members of the community, so if you wanted to ask 
whether the terms were wise or not all he could say was ask 
the people who drew them up. 

All he could say was that, through action, France herself 
and her associates made that treaty a symbol of something 
that was very significant. The treaty was a symbol 
throughout the whole world, not only in the United States 
but the whole world, of whether there was to be a sincere, 
rational effort to put France and Germany together again so 
that perhaps hostilities, which plagued the world and threat- 
ened Western civilization for the last 200 years—was it going 
to be ended or would it be revised? 

This was the French proposal for putting that hostility to 
an end. 

They did the terms—we did not have anything to do 
with negotiating or befriending that treaty. 

They admitted the symbol and he thouglit the world was 
going to watch what becomes of the symbol. Certainly the 
United States would watch with great anxiety. 

Q Do you anticipate as long as they do exist some United 
States military forces will be stationed on the Continent? 

That is my anticipation, yes. 


(For President Eisenhower’s view on European unity and 
U. S. aid, see the text of the President’s press conference. 
Begins on page 65.) 
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ith GEN. NATHAN F. TWININ 


Chief of Staff, U.S. Air Force 






‘U.S. AIR OFFENSE 
STRONGER THAN RUSSIA‘S’ 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Why is air power getting more 
emphasis now, at a time when land and sea power 
are being cut back? Are modern aircraft really 
changing the strategy of war from the World 
War II pattern? Can they replace ground forces 
to any large extent? 

To get the answers to these basic questions, 
U.S. News & World Report invited to its confer- 
ence room the nation’s No. 1 airman, the Chief 
of Staff of the U.S. Air Force, Gen. Nathan F. 
Twining. The recorded interview with General 
Twining follows. 








GEN. NATHAN F. TwINING has been deeply in- 
volved in military aviation for 30 years. He has 
commanded a large wartime bomber force in Eu- 
rope, a troop-support force in the Pacific, the en- 
tire air defense of Alaska. It was planes of his 
command that first used A-bombs in warfare. 

General Twining knows something of land and 
sea power, as well. He served in the infantry in 
World War I, has a brother who is a major gen- 
eral of the Marine Corps, another who is a retired 
Navy captain. He became USAF Chief of Staff in 
June, 1953. 
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Q Everybody talks about the number of wings and 
the appropriations for the Air Force, but not too 
much is said about the basic, true military impact of 
the airplane on modern warfare. Broadly speaking, 
General Twining, do you think the airplane has revo- 
lutionized the strategy of war, and do you think it will 
continue to? 

A I think that the airplane, particularly since the 
advent of new weapons of incredible power, has defi- 
nitely revolutionized warfare. I don’t think this fact 
is recognized everywhere. It’s a question of time and 
education. 

Q What are some of the directions in which it has 
changed? 


plane on the strategy itself? Would you say the air 
plane has changed it completely? Clausewitz [nine 
teenth-century German writer on warfare], fo 
instance, gave his concept of war when there were onl; 
ground troops and navies. What would the modern 
Clausewitz say? 

A Well, Mr. Churchill and other leaders have said 
that this force of ours has kept us out of war so far 

Q Is the strategy of the ground army affected by 
the airplane? 

A I think it is. I don’t think any ground army can 
move effectively in the field—and I’m talking about 
a general war now—without the assistance of ai 
forces. Control of the air is necessary. And to get con: 
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A First of all, you have a great mobility in a flying trol of the air takes a lot of air fighting. You get tha ty 
unit—you can base it in one place, protect it, and air superiority in two ways: by your own fighter sh 
strike from there over great distances. Another factor going out and meeting the enemy in air-to-air com 
is the dependence of major surface operations on bat and, more effectively, by the bomber force going sit 
control of the air. in to knock out the opponent’s bases and sources ol fF th 

Q And by control of the air you mean that you are supply. That’s the most effective use of air power it Y 
able to control it against other people’s attack, or the initial stages of a war. We 
that you are able to deliver a blow against the enemy Q Do the new weapons help in that? | 
—which is it, or is it both offensive and defensive? A Oh, yes, definitely. 

A Both, but offensive capability is the important Q Would you say, then, that the first steps in an — Ne 
thing. The offensive capability is important in pre- war would be the battle for the destruction of tt Ja 
venting war as well as in winning a war. For instance, enemy’s bases? | ag 
the Strategic Air Command and its big bombs, plus A Yes, and the destruction of the enemy in the ai! He 
what our other forces can do with new weapons, pro- Q But you would take a longer time to dest) F the 
vides a powerful counterthreat against aggression. No their sources of production and their bases than yo Co 
aggressor is likely to move out against the possessor of would to destroy the immediate enemy ait fort the 
such a deterrent force until he feels that he has a bet- wouldn’t you? » to 
ter one and can hit quicker and harder than we can. A That’s a longer-range program, but with model ‘ 

Q How would you appraise the impact of the air- weapons that phase might be reached very quickly out 
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War ‘Revolutionized’ by Airplane Plus New Weapons 





.. « How Strategy Has Shifted .. . Role of Pilotless Craft 


Q Therefore the immediate steps in the war would 
be combat across the enemy lines between the air- 
planes of both nations— 

A Our primary task would be to reduce the enemy’s 
capability to strike us with his weapons. This would 
involve knocking out his air bases. His long-range 
force would be a primary target. The best way to at- 
tack that force would be on the ground at its bases. Of 
course, the tactical air operation with the army would 
be going on at the same time. The tactical air force 
would be hitting the near-by fields, the tactical fields, 
with shorter ange fighters and bombers. The tactical 
air force would also be fighting in the air, air-to-air 
combat, as well as knocking out the bases it could 
reach. But the primary aim would be to protect this 
country and the rest of the free world, which means 


we would attack as soon as possible their long-range. 


air force—in the air, on the ground—and their air- 
craft and weapons factories. 
Q Would you say that in the next war this fighting 


area—where the fighting for air supremacy would ° 


take place—would be larger than it was in the last 
war? 

A Yes, I think it would be much larger. 

Q Several hundred miles? 

A Yes. The airplane now has a longer range than 
in the last war. 


WHAT KOREA SHOWED— 


Q Does Korea point any indications as to what that 
type of combat would be, or were the distances too 
short there? 

A We should remember that Korea was a unique 
situation. What we actualy did in Korea was to keep 
them from setting up any air operations south of the 
Yalu. We had them really blocked out of there. That 
was our No. 1 mission. 

Q You mean their air bases? 

A Yes. And our tactical air force could cover all of 
North Korea. We had some medium bombers from 
Japan and Okinawa and they were very effective 
against all types of targets. They carried the big loads. 
However, the tactical air force could and did reach all 
the targets that were attacked in the Korean war. The 
Communists tried diligently, as you know, to get 
their air force established in North Korea and nearer 
to our lines and bases, but they were never successful. 

Still more effective was our ability—which it turned 
out we didn’t need but which we might have—to 
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go even farther back and knock out the air bases in 
the rear. We didn’t do that for reasons that are well 
known. The point is that, once you get control of the 
air, the army can operate and be supplied without in- 
terruption. But a big army trying to operate without 
the necessary air cover and support would have a 
very difficult time. 


Air Supremacy vs. Masses of Men 

Q A mass army is rather useless in that situation? 

A It is much less effective and is not likely to keep 
moving. 

Q So that Russia with her masses of men might 
not be at a great advantage? 

A That’s right, if we have air superiority. 

Q But you still need the ground forces, don’t you? 

A Certainly we must have ground forces. People 
sometimes get the idea that the Air Force doesn’t 
believe in ground forces, but that is far from the 
truth. 

Q They protect your bases, don’t they? 

A Not only that, but they have a most important 
role in modern warfare. 

Q Do you think that the bases and the sources of 
production are any better protected now than in 
World War II so that they would be more difficult to 
knock out—underground, perhaps? 

A Well, our enemy would have some installations 
underground, but I don’t think they will be able to 
put enough underground to help them much. The 
cost of putting just a few installations underground 
is tremendous. Even where this can be done it is still 
necessary to transport everything aboveground. Of 
course the targets will be farther away than they were 
in the last war. This is why we must have long-range 
bombers. With the old B-17s in the last war we could 
reach all of Germany. In fact, we would go from Italy 
right up to Berlin, and we had staging bases in Rus- 
sia for those targets in Northeast Germany that we 
couldn’t reach from England or Italy. 

Q Do you think it absolutely essential to have bases 
near enough to make frequent trips to the enemy ter- 
ritory? 

A It is highly desirable. 

Q Therefore the long-range bomber couldn’t do 
the job alone? 

A The job would be more difficult and would take 
longer if we had to operate entirely from bases in this 
hemisphere. 


(Continued on next page) 


... ‘Eventually a large number of pilotless planes’ 


Q Because of the necessity of making round trips 
over great distances? 
A That’s right. 


AIR BOMBING IN WAR Il— 


Q But didn’t the studies of World War II after the 
war indicate that the air destruction wasn’t the pri- 
mary factor in the defeat of the enemy? Didn't the 
Finletter Report and some of the other reports tend 
to discount the air? 

A No, on the contrary, the Strategic Bombing Sur- 
vey and the President’s Air Policy Commission Re- 
port both stressed the decisive influence of air power. 

Q What did all those surveys show, as you recall? 

A Well, for one thing the Germans were out of oil. 
That was a serious thing for their transportation. I 
saw them moving guns with oxen in Northern Italy. 

Q What was the destruction in the Far East? 

A Japan, too, was out of fuel. All their refineries 
fortunately were on the seacoast and made good tar- 
gets. And, in addition, our submarines had sunk most 
of their tankers. 

Q If the enemy puts its bases farther inland, don’t 
you have the advantages of faster strategic bombers— 
jets, for example—that can do it in quicker time? 

A Yes. One reason we want forward bases in the 
event of war is to enable us to hit the enemy with a 
large number of planes very quickly. It would also 
enable us to strike from more directions at the same 
time. All our attacks would be co-ordinated to satu- 
rate and confuse the defenses, which is vitally impor- 
tant. 

Q If you were not permitted to use all your bases, 
would it not change your whole strategy? 

A No, it wouldn’t change the strategy fundamen- 
tally because the same targets would still have to be 
destroyed. It would just take us longer to do it. 

Q Do you think you will be given the chance to 
carry out your plans? Might not the enemy strike first 
and confuse you? 

A We must assume that the enemy would strike 
first. 

Q Doesn't the fact that you have this great disper- 
sion of bases make it less likely that an enemy could 
cripple you in an initial attack? 

A Of course, that’s another reason why these bases 
are necessary—to get this dispersion. 

Q Hasn't the introduction of the high-speed plane 
itself altered the strategy of war? 

A Yes, it has, but each side is stepping up its speed, 
so it becomes relative. The high-speed plane, with 
high-altitude performance, has improved the offen- 
sive capability of both sides. You can penetrate de- 
fenses much better with the high-speed, high-altitude 
plane than you could with the low-altitude, slow- 
speed plane. 


Q Do you require fighter planes with your bombers 
at the speeds that you now have? 

A We plan to use fighters on some missions. 

- Q Would there be mass flights? 

A It wouldn’t be quite the same as in World War I]. 
That was one of our problems—the minute we took 
off from a base we were in a bomber stream. The 
big formations were in the air and headed in a cer- 
tain direction, so the enemy was all set for them, 
What we visualize now is a somewhat different type 
of attack. 

Q And not in so large a mass? 

A That’s right. 


PILOTLESS PLANES— 


Q How near are we to the point where speed is so 
great that planes can pass each other in thousandths 
of a second and we can't have any pilots in the planes? 

A Eventually we will have a large number of pilot. 
less planes. 

Q Is it a matter of years or months? 

A Years. 

.Q Will pilotless planes again revolutionize strat- 
egy? 

A Only to a degree. These are very expensive weap- 
ons and there must be great improvements in their ac- 
curacy and control, but they are hard to stop. They 
will be used more and more in air warfare as they de- 
velop. 

Q But your objective would still be control of the 
air? 

A That’s right. 

Q Does the pilotless plane drop the bomb or does 
the plane go right in? 

A The plane goes right in. 

Q It is destroyed then? 

A Yes. 

Q Are they like the rockets in the last war? 

A Yes, some of them will be. The ultimate is the 
V-2 type with a range of thousands of miles. 

Q But weren’t they widely inaccurate? 

A Well, that’s the difficult thing about this push- 
button age—the guidance is very difficult. 

Q Doesn't that imply that if an enemy plane or one 
of our planes were flying toward a target, a guided 
plane could be directed toward that plane and stop it 
in flight? Haven’t you invented a defensive weapon 
against this? 

A We have defenses and they are being improved. 

Q If all these weapons are electrically controlled, 
sooner or later you should be able to direct your pl 
lotiess plane or some other weapon to a plane and 
stop it in flight— 

A Yes, but you can’t get all of them. And besides 
there are countermeasures which can often be used 
to cause an approaching missile to miss. 
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,.» Russians in ‘a tremendous 


THE OFFENSE IS AHEAD— 


Q Which is on top now—offense or defense? 

A Right now I'd say it’s the offense. 

Q Can you say anything at all about the Russian 
defenses? 

A All I can say is that we know they are working 
very hard on both their air defense and their offense. 
They have some top-notch scientists. 

Q Would you say that our offense at the moment is 
stronger than their offense? 

A Yes. 

Q By a comfortable margin, or is it nip and tuck? 

A I’dsay by a pretty good margin. 

Q Is it likely that they will catch up, or are we 
keeping our lead over them? 

A That’s pretty hard to answer. They are making a 
tremendous effort to overcome our lead. 

Q Speaking of this offense as stronger than defense, 
is that qualitatively or quantitatively? 

A Qualitatively. : 

Q So that quantity is not the only answer, is it? 

A No. Quantity alone is not enough. In this type of 
operation we’re talking about, quality is important. 
You must have the best equipment, and the highest 
degree of readiness, plus the highest degree of ability 
to use the equipment. 

Q Aren't you people the only air force that has had 
that experience? 

A Probably we’ve had the most experience, but the 
British are very good too. 

Q Well, our side, shall we say, is the only one that 
has had such experience— 

A Yes, but the Soviets are working at it. 

Q The Soviet experience in wartime was limited 
pretty much to tactical operations, wasn’t it? 

A Yes. 

Q They have not had any long-range experience? 

A Not in wartime. 

Q Are they organizers? This is a tremendous or- 
ganization job. Would they be good at it? 

A We don’t know everything about the Soviets, of 
course, but we do know they are not backward. If they 
want to do something, and they have their ideas crys- 
tallized on what they want to do, they seem willing to 
make almost any sacrifice to achieve it. 


U.S. VS. SOVIET PILOTS— 


Q How g00d are they at training pilots? 

A I think they have good pilots. 

Q As good as ours? 

A Right now I’d say “No.” 

Q Take another category: How has the airplane 
revolutionized war, or will it, with respect to the trans- 
Port of troops behind the enemy lines? 

A I think we’ve come a long way in that. We have 
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bigger airplanes, much larger and faster—they carry 
more people at one time and make the concentrations 
quicker. The art of airborne operations has been 
greatly developed. ; 

Q Isn't there a trend toward the use of helicopters? 

A The helicopter has to be used where you really 
have control of the air; otherwise you are exposing a 
defenseless airplane. 

Q Then there is a great drawback to using the 
helicopter? 

A The helicopter is a wonderful machine if it is 
used in the right way. 

Q What is its principal function? 

A Right now the evacuation of the wounded. It has 
been a wonderful thing in saving the lives of men. 

Q It is not at all an offensive weapon— 

A Not in air warfare. It is helpful in surface war- 
fare if you have control of the air. For example, you 
can move troops from ship to shore by helicopter. It’s 
a quicker way than going in by boat. You can use both 
helicopters and landing craft together; it would help 
to get the concentration on shore quickly. 

Q Is the helicopter useful to artillery-fire control? 

A For spotting, yes. 

Q What is the status of missions for the armed serv- 
ices? Do they still have separate missions? 

A The roles and missions of the services have not 
been changed. We still have forces designed for spe- 
cific roles. We also have certain joint Army, Air 
Force, and Navy missions. 

Q Under that, which is very broad, isn’t it the pur- 
pose to hit the enemy with everything you’ve got 
whenever you can? Is that the theory of the missions? 

A Each service has a job to do. 


AIR TASK: PREVENT WAR— 


Q How do you feel about the atmosphere in this 
country that the next war is going to be so destructive 
that there is practically no use in fighting it? What 
impact does that have on a military man’s mind? 

A Well, it is something to think about, and that is 
why we feel so strongly that we must never let this 
war happen. We figure that’s our main job—prevent 
this war from starting. Nevertheless, there is a tre- 
mendous difference between victory and defeat by a 
ruthless enemy no matter how great the destruction. 
The best way to prevent war is to be able to win. 

Q That presupposes that the enemy will become 
aware of your deterrent force, doesn’t it? 

A That’s right. 

Q So that what we are doing today in discussing 
this is constructive in that we are describing a theo- 
retical war in terms of what an enemy might expect. 
He couldn’t be deterred if he didn’t know. Wouldn't 
it be part of the policy to let him know? 


(Continued on next page) 
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. « « ‘We may never be able to build an airtight defense’ 


A I should think it would be, and I think that he 
does. 

Q Do you suppose the Soviets have the prewar Ger- 
man viewpoint of miscalculation of our willingness to 
retaliate? 

A I think the Soviets are realistic enough to reject 
the old German idea. They saw what happened. The 
Germans overlooked the United States twice, and I 
don’t think the Soviets are going to do that. I don’t 
think they are going to start a major war without 
thinking they have the capability of knocking out 
their most formidable opponent. 

Q Can you build a real defense for a nation in the 
air—a Maginot-line idea? 

A We may never be able to build an absolutely air- 
tight defense, but we can build one that will make it 
very costly for the enemy. 

Q Would it be very expensive to build? 

A Yes. 

Q What would you say of this defense? Would you 
say that 20 per cent, 30 per cent of the enemy’s planes 
got through? Would we possibly have a situation com- 
parable to what England had in defense? 

A A great many bombers did get through the Brit- 
ish defenses, «nd the British defenses were good. And 
had the German air offensive been pushed in a more 
effective manner it might have been successful. 

Q Is your concept of air power going to result in a 
reduced size of armies, or will you need the large 
mass armies? 

A I don’t want to get into the other fellow’s baili- 
wick. I don’t like to talk too much about that. 

Q What about from the Soviet side, not just ours? 
They have been depending upon mass man power— 

A I think that’s what they still figure. 


If Russia Invades Europe— 

Q How would that work? If the Russians send an 
overwhelming ground force marching across Europe 
to the extent that you couldn’t bomb them because 
they would be interwoven with the other parts of the 
population, your only hope then would be to bom- 
bard their sources and bases. But, meanwhile, 
wouldn't their armies overrun Europe? 

A If war should come, and we started our air offen- 
sive, got it going immediately against ‘heir capability 
of attacking us in this country, and against their war 
industry, I don’t think their army could be effectively 
supported for very long. In addition, their armies 
would be subjected to direct attack by tactical air 
forces, which also can be very effective. 

Q How does that idea of the knockout punch dif- 
fer from the idea between the two world wars—the 
blitzkrieg idea? 

A The blitzkrieg was really a combination of ar- 
mies and air which enabled them to overcome forces 
that had less mobility and less air support. If war is 


forced upon us, we plan to provide air support with 
our tactical force. In addition, we have the long-range 
bomber force which would go deeper to the heart of 
the enemy country and destroy its sources of military 
power. 

Q This is the strategic bombing— 

A That’s right. 

Q During the last war many people felt that this 
wasn’t as immediately effective as the warfare that 
went on in the armies and the tactical air force. Has 
anything happened to make you feel that you can ac- 
celerate that step? Is there a new weapon? 

A Yes. In V’orld War II we sometimes had to go 
back to a target four or five times before we knocked 
it out. I don’t think we’ll have to go back a second 
time to knock out a target now. 


HIGH-ALTITUDE BOMBING— 


Q With the great height at which your planes are 
flying, might they not hit the wrong country? 

A Altitude has little effect on bombing accu- 
racy. Furthermore, our aiming methods are much 
improved for all altitudes and for all weather con- 
ditions. 

Q You feel sure you can hit within a reasonable 
distance of the target irrespective of the height? 

A No question about it. We’re doing it every day 
here in the United States. 

Q You're practicing the dropping of bombs on tar- 
Sets at great heights? 

A Oh, yes. The crews are flying practice missions 
every day. They do it at night and in bad weather. We 
score the accuracy of each of these missions. This is 
going on constantly. 

Q How high up is this done? 

A 40,000 feet and higher. 

Q Is the B-47 replacing the B-36 at all? 

A No. The Boeing B-47 is in the medium range. It 
doesn’t nave nearly the range of the Convair B-36. 
Now, the Boeing B-52, the long-range jet bomber 
which is just coming into production, will replace the 
B-36. 

Q After that, do you think you will get the pilot- 
less plane? 

A We have other piloted bombers on the drawing 
boards. I can’t state definitely when the p.lotless plane 
will be available in numbers. I’m not as optimistic as 
some and not as pessimistic as some. 

Q What is the difference between the B-29 and the 
B-50? 

A The B-50 is an improved version of the B-2° 
Both are piston-powered bombers. The jet B-47 will 
replace both the B-29 and the B-50. 

Q Could you give us any idea of the extent to which 
the range of our planes has been increased since 
World War II? 
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... ‘Air power is now global and not confined to theaters’ 


A The B-36, which was not available in the last war, 
has practically double the range of the B-29. 

Q So that our strategic capability has advanced 
greatly? 

A Yes. The development of the refueling technique 
has also greatly increased our long-range capability. 
We have performed over 50,000 refuelings in the air 
under all conditions. Even if we were to lose our bases 
overseas, we still would have a capability from this 
country. 

Q Isn't that true of fighters, too? 

A Oh, yes. Fighters can fly from bases in this coun- 
try right across to England and to North Africa by re- 
fueling in the air. They have crossed the Pacific the 
same way. 

Q Isn't this refueling technique analogous to refuel- 
ing a fleet at sea? You both used to have to go to bases 
—now they refuel at sea and you refuel in the air— 

A That’s right. 

Q When you are talking about enemy bombers get- 
ting through, what is the shortest distance from enemy 
territory to our territory, and is that over the Pole? 

A The shortest route to the United States would be 
from the Chukchi Peninsula, in Siberia, to Northwest 
United States. But to the East Coast the closest place 
would be the Murmansk area in Northern Russia. 

Q How many miles is that distance? 

. A About 3,500 miles. 

Q That means they must have planes that can go 
7,000 miles? 

A To get back all the way, yes. Most of their long- 
range aircraft can’t make the round trip to any part 
of the United States except the Pacific Northwest, 
without refueling. But they might decide to expend 
some planes on one-way missions for the great damage 
they could do with modern weapons. 

Q Do they refuel in the air? 

A There is nothing to prevent them from develop- 
ing this technique. We have been doing it for years 
and there is no mystery about it. 

Q Without refueling, most of their missions against 
the United States would have to be suicide missions? 

A One-way missions—not necessarily suicide mis- 
sions. Crews might escape or simply be captured. We 
must not assume, of course, that they are making no 
progress in developing aircraft with greater range. 
They are going ahead just as we are. 

Q Don’t they have a jet bomber? 

A They have many jet bombers. Most of them are 
light bombers. 


U.S. USE OF AIR POWER— 


Q Is our concept of the use of air power based upon 
a single enemy, or is it flexible enough to take care of 
two enemies at one time? For instance, suppose the 
Soviets should start another Korea—that is, they 


could equip the Chinese and put huge air bases in 
China but not be at wer i:emselves, so we couldn’t do 
anything to them in Europe. Is your strategy such 
that we could defend ourselves against their war via 
Chin? , 

A We must be prepared to meet them either way. 
That’s another advantage in having long-range air 
power. It can go a long way in any direction. Air pow- 
er is now global and not confined to theaters. 

Q Do you anticipate supplying large forces by air? 
There were arguments in the last war as to whether 
you need do that or not— 

A We still need shipping for large-scale sustained 
operations. But our Strategic Air Command units can 
now move to distant bases and carry with them all the 
equipment they need to operate for a month. 

Q Thirty-day supplies? 

A Yes. They can keep plugging for 30 days without 
much help. Of course, you would have to restock the 
base with fuel and bombs. 

Q How does SAC manage this business of flying 
away with equipment for 30 days’ fighting? 

A Well, they load up the bomb bay with supplies 
and Military Air Transport Service helps on the initial 
movement. Other aircraft of the Strategic Air Com- 
mand, such as aerial tankers, also carry supplies and 
personnel—not the entire unit but enough to keep 
them operating for 30 days. We are doing this all the 
time in our training. 


Soviet Build-up in China 

Q What is your information as to the build-up in 
Asia? Is there any considerable building of air bases 
in China at the present time? 

A Yes, they’re building quite a few bases. 

Q How do you find the morale of the Air Force in 
relation to recruits and volunteers? Do you find the 
same glamour in the Air Force for young men that it 
had before? 

A We are still getting many volunteers who are in- 
terested in an Air Force career, but not enough of 
them. 

Q Do you think you are getting as good boys as 
you had in World War II? 

A Yes, I think so. But we now have to take a pro- 
portionate percentage of men in the lower categories 
of skill and education. 

Q Do you think you are as good in pilot training? 

A Yes. Although we have had to lower our educa- 
tional requirements a little, we still select them very 
carefully. We now take high-school graduates who 
can qualify. 

Q You did require college? 

A Two years of college. 

Q Is there any prospect of an air academy? 

A I don’t know. That’s in the hands of the Congress. 
I hope so. 
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We’ve Been Asked: 








| ABOUT HOUSING-AID PLANS 








e A revised plan for federal aids to housing is now 
under study at the White House. 


@ Home buyers and builders would be helped by some 
of the proposed changes in housing laws. 


@ Federal Government would withdraw from some 
of its mortgage-financing activities. 


What's this new housing plan all 
about? 

The proposal is to overhaul the present 
system of federal housing aids. This 
calls for easier terms on Government- 
insured mortgages and on loans to re- 
pair and modernize homes. Also, the 
Government would get out of the mort- 
gage-buying business. Families with 
small incomes sometimes would find it 
easier to buy their own homes. The slum- 
clearance program would be broadened, 
with attention not only on removing slum 
areas but also on saving areas threatened 
with a slum “blight.” 


The new plan would have a minimum 
emphasis on federally financed housing, 
great emphasis on private methods of 
providing homes. Essentially, the Gov- 
ernment would be moving away from 
federal subsidies for home _ building, 
though there still would be help in pro- 
viding homes for some _ low-income 
families. 


Where does this new plan come 
from? 

The plan is offered by a 23-man com- 
mittee that was set up by Presidenc Ei- 
senhower to. offer suggestions io guide 
him in making housing recommendations 
to Congress next month. Some members 
differed with parts of the final plan, but 
the proposal is expected to form a basis 
for further housing studies by the Presi- 
dent and by Congress. 


Does the proposal call for an end of 
public housing? 

No. The committee recommends contin- 
uance of low-rent public housing, for a 
time at least. But it makes no recom- 
mendation on how many public-housing 
homes should be built. At present, Con- 
gress authorizes the building of 20,000 
public-housing units a year; the Presi- 
dent asked for 35,000. 


Would banks and other holders of 
mortgages still be able to sell 
them? 

Yes, but not to the Government. The pre- 

sent federal mortgage-buying agency, the 

Federal National Mortgage Association— 


known as “Fannie Mae”—would be re. 
placed by a federally chartered but pri. 
vately financed setup, the National Mort. 
gage Marketing Corporation. This would 
provide a secondary market for mort- 
gages backed by the Federal Housing 
Administration or the Veterans’ Adminis. 
tration. Stock in the new NMMC would 
be subscribed by banks, insurance com. 
panies and other mortgage lenders that 
would sell mortgages to it. 


What of the insured-mortgage pro- 
gram? 

That would be continued with some 
changes. Down-payment and _ amortiza- 
tion terms for FHA-insured mortgages 
would be made the same for existing 
houses and new construction. At present, 
old homes require at least a 20 per cent 
down payment with 20 years to pay, 
while new construction may carry as 
little as 5 per cent down and 30 years to 
pay in the lower-cost brackets. In gen- 
eral, the plan calls for more liberal mort- 
gage terms for small houses as well as for 
larger rental buildings, and for home- 
repair and modernization loans. 


Would low-income families be 
favored? 

Yes, under a proposed program that 
would be tried out on an experimental 
basis for two years. This calls for a 40- 
year, 100 per cent FHA-insured mort 
gage up to $7,600—or $8,600 in high 
cost areas. Builders or owners of such 
homes would be offered FHA backing 
for 85 per cent of the value while they 
rented the houses to low-income families. 
Lease-purchase contracts would allow 
the tenants to buy if they could. Wher 
buying, a tenant would have to put down 
only $200 to cover settlement charges 
and initial payments on taxes, insurance 
and such, 


What about slum clearance? 

The program of helping cities to clei 
up slum areas v ould be expanded. Fed- 
eral grants and loans would be offered, 
and there would be technical advice. 4 
fund for slum elimination would be s# 
up, to be administered by a new agent 
the Urban Renewal Administration. 
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THE THREE CUTLER-HAMMER STARS 
kk *& 
STAND FOR THREE NEW STANDARDS 


+7 installs easier 
vt fg il yb bed yi 26 works better 
#7 lasts longer 


normally open, normally closed, or both. A screw driver 
is the only tool needed. 











Adjustable overload coils... 


Each heater ccil can be placed in any of four positions 
to permit adjustment of the overload protection to 
within 3% of the motor rating...compared to 10% 
or 12% on competitive control. 














Full three-phase protection... 


Another Cutler-Hammer “first!’ Now the widely demanded three- 
coil overload protection, so necessary to prevent single-phasing 
motor burn-outs, is here as an optional feature in standard 
starter constructions and losures. Complete 3-Phase protection 
... without the high cost of special starter assemblies or the 
many problems of cumbersome off-size enclosures. 


; eae = _ ee 
Better performance is more than a mere claim in the spectacular UTLER-HAMMER 
re See 





new Cutler-Hammer *<x¢x% Motor Control. Field tested for more 
than two years in hundreds of the most difficult jobs before it was 
ever released for sale. Compared with every make of control by 
actual users...to have most say, “Better than anything we have ever 
used’’ Loaded with new features, a few of which are described all 
too briefly above. Try it now! Order from your nearby Cutler- 
Hammer Authorized Distributor today. CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 
1462 St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


CUT! [R-HAMMER + >< + MOTOR CONTROL 
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Using waterways as kighways 
to better steel production 


Along the banks of the Ohio— 
“La Belle Riviere” to the French ex- 
lorer LaSalle—not far below Pitts- 
nner lie the river docks of Weirton 
Steel Company, a major division of 
National Steel, pictured here by re- 
nowned artist Peter Helck. 


Working 24 hours a day, great magnet 
and clam shell cranes unload the massive 
barges carrying cecal and steel scrap 
.. . hoisting from each barge a cargo 
that fills from 15 to 20 gondola cars on 
the cliff above for transfer to the nearby 
Weirton mills. Here, too, come 1 
barges of different types bringir 


AN INDEPENDENT COMPANY OWNED BY MORE THAN 


chemicals and other bulk ingredients 
essential to the steel-making process. 


America’s great inland waterways 
serve again as a highway for the trans- 
portation of finished steel. National 
Steel’s products are delivered to cus- 
tomers along the 2,200-mile span from 
Weirton down the Ohio and Mississippi 
Rivers to the Gulf of Mexico and on to 
Houston, Texas, 14 barge-days away. 


5 


More than 3,500,000 tons of materials 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 


passed over the Weirton river docks in 
the past year, and the capacity of these 
handling facilities has been markedly 
increased by recent additions to keep 
pace with National Steel’s expanding 
steel production. 

Use of economical water transportation 
is another reason why National Steel 
has become recognized as an efhcie 
producer of high-quality steel products 
. .. a leader in steel-making progress. 


CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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19,000 STOCK LDERS 





HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY 
; Cleveland, Ohio. Producer of 





s ings in the Great Lakes area. 
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SEVEN GREAT DIVISIONS 


WELDED INTO ONE COMPLETE 


STEEL-MAKING STRUCTURE 


THE HANNA FURNACE CORP. 
Buffalo, New York. Blast fur- 
nace division for production 
of various types of pig iron. 


nN ore from extensive hold- 


GREAT LAKFS STEEL CORP. 
Detroit, Mick. A major supplier 
of standard and s il carbon 
steel products for a wide range 
of applications in industry. 


NATIONAL MINES CORP. 
Supplies high grade metallur- 
gical coal for the tremendous 
needs of National Steel mills. 


WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY 
Weirton, W. Va. World’s larg- 
est independent manufacturer 
of tin plate. Producer of many 
other important steel products. 


NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
Houston, Texas. Warehouse 
and distribution facilities for 
stee! products in the Southwest. 


STRAN-STEEL DIVISION 
Ecorse, Mich. and Terre Haute, 
Ind. Exclusive manufacturer of 
famous Quonset buildings and 
Stran-Steel nailable framing. 
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NATIONAL 
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Between the ceiling of your plant and a point 
seven feet above the floor there’s a lot of 
valuable space. You heat it in winter, 
illuminate it, pay rent for it... but do you 
use it? Many companies lift, move and store 
materials more efficiently and at lower cost 
with Whiting overhead Trambeam. 

The aisles of your plant will be free of 
slow-moving, dangerous traffic; one man will 
move or stack heavier loads faster than 

three or four do now. Look into Whiting 
Trambeam M~rorail and Crane Systems 
today... write for complete information. 


WHITING CORPORATION 
15674 Lathrop Avenue, Harvey, Illinois 


Sales Offices and Distributors in all Principal Cities 
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Overhead Traveling Electric Cranes 





WHITING PRODUCTS HELP INDUSTRY 
TO PRODUCE MORE .. . FASTER! 
® , 


TRAMBEAM® OVERHEAD 
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Whiting Corporation also manufactures Railroad and Aviation equipment, 
Swenson Chemical Processing equipment and Metal-working Machinery. 
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ROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


NEW DELHI..... 


>> Here are the impressions of Asia that Vice President Nixon and his party 
left in this capital as they neared the end of their fact-finding tour: 

Indochina looks hopeless. Members of the Nixon party were disgusted with 
what they found there. Mr. Nixon was surprised to see how little is being done 
to build up a real native army. Ina way, it's understandable. It may be too 
much to expect--to ask French colonials to work themselves out of jobs by build- 
ing up a Vietnamese national army that would supplant the French. 

The Chinese Communists clearly have designs on Southeast Asia. There is 
really nothing to stop them from sweeping over the area, either. 

Perhaps the only way to prevent the Chinese Communists from overrunning 
Southeast Asia is to warn them that, if they take so much as one step in that 
direction, they run the risk of being hit with the A-bomb, or even the H-bomb. 
But a negotiated peace, on the Korean pattern, is certainly no solution. 








>> As for Premier Nehru of India.....In Mr. Nixon's view: 

The time has come for the U.S. to make up its mind about Nehru. This is 
especially so because of the fuss Nehru has raised about U.S. military aid to 
Pakistan. The U.S. will shortly have to decide this Pakistan question, but it 
can't do it without at the same time making up its mind about Nehru. 





»> First, on this business of arms aid to Pakistan..... 

Mr. Nixon left Washington on his global tour before the question of arms 
aid to Pakistan had become hot. So he had no Washington briefing, and he 
arrived in India unprepared for the angry argument over a U.S.-Pakistan deal. 

Now, one way or the other, the U.S. has to decide. A state of suspension 
is bad all around. It just makes both India and Pakistan distrust the U.S. 

An early decision--either way--is fast becoming urgent. 

Much more than India and Pakistan is involved. The Middle East is deeply 
concerned. If there's no U.S. arms aid to Pakistan, it means there may never be 
a Middle East defense setup--to be built around Pakistan and Turkey. 

On the other hand, if the U.S. and Pakistan work out a deal, something like 
the European defense group can be developed for the Middle East. 

Middle Eastern politicians are all waiting to see what the U.S. does. 

The decision, according to the impression Vice President Nixon left in 
Asia, probably will favor military aid to Pakistan, whatever Nehru says. 








>> It's to be expected that Premier Nehru will squawk. He is already stirring 
Up a wave of anti-American sentiment, letting it wash over India. 
But, to Mr. Nixon, the underlying questions are these: Is Nehru to be ac- 
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WORLDGRAM-- (Continued) 
cepted as the spokesman for all of South Asia? Are Nehru's views to be chal- 
lenged by the U.S., once in a while, perhaps for Nehru's own good? ] 


Answers turn on what kind of man Nehru is, and how he can be handled. 


>> The Nixon party discovered there are two schools of thought about Nehru. 
The all-out admirers advocate adulation of Nehru 24 hours a day. 
They think he is right about everything. They are sure he speaks for all 

















Asia. They say the only way to get anywhere in Asia is to follow Nehru. a 

This was the U.S. idea when Chester Bowles was U.S. Ambassador to India, a 

The skeptics--the other school of thought about Nehru--say, let's examine " 
this fellow, let's see what he's really like and what he is up to. 

For India, the skeptics concede, Nehru is probably the best man available 7m 
for the top job. Nehru is unquestionably a patriot, and dedicated to building tin 
up his country. He is doing an effective political job of it, too. Br 

Nehru's internationalism, however, is what interests the U.S. most. | 

no’ 
>> Nehru, selfless toward India, is selfish for India's place in the sun. And Bri 
what Nehru sees as India's interest may not be in the U.S. interest. da 

Nehru's big idea seems to be that India must be the dominant voice in his 
part of Asia, and that no other nation can be permitted to become even a pale 1 


rival. It's not just a question of economic strength. India has the edge there ain 
naturally by virtue of size, population and resources. What Nehru appears to be the 
concerned with is dominance for India--the power to call the tune. r 

India's main rival, as Nehru sees it, is not China or Russia, but the U.S, aw 


It's the U.S. that stands in Nehru's path toward dominance for India over €: 











the other nations of South Asia. China suits Nehru as it is. He figures that ing 
Chinese hostility to the U.S. is in India's interest. It gives him a free hand. * 
The U.S.--and revival of Japan as a big power--are his worries. 7 

in 
>> On the basis of this analysis of what Nehru is after..... rang 


Local feuds can be useful to Nehru. They tend to keep his neighbors weak. B 


It's just possible it may be to Nehru's interest to keep the Kashmir issue fats, 
alive, to foster Burma's agitation over the presence of Chinese Nationalists in * 


the hills of Burma, to prod Afghanistan into squabbling with Pakistan. shop 
If Nehru is a troublemaker, aiming at Indian dominance and U.S. exclusion a 

from Asia, then perhaps a change in U.S. policy is overdue. aT 
Brito 
































>> The impression Vice President Nixon left in New Delhi as to how the U.S. cand 
ought to handle Premier Nehru boils down to this: es 
Nehru is anti-U.S. So the U.S. will have to be very firm with him. To supp 
permit Nehru to have his way in Asia is clearly against the interest not only of lich 
the United States, but of the free world as a whole. incor 
The Allies--not just the U.S., but the U.S. plus Britain and others--had class 
better agree on whether it is to the interest of the free world to have India as me 
a dominant nation or as the dominant nation in South Asia. Pick 
The U.S. can't let Nehru dictate the policy of the whole free world toward mr: 
Asia. Yet this is what Nehru will do if India wins the dominance he aims at. vears 
A new U.S. policy, treating Nehru as India's spokesman but not Asia'’, is are Vy 
called for. America's allies will be asked to support the U.S. in this ¢ and. a 
Arms aid to Pakistan can be the first step in launching this policy. its oy 
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THINGS ARE BRIGHTER IN BRITAIN 


People Eating and Living Better After Bleak Years 


To the British, this looks like 
avery merry Christmas. There is 
a feeling of returning prosperity 
-and prestige. 

Food, clothing, housing are 
more abundant. The world is sit- 
ing up and taking notice of 
Britain's jets, A-bombs, etc. 

The old power of the Empire is 
not back, not likely to return. But 
, [Britons feel that the grim, bleak 
fos are over at last. 


LONDON 
There’s more bounce in Great Brit- 
e fain these days than at any time since 


the end of World War II. 

This lively feeling arises from a num- 
ber of things. The Englishman now has 
a wider choice of food, housing, recrea- 
tion and ways of doing business. News, 
at home and abroad, strikes him as_be- 
ing more cheerful. Britain seems to be 
’ getting more respect from the rest of the 
world than it has received in recent years. 

All of this is putting the average Briton 
in a better mood—even if his long- 
raige prospects continue to be cloudy. 

Food rationing is withering away. 
Next summer it ends entirely. Limits on 
e fats, cheese and meat will be the last to 

go, in that order. 
Already the long queue of patient 
shoppers in front of a grocery display 
is ceasing to be a British landmark. 
White bread and cream are back, bacon 
ind sugar are plentiful. The average 
Briton consumes nearly half a pound of 
candy or other confectionery each week 
~more than an American is likely to eat. 
Everywhere you look, stores are better 
supplied with Christmas delicacies than 
it any time since 1939. Food prices are 
higher—and they do pinch the lowest 
licome earners. The middle or upper- 
j class English family, however, doesn’t 
wind the higher prices too much. That 
kind of family can juggle its budget— 
pick and choose the food it wants, for 
rd stance, by cutting down on entertain- 
ment or new clothing. After so many 
years of limited diet, many Englishmen 





S we willing to do just that. 

F } A young married couple has much 
etter chances now of getting a home of 
Its own, 
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New dwelling units built this year 
are approaching the target set by Prime 
Minister Sir Winston Churchill’s Gov- 
ernment—300,000 new homes a_ year. 
This compares with the 195,000 new 
homes built in 1951, the last year of 
Socialist rule in Britain. And_ slightly 
more houses are being built for private 
purchase, rather than for renting by 
municipal governments. 

It is the same story in recreation. Va- 
cation in Europe—the prized goal of any 
Briton who can afford it-is now much 





ROAST. BEEF 
. not so rare 


easier. A British family of four, with an 
automobile, can buy the equivalent of 
$530 in foreign currency for its travel 
expenses, instead of the $420 .to which 
it was limited previously. 

At home, soft spots in the automobile 
market are making it much easier for an 
Englishman to buy a new car. The aver- 
age age of the family car here is still 
about 16 years, compared with approxi- 
mately six years in the U.S. But more 
cars are available. Only about 50 per 
cent of the British automobile output 
is being sold abroad—a decline from the 
65 to 70 per cent of previous years. In 
fact, auto stocks are back up to the 
point where British car salesmen are 
having to sell—instead of just taking 
down applicants’ names. 

Apart from more food, shelter and 
transport, what the Englishman is seeing 


day by day in his newspaper buoys him 
up a lot. 

Actually, the things so many persons 
here have seemed to need most since 
the end of World War Ilare praise and 
self-confidence—a sort of reassurance that 
Britain, however slimmed down in power, 
still is great in many ways. 

Queen Elizabeth’s coronation was a 
big tonic for British pride. The splendor 
of that event—the acclaim for the new 
Queen, the parade of notables from all 
over the world—lingers on in British 
memory as the greatest single reminder 
of past glories and future aspirations. 
Many newspapers are promoting hopes 
for another “Elizabethan Age” in which 
Britain will regain fully her old su- 
premacy. 

There are solid deeds, too, behind 
this growing confidence. 

The fact that Britain has a variety 
of successful atomic weapons of her own 
prompts great pride among Englishmen. 
They were gratified to learn that atomic 
energy is to-be applied to generate 
50,000 kilowatts of electricity—a project 
almost as big as the U.S. plan for 60,000 
kilowatts. 

Britain steadfastly believes that, de- 
spite any new statistics from the U.S., 
her own jet engines are far ahead of 
the rest of the world, and will stay that 
way. After all, the British say, their na- 
tion pioneered the whole principle of 
jet aviation. 

In the foreign field, much of the 
Empire is gone. Relations with Egypt 
over the future of the huge British base 
at Suez are a nagging worry. But there is 
a sort of satisfied “I told you so” feeling 
about the news that Iran is inclined to 
send for the British oil operators whom it 
ousted in 1951 after seizing the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company. And _Britain’s 
gold and dollar reserves continue to rise 
steadily, if slowly—despite export trou- 
bles. 

Recently a Boston yachtsman visiting 
London wrote home that “one evening 
I counted chauffeur-driven Rolls Royce 
automobiles going by Hyde Park Cor- 
ner at the rate of about 250 an hour.” 

Of course a traffic rush at London’s 
most congested spot, in the heart of its 
wealthiest neighborhood, is bound to 
give off an air of prosperity. Many of the 
most expensive cars are well over 20 
years old. Drivers get low wages. Some 
automobiles belong to elderly people 
who dip deeply into their remaining 
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BUYING FOR THE NEW HOME 





—Black Star 


... and the jolliest Christmas since 1938 


capital to buy cars and foil the inherit- 
ance tax. 

Rising production. Yet it is true that 
England looks more prosperous, and 
production in general is rising over the 
country. The. business executive finds 
himself currently somewhat better off 
than he was last vear. 

For one thing, he is getting more en- 
couragement from the Conservative Gov- 
ernment. As an example, the Govern- 
ment is returning the ownership of a 
large part of the steel industry to private 
hands on attractive terms. Trading in 
grain is being restored, and a new oppor- 
tunity for cotton dealing by private buy- 
ers is soon to come. There’s a mild boom 
on in the London Stock Exchange, where 
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IN THE NEW CAR 


the average of industrials is up about 15 
per cent in the last six months. 

There are other good signs for the busi- 
nessman. Permits are being loosened to 
allow a substantial amount of rebuilding 
in the bombed-out Citv—London’s finan- 
cial area. It is a trifle easier for venture 
capital to get into Canadian investments. 
Merchants find the Government ready to 
free more and more commodities from 
restrictions. 

All of this adds up definitely to great- 
er elbowroom for the British business- 
man—even though private steel, for in- 
stance, is subject to a measure of Govern- 
ment influence that would be regarded 
in the U.S. as approaching outright 
ccntrols. 
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. .. first one in 16 years? 
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Important tax relief for business ; 
at hand. The excess-profits levy on ¢q,. 
porate earnings will end as of January | 
Industry, as a whole, is enjoying a more 
generous scale of depreciation allowance 
on its tax returns. 

These pleasing developments, 4 
course, do not hide certain danger sign 
—and you'll find many experts, in anj 
out of the Government, who are ready t) 
point out the weak spots. , 

Much of the good feeling on the pat 
of the average Briton, for example, 
comes from the fact that he is now see. 
ing—and can buy—ample stocks of p. 
sumer goods, for the first time in years 
Yet, frequently, these are goods thy 
should be going to overseas markets tp 
help Britain pay for her heavy import, 

As a result, Britain still hasn’t got he 
export drive on a level high enough to a. 
sure her of earning her way in word 
trade. Her sales abroad are making only 
moderate headway while German and. 
to a lesser extent, Japanese competition 
becomes intense and alarming. It mean 
that rising standards of living now in 
Britain are actually imperiling those vey 
same standards over the long pull. _ 

Realistically, things often are not a 
rosy as they appear on the surface. Work 
ers in many of Britain’s key industries 
say they have to have more pay now to 
keep up with the advancing cost of liv 
ing. Higher wages, however, can fore 
up prices of the very products Britain 
must export. And some of those product 
already are dangerously close io being 
priced out of the market. 

Still, it is costing more to live, and 
thousands of workers fail to understand 
why they should be held to their presert 
pay at the very time the prices of the 
things they must buy go steadily up 
ward. The average family doesn’t spend 
much time worrying about the expat 
business—especially when slow sales 
abroad result in putting more merchar 
dise in the shops at home. 

Over all, the average Briton toda 
looks and feels considerably less threaé: 
bare than he did during long years «i 
war weariness and belt tightening. 

He is enjoying this sunshine, and espe 
cially he enjoys the greater freedom i 
his buying and living. Despite long-rait 
worries, the immediate future looks # 
right. Quietly, the Government has beet 
building up teserves of bread gill 
and other staples to lessen the chano 
of another crisis like those that mat 
British lives miserable in 1947 
1949. 

From the standpoint of food, shel 
and recreation, it is sure to be Britall 
jolliest Christmas in 15 years—sintt 
Christmas of 1938, which millions * 
British children are far too young " 
remember. 
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The MAN 


Wilton B. Persons 





The NEWS 


Trouble-Shooting for Ike 


White House Democrat: 


Persons Helps a Friend 


President Eisenhower shaped his legislative 
program in conferences with congressional lead- 
ers last week. It now is the job of his old friend, 
General Persons, to help push the program 


through Congress. 


FTER MONTHS of running congres- 
A sional errands for the White House, 
Maj. Gen. Wilton B. Persons now is es- 
tablished solidly as a top-rank presiden- 
tial adviser. General Persons, a drawling, 
friendly Alabamian, is one of President 
Eisenhower's time-tested old Army 
friends and, in addition, a specialist, 
with years of experience, in congressional 
relations. 

These considerations make the Gen- 
eral more important than ever just now. 
Acritical session of Congress is approach- 
ing. The President .is preparing a pro- 
gram and General Persons is helping 
him. Through the enactment of this 
program, Mr. Eisenhower hopes to 
establish a legislative record that will 
assure a Republican victory in next 
autumn’s congressional elections. 

But time is short. The Republican 
Party, itself divided, holds only the 
narrowest majority in the House, 
none in the Senate. Legislative issues 
are many and intricate. To obtain the 
enactment of his program, Mr. Eisen- 
hower plans to assert his own party 
leadership. This leadership is to be 
exercised in many ways, however, 
through General Persons—the man to 
see about congressional problems. 

Oddly, perhaps, in this effort to 
keep the Republican Party in con- 
trol of Congress, the man on whom 
Mr. Eisenhower is counting for so 
much is a Democrat. Governor Gor- 
don Persons, Democratic Governor of 
Alabama, is his brother. The General, 
himself, for many years supervised 
the progress of military legislation 
for Democratic Administrations. 
Then, because of his long association 
with President Eisenhower, he fell 
quite easily into doing the same work 
ona much broader scale for the new 
Republican Administration. 

Many Republicans, some inside 
the White House, have questioned 
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General Persons’s usefulness to the Presi- 
dent. In the last session of Congress, the 
General advised a cautious approach. 
Many things were postponed. Little was 
done. But Mr. Eisenhower was well satis- 
fied with his old friend’s work. He 
brought the General from the Capitol 
into the White House. Now the President 
is finding General Persons’s help and 


companionship invaluable—a fact not 
much noticed. 
Intimates. Between these two old 


Army men there is a deep personal at- 
tachment, long in the making. General 
Persons knows the President’s moods and 





—International 


THE PRESIDENT, flanked by General Persons 
(right) and White House aide Thomas Stephens 





Bi 
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impulses. He studies them as a good 
chief of staff studies those of his com- 
manding general. 

Toward Mr. Eisenhower, the General 
maintains a deference combining that 
due a senior officer and that accorded 
the President of the United States. But 
there is an intimacy, too. Frequent con- 
sultations, many of them impromptu, are 
conducted in easy comaraderie. In re- 
laxed fashion they discuss a broad range 
of subjects. And these discussions lead 
to decisions that affect history. 

In addition to this personal relation- 
ship, White House sources say, the Gen- 
eral brings three useful qualifications 
to his job. He has a facility for sum- 


marizing situations concisely and 
orally—Army-fashion briefing, the 


way the President likes it. The Gen- 
eral can keep a secret, and, between 
military men, that is important, too. 
And General Persons keeps himself 
out of the spotlight. He prefers 
anonymity. 

Some call the General a good 
military aide in a civilian job. 

Liaison man. The Eisenhower- 
Persons friendship goes back more 
than two decades. The men first met 
in the early *30s, and their rela- 
tionship developed despite the fact 
that General Persons is not a West 
Point man. 

After an Alabama boyhood and 
schooling and graduation from Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute as an 
electrical engineer, Mr. Persons en- 
listed in the World War I Army and 
was quickly commissioned. He saw 
artillery service in France stayed on 
in the Army and switched to the 
Signal Corps. In 1929 he went to 
the Harvard School of Business Ad- 
ministration for two years as a dis- 
tinguished student and earned a 
master’s degree. 

(Continued on page 56) 
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PLASTIC PIPE: 
Republic Steel’s 
Two New Types 


Now, Republic Steel offers you two 
new products that may be just what 
you’ve been looking for— Republic 
Semi-Rigid and Republic Flexible 
Plastic Pipe. 

Republic Semi-Rigid Plastic Pipe is 
made of butyrate, has high corrosion 
qualities, can be used for transmitting 
oil and gas. It stands up well under 
corrosive acids and alkalies found in 
soil. Around the house it can be used 
for vent pipes for sewers and plumb- 
ing fixtures, gas service lines, drain 
lines. Chemical industries are also 
eyeing it. Industry in general will find 
it useful for carrying industrial 
wastes, sewage and other fluids. 








Republic’s New Plastic Pipe: So many uses even 
Republic doesn’t know them all. 

The second type is Republic Flexible 
Plastic Pipe—made of polyethylene. 
Big markets for this include irriga- 
tion systems, jet pumps, mines, farms 
and home plumbing systems, chemical 
and food processing industries. 
General industry will also find many 
places for this plastic pipe. 


Both types are lightweight. Both are 
non-toxic. Both are exceptionally 
easy to install—and installed costs are 
surprisingly low. 

To acquaint potential users with prop- 
erties and applications of its new | 
plastic pipe, Republic has a 16-page 
booklet packed with information. 
Send for your copy today. You'll get 
a prompt reply. 





>. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
3138 E. 45th ST. © CLEVELAND 27, OHIO 


Please send me a copy of booklet No. 603 on Republic | 
Plastic Pipe. USN | 
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. - » Gen. Persons likes to work in the backgroun; 


Thereafter, the General saw almost 
continuous duty in Washington. In 1933, 
he found his niche as liaison man _ be- 
tween the Army and the military-affairs 
committees of Congress, With increasing 
responsibilities and rank, he stayed on at 
that task until 1949. 

His duties were various. He had to 
keep track of military legislation big and 
little, ease its way along by quiet talks 
with key Congressmen. It was his job, 
too, to sense the moods and inclinations 
of Congress on military matters and re- 
port daily to the Pentagon. 

But the liaison job is a two-way street. 
Congressmen who wanted favors or in- 
formation from the military transmitted 
their requests through General Persons. 
In the war years there were literally 
thousands of these—requests for trans- 
portation, inquiries about contracts, 
about locating installations in particular 
areas, about military promotions and the 
workings of the draft. 

He worked always in the background. 
Others made the formal appearance be- 
fore congressional committees and, as 
like as not, General Persons did not even 
attend. A slender, dapper figure, always 
considerate, never overbearing in the 
manner of some military men, he would 
be busy elsewhere in the Capitol. Con- 
gressmen learned that “Jerry” Persons 
could get things done for them at the 
Pentagon, if it was at all possible. He 
made scores of congressional friends. 

His work was appreciated elsewhere, 
too. As the Army’s wartime Chief of 
Staff, Gen. George C. Marshall turned 
down but few requests from General 
Eisenhower in Europe. But when Ike 
asked that General Persons be sent 
abroad to handle his press relations, 
General Marshall replied that General 
Persons was too useful in Washington to 
be relinquished. 

Politics. The General retired in 1949 
to become superintendent of Staunton 
Military Academy. But then, a little later, 
Mr. Eisenhower went to Europe to com- 
mand the forces of the North Atlantic 
Alliance. Again, he wanted General Per- 
sons’s assistance. The latter was recalled 
to active duty and sent to Europe. 

In Europe, General Persons had sev- 
eral officially prescribed duties. But still 
another came to take up most of his time 
and attention, as General Eisenhower 
increasingly was boomed for the Presi- 
dency. This duty was greeting scores of 
visiting Congressmen, briefing them on 
the political as well as the military situa- 
tion, slipping them in for an interview 
with Ike, swearing them to secrecy on 
what was said. 

The result was that for months those 


close to the situation had a rather Cle 
idea of General Eisenhower's intentio, 
although no statements could be trace 
back to him directly. Meanwhile, Gq, 
eral Persons was one of those at the 
Eisenhower headquarters who constanj, 
urged Ike to enter the contest. Onc ‘ 
office, General Eisenhower was told, te 
job would be easy. 

General Persons returned to the Us 
in 1951 to push the Eisenhower ea, | | 
paign in this country. After the Chiew 
conventions, he was an assistant to th | 
Chairman of the Republican Nation) J | 
Committee. He traveled on the cy. 
paign trains, but often dropped of i) 
investigate and remedy troublesome gi. | 
uations that had arisen in various phos 

The assignment as congressional |iji 
son man for the White House followed 
Meanwhile, Sherman Adams, Assistayi 
to the President, found himself swamped 
with work. In addition some Congres. 
men were complaining that Mr. Adan 
was difficult to deal with. So, in Septen. 
ber, Mr. Persons was brought into tle 
White House as Deputy Assistant to te f° 
President, to take charge of congression| 
queries and complaints. Gradually, |i 
has taken over more and more of \i. — P 
Adams’s activities. si 

Lessons. On Capitol Hill, Genel § c 
Persons learned years ago, little progres 
is made by bullying or pushing Congres J p 
into action. He saw two Presidents gf 
into trouble that way. So his advice huff 
been that President Eisenhower shoul! 
go slowly, avoid antagonizing peopk- 
especially Senator McCarthy. Other 
about the White House have wanted ti 
move much faster, and have tended t 
blame General Persons for the Congres: 
sional lack of productivity last session B 

In that session, General Pesos § | 
worked closely with Vice President Rit: 
ard M. Nixon throughout and, after: 
time, with the late Senator Robert 4 
Taft. In the next session, he counts 0 
close liaison with the Vice President a 
with other Republican leaders. Aside fro 
the regular legislative conferences, ti 
General is to be their point of contact# 
the White House. Although busy at te 
White House, General Persons stil i 
expected to find time for occasional tip 
to the Capitol. 

All this is part of a carefully laid pls 
for obtaining the legislation that wills 
sure a Republican Congress next yt 
It will not be easy. General Persons is 
be treading his way through a trouble 
situation, as he and Ike, two old soldies 
one a Democrat, the other a Republica: 
endeavor to draw the Republican Pat 
and its politicians together to wml 
vote-getting legislative record. 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 





NO END IS IN SIGHT 


FOR FARM PROBLEM 


A look at farming in 1975— 

Farmers will grow a bounti- 
ful supply for a much bigger 
population. They'll be coping, as 
now, with price problems. 

Pressure to cut costs will con- 
tinue, calling for more machin- 
ery and higher yields. 

Successful farms will be big- 
ger, more prosperous, with life 
more like that of city folks. Many 
small farms will be squeezed out. 


The farmers’ future, as far as econ- 
omists can foretell, will bring no es- 
cape from heavy financial pressure. 

Big supplies are expected to hold 
prices down, not just for another year or 
so, but, barring war, for many years to 
come. : 

At the same time, out-of-pocket ex- 
penses are likely to remain high. Farm- 
ers, to do well, will need up-to-date ma- 
chinery, improved strains of livestock 





———— é 


Number of people working.on 
farms has decreased by 4.1 mil 


Cropland has decreased 
by 2 million acres 


YET: 


PRODUCTION OF CROPS AND 
LIVESTOCK FOR HUMAN USE 
HAS RISEN SHARPLY. . . . . 


Basic Data: Agricuiture Dept. 
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In the last 22 years, since 1931 


and seed, the best methods science can 
teach, and the acreage, flocks or herds 
that are large enough to make a big in- 
vestment worth while. 

Small, inefficient farms will become 
less attractive for full-time farmers. Many 
will sell out to successful neighbors. 

Successful farms, on the average, wiil 
get bigger. 

Farming, for capable young people, 
will become a more challenging and re- 
warding occupation. It will call for man- 
agement ability and a broad knowledge 
of business trends and _ technical ad- 
vances. It will offer, in return, a less la- 
borious, more comfortable and, in some 
ways, more secure living than ever before. 

That’s the gist of a number of official 
and special studies. 

This outlook is in keeping with the de- 
velopments taking place in recent years, 
as summarized in the chart on this page. 

The picture is less rosy than some 
authorities have painted it. There’s a 
tendency to hope that a growing popula- 
tion and rising living standards will cure 
today’s farm problems—the low prices, 
high costs and shrinking incomes. Farm- 
ers of tomorrow have been pictured as 


armers, 
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lion 31% 
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In the next 22 years, by 1975 


Number of people working on farms 
is expected to decline 700,000 more 


Cropland is expected to increase 
by 23 million acres. .......... 


PRODUCTION FOR HUMAN USE 
IS EXPECTED TO SHOW 
ANOTHER MARKED RISE... . 


struggling to meet the nation’s needs and, 
by implication, profiting from shortages. 

Actually there seems to be little reason 
for expecting a situation of that kind. 

In the past, farm production has much 
more than kept pace with demand. In 
the 22-year period since 1931, U.S. 
population has grown about 29 per cent. 
Per capita use of U.S.-grown foods has 
increased 11 per cent. Output from farms 
has increased 38 per cent. 

A good portion of this increased out- 
put is surplus. Butter, and wheat, corn, 
cotton and many other crops are piling up 
in Government warehouses and as col- 
lateral for Government-insured loans. 
Total value of these excess supplies is 
nearing the 5-billion-dollar mark. The 
increase in the last year alone has been 
about 2.1 billion. 

The immediate prospect is for more 
headaches. 

Growers are under strict Government 
orders to plant less cotton, wheat and to- 
bacco next year. These reductions are 
too small to guarantee that 1954 crops 
won't exceed demand, but they are big 
enough to cause a drop of more than a 
billion dollars in sales, according to cal- 
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Special Report 





culations by the Economic Unit of U.S. 
News & World Report. 

It’s hard to see how these declines 
can be made up on other crops. In look- 
ing into 1954 the Agriculture Depart- 
ment foresees higher prices for cattle, 
soybeans and cottonseed but lower 
prices for eggs, hogs, barley, oats and 
grain sorghums. Returns from dairying 
will be smaller next year, the Depart- 
ment feels; returns from wool and poul- 
try are expected to show little change. 

Taken together, these forecasts spell 
another year of declining farm income. 
Farmers’ assets, especially in land values, 
are also expected to shrink; their mort- 
gage debts are expected to grow. 

Long-term prospects seem, at first 
glance, to promise better times for agri- 


culture. But the economists’ expecta- 
tions, on closer inspection, are not too 
encouraging. 


Demand for farm products will, of 
course, increase greatly. U.S. population 
is expected to grow 29 per cent between 
now and 1975. And people, if they are 
well heeled, are expected to consume 
more per person. 

An Agriculture Department study 
predicts that people will eat more in 
1975, but not more of every type of food. 
They'll want more meat, poultry, fruits, 
vegetables, corn, milk and cream; but 
less wheat, sugar, butter and potatoes. 

Demand for farm-grown fibers will 
depend on how they fare in competition 
with the man-made substitutes. Govern- 
ment forecasts suggest a very slight in- 
crease in per-capita use of cotton and 
much more of an increase in wool. 

Altogether these factors seem, in the 
official view, to point to a little more than 
30 per cent increase in demand for farm 
products. Those who are optimistic about 
the farmers’ chances feel that it will be 
dificult to grow ‘this much more food 
and fiber. Shortages, they feel, may take 
the place of surpluses. 

However, not all the increase will 
have to be eked from the soil. 

More imports. Added supplies are 
expected from overseas. More wool may 
be imported. Extra food dollars may go 
for coffee and cocoa. 

Less of what is grown at home is like- 
ly to be sent abroad. Exports, in the last 
five years, have been equal to 11 per 
cent of farmers’ sales. Before World 
War II they were only 6 per cent. A de- 
cline back toward that lower level has 
set in. 

Another part of 1975 demand will be 
met by what is now excess production. 
Farmers are growing close to 2 billion 
dollars a year in surplus crops, already 
enough to take care of a larger popula- 
tion. 

The needed increase for 1975 is re- 
duced, on this basis, to 26 to 28 per cent, 


58 


somewhat less than the gains of the last 
22 years. 

Many officials figure that scientific 
and mechanical improvements will be 
slower in the years ahead. One official 
study, indicates that farm output is likely 
to increase at least 26 per cent by 1975, 
compared with a 38 per cent gain since 
1931. Another Government forecast sug- 
gests that farm output may grow an 
average of 1.5 per cent a year, compared 
with 1.8 per cent in the recent past. Even 
this reduced rate would mean an in- 
crease of 33 per cent by 1975. 

About the best that farmers can hope 
for seems to be occasional years of high 
prices following periods of relatively 


slow technical progress. High prices, in 
turn, can be counted on to bring about a 
rapid rise in output. 

Spectacular gains in farm methods are 








FARM FAMILY TALKS IT OVER 
... no escape from heavy financial pressure? 


illustrated by increases in yields over the 
last few years. 

Before World War II, farmers used to 
get, on the average, a: little less than 24 
bushels of corn from each acre planted; 
in the last five years they've been aver- 
aging 37.7 bushels. The average yield 
for cotton was 221.5 pounds per acre; in 
recent years it’s been 274.2 pounds. For 
wheat it was 10.4 bushels, but lately it’s 
been 14.4. For tobacco, it was 883 
pounds, recently has run 1,259. 

In the kind of period that lies ahead, 
farmers will have incentive to match 
those gains. Farming, for successful 
growers, is likely to remain reasonably 
profitable, with Government cushioning 
any downturn as at present. Outgo is 
likely to remain high enough to inspire 
cost-cutting methods and maximum 
yields. 


a 


Bigger investments. To operste » 
greater efficiency calls for heavy jnyey. 
ments in land, equipment and supplies 
This is pointed out by a study made }, 
Purdue University of 321 family farms 
in the central Indiana corn belt, 

Those farms, it was found, average 
255 acres and are worked, on the die 
age, by 1.75 people, including the farme 
himself. Average investment was $86 5(\ 
per farm. 

Farming on that scale can be mo 
pleasant and in some ways more de. 
pendable than years ago. Once, ba 
weather could delay planting enough tp 
ruin whole seasons; now, a few days of 
intense work with machines sometimes 
can do much to “beat the weather, 

But farmers also have more indoo 
“homework.” Bookkeeping and _ study 
have become more important. , 





—McManigal 


Small farms are likely to hit troubk 
in a time when machinery and efficienc’ 
are to be essential. They are less likely ti 
provide a profit, a comfortable standat 
of living, or attractions to hold the yous 
people. | 

Farms will continue to get bigger av 
fewer, a tendency not even the Net 
Deal with its help for small fares 
could stop. 

Tiny farms—less than 10 acres-at 
11 per cent fewer than they were befor 
World War II. Huge farms—1,000 « 
more acres—are 20 per cent more nume 
ous than then. 

The Census counted 4.9 million fans 
of less than 180 acres in 1940; now thet 
are only about 4.1 million. Farms of | 
acres or more have increased from 1,204; 
000 to about 1,269,000. 

This trend toward bigness in a 
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culture can also be traced ina number of 
crops: Compared with the prewar period, 
there are fewer farms harvesting less than 
100 acres of corn or 25 acres of oats, or 
that have less than 15 milk cows or 200 
chickens. There are more farms now that 
exceed those numbers. 

The squeezing out of small farms will 
enable farmers to increase their per 
capita share of the national income at a 
time when agriculture as a whole will 
be getting a smaller share. Income, 
though less, will be shared by fewer 
farmers and hired hands. 

Government studies indicate that agri- 
culture can expect about 5.4 per cent of 
national income in 1975, compared with 
6.1 per cent this year and 9.6 per cent in 
1935-39. 

Annual income for the individual 
farm dweller, because of the drop in 





























—Hesse in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
‘OPEN SEASON’ 
Are bigger farms the solution? 





farm population, may rise to more than 
$1,300, compared with less than $900 
this year, 

The farmer’s income in 1975 would 
compare more favorably with the city 
dweller’s income than it does today or 
did in 1935-39. 

Struggle for that better income and 
living standard, in a period of financial 
pressure, underlies the disputes over 
Government farm policy today. Farmers 
ae divided roughly into two groups: 
those who bear the brunt of lower prices 
and are in danger of being squeezed 
out, and those who are surviving and ex- 
panding, 

The plight of the weaker group re- 
sults in demands for high Government 
Price props and other relief—for meas- 
ures designed to slow down changes that 
history indicates will not be stopped. 
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$70 million power expansion 
keynotes Salt Lake City’s progress 


Salt Lake City and the State of Utah are fast dispelling the theory that 
there are no new frontiers in America. 

New industries, plus tremendous expansion of existing industries, 
mining and agriculture, point the way to a bright future. 

Little or none of this could be possible without electric power. And to 
meet the ever-growing demand, Utah’s electrical utility is currently 
engaged in a $70,000,000 expansion program with another to follow. 

As with many other states, Rome Cable supplies Utah with wire and 
cable carefully engineered to the applications involved. 

And as in many other strategic locations, Rome maintains a com- 
pletely stocked warehouse in Salt Lake City to provide wholesalers, 
contractors, industrials and utilities with immediate local service. For 
more information on why Rome Cable should be your supplier, send for 
the “Story of Rome Cable” today. 





Rome 60 Mining Cables—Sheathed with 
tire-tough, flame-proof Neoprene, these 
cables make practical the mechanization 
of Utah’s mining industry. 


ROME CABLE 
fy : 
‘n° aa ate 


TORRANCE CcCAt t 
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Chemicals had to become 


Big Business to fill big needs 


Big Chemical companies help other mndustries to produce more 
and better products for Amerwans 





The plastics industry, one of the few billion-dollar industries in 
America, was born of chemistry. Behind the creation of the new 
world of plastics is a record of huge expenditures on chemical re- 
search to produce materials that perform miracles for industry and 
consumer alike. Here’s a fine example of Big Business creating 
another Big Business. 


Agriculture owes a debt of gratitude to the research work of 
America’s big chemical companies. Fertilizer chemicals, insecti- 
cides, fungicides, feed-fortifiers and scores of other products 
of big chemical laboratories cost millions to develop .. . but 
they save the farmer untold billions in crops and livestock for 
American tables. 
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Our good héalth as a nation stems largely from magic drugs and 
antitoxins, born of costly research undertaken by many big chem- 
ical organizations. Vitamins, antibiotics, food preservatives, anti- 
septics, germicides . . . all these and many more come out of the 
chemical industry’s test tubes for a healthier and longer life for 
our nation’s people. 
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Man-made fibers have revolutionized the textile industry... but 
it first took big chemical companies to invest countless millions of 
dollars in research and development to produce wonder fabrics 
that look better, wear harder, longer, and often cost much less than 
conventional fabrics. Here was an accomplishment too big for 
small business to produce. 


IG BUSINESS (notably the Chemical industry and Steel, without 

which chemicals could not be produced) has long been the “whipping 
boy” of political and communist agitators. But it is the “‘fair-haired boy” 
of practical people who understand this basic economic principle: It takes 
the big resources of Big Business to develop and mass-produce better 
products at lower prices, and to keep small businesses profitably busy 
helping to supply the things needed by our people. 


GRANULAR BASIC 
} ae ' 


This message is published in the interest of truth and understanding by 
a small business serving Big Business. We make refractories —materials 
needed to keep steelmaking furnaces in production. We know Big Busi- 
ness is necessary to a growing, kmproving America. 





REFRACTORIES 


Baste Refraclowes Incorporated e 845 HANNA BUILDING, CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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News YOU Can Use 


IN YOUR PERSONAL PLANNING 











Appl. for Trade-Mark Reg. Pend. 


24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


People who hold series F and G savings bonds now starting to mature in 
’ large volume need to know the Treasury's interest policy on those bonds. 


INTEREST. Under Treasury policy, interest will not be paid on series F and 
G bonds after they reach maturity. This is a practice different from the one 
on E bonds. When E's started maturing in 1951, the Treasury announced that 
holders could hang on to them for an additional 10-year period, and keep getting 
interest. Around 2.2 billion dollars' worth of F and G@ bonds mature next year, 
starting in January. 


WHAT TO DO. All this makes it important for you to watch your series 
F and G bond holdings. The Treasury says it takes from 20 to 30 days to 
get cash for one of these bonds or to exchange it for another. So, if 
you want to avoid a period when your money isn't drawing interest, best 
turn in your bond that far ahead of the maturity date. Simplest method 
is to do it through your local bank. 





CHANGING HOLDINGS. If you want to keep your investment in interest-bearing 
U. S. savings bonds, here are ones you can buy: 

Series E and H bonds--up to $20,000 worth of each in a single year. 

Series J and K bonds--similar to the no-longer-issued F's and G's, which 
- they supersede. J's and K's pay a slightly higher interest rate. Limitation: 
Mm $200,000 worth annually of either kind, or a combination. 





or WINTER TIRES. How much protection do you get by using winter tires--ones 
with special treads or with shell particles and other materials imbedded in the 
rubber? Says a special committee of the National Safety Council: You're safer 
than with ordinary tires, but not enough safer to justify less care when driving 
on Slippery surfaces. Winter tires give nowhere near the stopping power or 

the starting traction of chains. 








DRAFT LIABILITY. From now on, a man will need at least six months in 
Service to qualify for draft exemption as a veteran. That's the result of a 
new White House regulation. Plugs a loophole that prevented a man from being 
tapped by his board if he had served as little as one day in uniform. Cases 
have cropped up where a fellow would be discharged, after a few days' service, 
on legitimate grounds of hardship, then refuse to go help the home folks. Or 
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NEWS YOU CAN USE--(Continued) 


of a man's enlisting in, say, the Air Force and being discharged because tess 
showed he got too dizzy to learn to fly. Both men were draftproof. 





HOUSE SALES. How do you figure the six-month holding period to determine 
whether the profit you realize on the sale of a house you built qualifies for 
taxation as a long-term capital gain? Does it Start from the time you bought 
the land and signed a contract to build, or from the time the house was com- 
pleted? And does it end when the sale is made or when the deed is transferred? 

The Internal Revenue Service gives these answers: 

As a general rule, the holding period on the house begins the day after 
construction is completed or the building is accepted. On land, it begins the 
day title is recorded. The holding period ends the day title to the property is 
transferred. Since you can treat the land and the building separately, a 
situation can arise where you qualify for a long-term gain on the land, but 
not on the house. 





CHARITY DRIVES. Disclosures by a New York State legislative committee 
of nation-wide charity. drives that turn over only a small part of the funds 
raised to the cause itself have got people questioning. You can usually 
find out if an appeal made to you is from a legitimate organization. One 
way is to phone your local Better Business Bureau. 





NEW CAR MODELS. Some automobile maufacturers may bring out their 1955 
models unusually early--next August, perhaps. One trade source says several 
car makers have ordered June delivery of dies and tools. Presumably they plan 
to shove '55 models into production early as a ‘shot in the arm’ if '54-model 
sales lag. It's a point to check if you expect to buy a new car next summer. 





SICK YOUNGSTERS. For that bothersome problem of how to keep your sick 
youngster entertained, the American Heart Association has a new booklet. 
Primarily for the young bedridden heart patient, it contains ideas and references 
helpful to any convalescent. You cin write your nearest Heart Association 
affiliate for "Have Fun...Get Well." There is a 10-cent handling charge. 





WEATHER. Things look topsy-turvy--cool for the South, above normal for the 
North--in these maps based on Weather Bureau's 30-day outlook: 
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Executive at work...with Do-ItYourcelf Aluminum ! 


Here’s another sensational Reynolds “first”! 


You know that easy-to-handle aluminum is a great factor in America’s big 
do-it-yourself boom. Millions of homeowners put up their own Reynolds 
Lifetime Aluminum Gutters... put in their own Reynolds Reflective Insulation... 
and paint whatever needs bright protection with Liquid Aluminum, 

But this is entirely new...a@ special kind of aluminum that you can saw, drill, 
plane, shape and join with just the woodworking tools you have in your 
workshop. Make your own storm windows and screens...or a mail box, 


spice rack. end tables. fishing net, kick plates. Its easy! 


Reynolds Do-/t-Yourself Aluminum comes in plain and embossed sheets. tubes, 
bars, angles, screen and storm window sections...with window hardware. handy 
fasteners and Reynolon plastic sheet. See it at hardware or building 
supply dealers. And let it emphasize that there is no limil to progress 
through aluminum...with Reynolds the pioneer in this progress! 

Reynolds Metals Company, General Sales Office, Louisville 1, Ky. 


Want a handsome, modern fireplace 
screen? The answer is Do-It-Yourself 


++»with Reynolds Aluminum! 


Look for Reynolds Do- 
It-Yourself Aluminum 
in this handy, self- 
service rack...at 
hardware and lum- 
ber supply dealers. 
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‘Porch railings, decorative grills... ' SEE “MISTER PEEPERS,” 


make up your own projects with : starring Wally Cox, 
Reynolds Do-It-Yourself Aluminum. Sundays, NBC-TV Network. 

















Daylight Walls of Thermopane insulating glass provide light, view 
and comfort for children in St. Patrick’s School, Brighton, Mich. 
Architect, Charles D. Hannan, Farmington, Mich. 


“See why we like 


our new school?” { 


“Our new school has large windows that let in 


lots of light and let us see out. Even on cloudy 


4a 


days we don’t feel ‘cooped-up’. 


No one item of school design can do more to banish 
the “‘cooped-up”’ feeling than large areas of clear 
glass. Daylight Walls stretching from sill to ceiling 
bring light and sun and view into the classroom... 
make it part of the world beyond. Isn’t it logical that 
work and study progress better when teachers and 


students have such pleasant surroundings? 


An architectural magazine recently asked students 
and teachers in several newly completed schools 


FREE BOOK ON SCHOOL DAYLIGHTING 


If you have anything to do with school 
design, you will enjoy reading the new, 
authoritative publication on school day- 
lighting, How to get Nature-Quality Light 
for School Children. For a free copy write 
Libbey -Owens*Ford Glass Co., 48123 
Nicholas Bldg., Toledo 3, Ohio. 


































what they liked best about the designs. Both groups 
were enthusiastic about the ‘‘large windows’’, the 


“abundance of glass’, and the “‘daylight quality”. 


School Boards like Daylight Walls, too, because 
they are economical to build and economical to 
maintain (glass is easy to clean; doesn’t wear out). 
When windows are glazed with Thermopane* insulat- 
ing glass, heating costs are lowered, areas next to 
windows stay warm and comfortable on coldest days. 

If you’d like more information about Daylight 
Walls, write for the booklet described below or call 
your nearby Libbey*Owens:‘Ford Glass Distributor 
or Dealer. ® 
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(FERC) THERMOPANE @ PLATE GLASS e WINDOW GLASS 


DAYLIGHT WALLS 


-«» THAT LET YOU SEE 


OTHER L-O-F GLASS PRODUCTS: Vitrolite* + Tuf-flex* Tempered Plate Gloss 
Tuf-flex Doors * Safety Glass * €&-Z-Eye Safety Plate Glass * Fiber-Glass 
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IKE PERMITS DIRECT QUOTES 


ON A PRESS CONFERENCE 


Following is the full text of President Eisenhower's con- 
ference with press and radio correspondents in the White 
House on Dec. 16, 1953, in which the President for the first 
time authorized direct quotation of all his remarks: 


Mr. Eisenhower: Please be seated. 

The items I have this morning, ladies and gentlemen, are, 
I think, fairly short, and possibly of not too great importance. 

I would like to make mention of the Vice President’s return 
and, particularly, of the very splendid reports that I got, both 
from the press and official circles in each country that he 
visited. 

He and Mrs. Nixon represented our country on such a 
visit, I think, in an admirable fashion. 

I do not know—I haven’t asked him, whether he intends 
-it occurred to me this second—whether he intends to pre- 
pare a report on his trip in the fashion that my brother did 
after coming back from South America, but if he does, I 
suppose that it will become available to you at an appropriate 
time. 


WORKING WITH CONGRESS— 


As you know, starting tomorrow morning, we are having 
a series of conferences lasting over three days, having here 
the legislative leaders to go over with the executive officials 
the features of the program that will be submitted to the 
Congress very early in January. 

Now, the purpose of such a program is to have an exchange 
of views on all important problems, to lay out in front of 
these people who have been busy on other affairs the essen- 
tial results of the staff work that has been done in gathering 
information and making analyses, and so on, and to secure 
a general meeting of the minds with respect to such a pro- 
gram before it is presented to the Congress; in other words, 
it is merely, as we see it, a pursuance of the procedures that 
must be observed if our kind of Government is to operate 
successfully, 

As most of you know, we will have the traditional Christ- 
mas-tree lighting on the afternoon of the 24th. I shall make 
a very short talk, part of it inside, and then go out to light 
the Christmas tree, and the next day I hope to take off for 
Georgia, where I hope to combine several things, but unfor- 
tunately this time I have to take more than the average amount 
of work with me because, as you know, January is going to 
be a very busy month. 

I have two or three messages to work on, and it will be a 
pretty tough time, but I am concerned that every time—and 
this is not off the record, but I would like to make a word of 
explanation—I am concerned with every time the President 
moves, a number of people whose jobs require them to go 
along, including a number of the people here present, and I 








a say that it seems to me unfortunate, the only days I can 
q th to get away, and get away from some of the pressures of 
© appointment card in order to work, that it discommodes 
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some of you during that period. For that I am sorry, but I 
don’t see any real answer to it. 

Apparently it is your job to go along, some of you, and if I 
discommode you, I apologize in advance, but I do tell you 
this: I have no idea of conducting any political conferences 
or meeting anybody or doing anything but go to a quiet 
place to do some work with my own staff, my own people, 
and to see my grandchildren, and to get a bit of exercise 
which is now beginning to be two or three weeks behind me; 
so that is the story of my going away. 

Now, I think that I have consumed enough of the time 
here, and we will start the questions. 


SHARING ATOM KNOWLEDGE— 


Q (Merriman Smith, United Press). Mr. President, are you 
prepared to ask Congress next year for changes in the Atomic 
Energy law which would permit the sharing of our weapons 
and atomic materials with the NATO [North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization] forces? 

Mr. Eisenhower: There are certain changes in the law 
that are necessary before America can realize the full value 
with its Allies out of the development that has been going on 
since the World War in this field, this weapons field. 

Now, there are no changes contemplated by me or by the 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission that have any- 
thing to do with the scientific processes of nuclear fission or 
building of weapons or building of anything else. But where 
we are attempting to assure the integrity of a line, where we 
feel that our interest requires to hold it, it is simply foolish 
for us to think that we cannot or must not share some kind 
of our information with our Allies who would be dependent 
upon the same kind of support of this kind as we will. 

In other words, it is a very limited field, but certain re- 
visions of the law are necessary before we can do anything, 
because you must remember that the law was passed under 
conditions that are not even remotely resembling what they 
are now. 

Q (unidentified): Mr. President— 

Mr. Eisenhower: I guess you are first. 

Q (Paul R. Leach, Chicago Daily News): Mr. President, 
as I understand it—and, perhaps, I am wrong on this—but 
it would seem to me that what you proposed in your speech 
at the United Nations was not merely to share with our Allies 
but with other friendly or even neutral nations; is that correct? 

Mr. Eisenhower: This is what I stated: that the United 
States would be prepared to donate a decent proportion of 
its products in this line with others, in which I said the Soviet 
Union would have to be one under that plan, and that the 
United Nations would assemble certain scientists in which, 
of course, we would have a part, in order to evolve the best 
ways in which new developments could be made available 
to humanity. 

My own idea, a little slant on this idea, is this: Today, ev- 
ery time you say the word “atomic,” we think only in terms 
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of weapons and destructiveness, and we think principally in 
terms of two nations. 

I think all countries, all peoples, ought to have their minds 
drawn to the fact that here in this development may be, 
and certainly will be, if we study it hard enough and work 
on it hard enough, a means of improving the lot of all hu- 
manity. 

Now, frankly, that is what I am trying to get all people to 
understand. 

Q (unidentified): Mr. President— 

Mr. Eisenhower: I think this gentleman back here was 
up before. 


WHO'LL DEVELOP NIAGARA— 


Q (Alan S. Emory, Watertown, N. Y., Daily Times): Mr. 
President, Governor Dewey told us last Friday that he had 
laid out the facts of the State’s case on Niagara power de- 
velopment in his conference with you. 

I wonder if you would tell us if he did a good selling job? 

Mr. Eisenhower: He merely laid out to me what he was 
going to do and place before the people that have the re- 
sponsibility in this regard. 

As you will recall, in the case of the Niagara River, Con- 
gress reserved to itself at that time the power to make the 
decision as to the method by which that power would be 
developed. 

He merely described to me what New York’s position was 
in the thing and what he was going to do. 

He asked me—he didn’t apparently attempt to sell me any- 
thing; he just teld me some facts he was going to tell some- 
one else. 

Q (unidentified): Mr. President— 

Mr. Eisenhower: | think this— 

Q (Miss Marietta Dake, Niagara Falls, N. Y., Gazette): 
Mr. President, if it were up to you, do you favor the develop- 
ment of the Niagara River by the federal authority, the State 
authority or private enterprise? 

Mr. Eisenhower: I just remarked that Congress reserved 
this to itself. I don’t believe I will comment on it in detail 
except to say this: I have always believed that States have a 
very great power of decision in these cases as to what they 
want to do. 

Now, in rivers and water lines and other things that in- 
volve all the United States, the Federal Government cannot 
dodge, and should not try to dodge, its share of the responsi- 
bility, its partnership in the case. 

Here, where you have a river that I believe is wholly 
within New York City, I should say—I mean within New 
York State—that New York State ought to have a very great 
influential part to say, but I am not going to be here and say 
Congress hasn’t a right to do it exactly as it said it was going 
to do it. 


ATOM ARMS FOR ALLIES?— 


Q (Chalmers M. Roberts, Washington Post): Mr. President, 
in answering Mr. Smith’s question about sharing atomic mat- 
ters with the NATO Allies, I think you referred to the possi- 
bility of sharing information. 

However, some of the stories from Paris on Secretary Wil- 
son’s speech imply an actual sharing of weapons or our putting 
atomic weapons in the hands of our NATO Allies. Is that a 
correct interpretation? 

Mr. Eisenhower: Well, I wouldn’t stand here and just, 
with an offhand decision, tell you exactly what we would 
have to do in the long run. 

I think it would depend entirely upon circumstances. 

After war started, if you ever had that tragic eventuality, 
you would use atomic weapons through whatever means that 
would best advance the interests of the United States, and 
just like any other weapon. Then, I should think, that is some- 
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one else could in a particular place use it better, more al 
vantageously, well, probably it would make it better 
Q (Mr. Roberts): Is it correct, then, sir, to infer that they 


- has been no decision by the Administration as of today 


have any such sharing plan? 

Mr. Eisenhower: Well, there is goinz to be no decisi, 
until Congress passes on this. 

Now, every move that we make in talking and study, 
this, we take this up with the proper—you know, the Joix 


. - Committee on Atomic Energy in the Congress, and uistil Om, 


gress passes the law, I will assure you we are not Boing ty 
violate the law. 

Now, I will just tell you that there are many, many wa, 
in which this can be done, but the principle for the Unity 
States is what best advances and enlightens the self-intery 
of the United States, and that will be the principle that yij 
guide me in any decision I will have to make. 

Q (Mr. Roberts): Sir, it is perhaps not clear. I meant 
say the decision by the executive branch to ask the Congres 
for a change which would allow a sharing of the actual we. 
pons with the Allies. 

Mr. Eisenhower: I don’t believe that you could ansye 
any question in that sweeping way. I would say it depenk 
upon the circumstances and what will best meet the nee 
of the military situation at the moment and at the time. 

Now, if that becomes necessary, why, I would see 
reason why you shouldn't do it in whatever way would be 
advance the interests of the United States. 

Q (unidentified): Mr. President— 

Mr. Eisenhower: I think it was this gentleman here, 


NUCLEAR POWER: WHEN-— : 


Q (Nat S. Finney, Buffalo Evening News): You will forgive 
a somewhat elaborate question. You said in your speech tht \ 
atomic power is here now, today. 
Mr. Eisenhower: That is right. 
Q (Mr. Finney): I believe the Atomic Energy Act contain § fr 
a section which requires, in the event of such a development, & vi 
that a special report be made to you, and I think by you § m 
the Congress, on the political, social, economic and inten 
tional implications of this development. Do you plan to hav § th 
such a report made? Wi 
Mr. Eisenhower: Well, of course, such a report would le 
made first by the Atomic Energy Commission, who woul f -f 
certainly give it to me. bu 
When I said here now today, as you know, we have po & sor 
duced an engine that runs by atomic power, and I pointe! hay 
out that is a capability and not yet a useful thing for all tk 
world because it is too expensive to run it just in terms¢ & sev 
money. acc 
If you want to get electric power from this kind of a thin fF altl 
you have to get it within the range that it is an econont® ( 
practicability. | 
Now, all of these things you talk about, I suppose, wi 
come about. Frankly, you bring up a detail of responsibil C 
on me I didn’t know about; I will have to look them up. 








Q (unidentified): Mr. President— g 
Mr. Eisenhower: I think this gentleman was fist. ff toi 
Q (Frederick Kuh, Chicago Sun-Times): Frederick Kuh dB Phi 
the Chicago “Sun-Times.” F you 
Mr. Eisenhower: Yes. due 


Q (Mr. Kuh): On the same subject, Mr. President, ist)" F 
intention or hope that, whatever happens, the proposal 1 the 
a pool of fissionable materials should be worked out aime y 
the non-Communist countries? have 

Mr. Eisenhower: Well, I made a proposal in good fit I uals 
I was very serious about it. It had been talked over I plie 
for many weeks with all of my chief advisers and with kJ say 
lative people that have responsibility in this field. FF goo 

Until we see where that proposal is leading, .1 don't Hg, 
lieve I will speculate on what would be the next step. ence 
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As you know, or I hope you know, I never believed in 
admitting defeat, and even a rejection of this offer would 
not stop me from seeking every possible way we can to make 
the best possible use out of this scientific development. 


WHAT BERMUDA MEANT— 


Q (Robert G. Spivak, New York Post): Mr. President, aside 
from the point you raised at the U. N. speech, would you re- 
view for us what you think were the principal accomplish- 
ments at Bermuda? 

Mr. Eisenhower: That is an odd thing. I twice before 
this body said we were going to have a friendly talk; there 
was no agenda. 

Frankly, I didn’t see any need for a—what do you call them 
-final communiqué, because we met to have a friendly talk, 
but apparently there was some belief among—maybe among 
some of you people—that there was going to be something 
happening and, therefore, you wanted to know about it. 

There were friendly talks took place to try to clarify our 
several positions on a number of problems. That was the 
accomplishment. From our viewpoint, it was worth while, 
although I must say I doubt that it was newsworthy. 

Q (unidentified): Mr. President— 

Mr. Eisenhower: I think this gentleman here. 


CALL ME ‘IKE’— 





first. 


Q (John C. O’Brien, Philadelphia Inquirer): I hesitate 
) ‘o interrupt this discussion of atomic energy—John C. O’Brien, 


k Kuh ) Philadelphia “Inquirer’—but I have been asked to ask 
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p you a question involving the mechanics of newspaper pro- 
» duction, 
For the guidance of our headline writers, do you object to 
the use of your nickname in headlines? 
Mr. Eisenhower: Well, no, of course, I don’t. All my life I 
) Nave answered to that nickname, and I realize that individ- 
uals have their own ideas of the customs that should be ap- 
Plied to an office such as that one I now hold, and I would 
‘ay that everybody's sense of the fitness of things and of 
good taste is the deciding factor. 


So far as I am concerned, it makes not the slightest differ- 
fice, not the slightest difference. 
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AT THE WHITE HOUSE PRESS CONFERENCE 
“If EDC does not produce, what do we do?’ 


PROGRESS ON LEGISLATION— 


Q (Gould Lincoln, Washington Star): Mr. President, has 
any part of the program that you are to discuss been written, 
I mean, with the legislators, and if not, will any part of the 
program be written at these conferences that you are to have 
at the White House? 

Mr. Eisenhower: Well, of course, I am not so certain that 
I understand your question, but here is the point: We have 
been working for quite a while on the state of the union 
speech which I am going to work harder on probably next 
week. 

Now, that, in its broad outlines, will contain the objectives 
and the means of the program. 

Now, at the same time in each Department there has been 
going forward the most intensive study; in Treasury on taxes, 
in Mrs. Hobby’s Department on every kind of thing from old- 
age insurance, and in the Department of Labor on unemploy- 
ment insurance; in Cole’s agency on housing, so the thing has 
been going on because this program can’t be all in one short, 
nice, handy document of one page that I like. 

It will be, first, a message, and then there will be support- 
ing documents like the budget itself, and you know how thick 
that is; that will be a tremendous supporting document in 
this program. 

So it is perfectly correct to say that much has been written, 
but nothing except in principle has been completely finalized. 
The principles by which we are going to act, you will find 
largely in the Republican platform. 

This Administration is one that believes in keeping its 
promises, and we are going to try to do it in every way we can. 

Q (unidentified): Mr. President— 

Mr. Eisenhower: Mr. Reston. 


MOLOTOV WAS TOLD THIS— 


Q (James Reston, New York Times): Sir, could you tell 
us anything about your instructions to Mr. Bohlen upon your 
atomic-energy idea, and say anything about the reaction of 
Mr. Molotov to his visit? 

Mr. Eisenhower: Well, of course, the instructions to Mr. 
Bohlen went through the Secretary of State. I do not know 
whether the Secretary of State has talked about this or not, 
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and it never occurred to me, and I don’t know this minute 
whether this would be sort of a privileged communication, 
but he was told to notify the Soviet Foreign Office in ad- 
vance that such a talk was to be made, and to be made with 
the most serious purpose in the world. 

Now reactions, as you know, are slow, and they are com- 
ing along. We haven't had a final reaction, as far as I know. 

Q (unidentified): Mr. President— 

Mr. Eisenhower: I think this lady. 


BIGGER MINIMUM FOR PAY?— 


Q (Mrs. Sarah McClendon, El Paso Times): The El Paso 
Valley Cotton Association says that tomorrow when you meet 
with Republican leaders that you will take up the question 
of increasing the minimum wage. Will you tell us if they have 
the correct information or if you plan to propose that? 

Mr. Eisenhower: I am going to talk about no details of 
the program that is coming up. 

Q (unidentified): Mr. President— 

Mr. Eisenhower: I think this gentleman was next. 


FIGHT OVER WAR CLAIMS— 


Q (Pat Munroe, Albuquerque Journal): My question con- 
cerns the embattled War Claims Commission. 

Mr. Eisenhower: Yes. 

Q (Mr. Munroe): And I noticed with interest that one of 
the two members that was ousted says that she regrets that the 
Commission is now falling into political hands. But I won- 
dered if you had any specific changes in mind there other than 
the removal of the top personnel, any specific changes in mind 
with, for example, the paying of Korean POW’s or whether 
you would extend the life of the Commission? 

Mr. Eisenhower: No, I have nothing to say on the thing at 
the moment. Actually, it is something that has been dis- 
cussed over a period of months, and it was believed—present- 
ed to me—that certain changes were necessary, and finally 
they came up with the recommendations for those changes, 
and they were made. 

Now, there has been no great—I have no detailed study 
before me that I know of or haven’t had—I may be mis- 
taken, and I don’t want to be, because over the past many 
months things have happened I wouldn't recall on the spur 
of the moment, but so far as I can recall, there has been no 
specific recommendation for a complete change of direction 
or for termination of this Commission. 

Q (unidentified): Mr. President— 

Mr. Eisenhower: This gentleman now. 


ORIGIN OF ATOM POOL— 


Q (Frederic W. Collins, Providence Journal): Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wonder whether you would fill us in on the origin and 
development of the central ideas you did propose at the U. N., 
and how far back they go, where they started, and so forth. 

Mr. Eisenhower: You know, I would if I could. I have 
been interested ever since the war in reading many docu- 
ments about the development of that war, as to who first 
thought of such and such an attack or who first thought of 
this or that or the other. 

So far as I know, and as I can recall—and I certainly am 
not going to swear as to the truth of this—I think that I 
originated the idea of a joint contribution to a central bank 
in an effort to get all people started on thinking in different 
terms about this whole business of atomic energy, and under 
such a way that inspection was not automatically required 
and therefore gave them, the other side, an automatic reason 
for rejecting it before you got started. 

I hoped it would open up many lines of study, and I still 
hope so. 

Now, as far as I can recall now, from that first germ there 
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has been many, many people contributing to this thing, we 
have had many serious discussions about it. 


WHO IS A SECURITY RISK— 


Q (Edward T. Folliard, Washington Post): Mr. President 
you have told us that 1,456 persons have been separated fron, 
the Government service under the security program, 

I wonder if it would be possible, at least in the near f, 
ture, to give us a breakdown on this figure, that is, tel 
‘us how many of these people were separated for heavy drip}. 
ing, how many for morals, how many, if any, for outright 
spying, how many for Communist association or affiliation? 

Naturally, I wouldn’t expect the names, only figures » 
percentages. 

Mr. Eisenhower: I would very much doubt it, While | 
have not talked in detail about this thing, and I don’t mex 
to say that I am incapable of changing my mind—I, of cour 
could—but you see, numbers of these people that come up. 
they are not charged with just one idea; we are talking 
about security risks. ‘ 

Now, if a security risk, I mean if a man has done certaip 
things that you know, make him, well, a security risk in dek. 
cate positions—and I don’t care what they are—where k 
is subject to a bit of blackmail or weakness, let’s say, being 
non compos mentis for a little while, anything of that kind 
can enter into it, although you may be looking toward th 
fact that he possibly could become a subversive under thoy 
reasons. 

I think it would be very difficult and, therefore, I woul 
say my answer would be, generally speaking, no, I could nm 
give a breakdown, but I would not, by any manner of meats. 
hesitate to talk about it with my own people. 

Q (Mr. Folliard): The reason I ask, Mr. President, is that 
there is a widespread opinion, I am told, that all 1,456 a 
spies or suspected spies. Now, I am sure you never meant ty 
give that impression. 

Mr. Eisenhower: No. We made it very clear, if they wil 
go back and look at the original directive, we said the wod 
“loyalty” didn’t really describe what you were trying to do 





In the Federal Government you were trying to get th 
finest people you can, and if they become security risk 
you have to discharge them because they are not good sea- 
rity risks; but that doesn’t always impugn their loyalty, not); 
any manner. 

Q (Mr. Folliard): Without going into any figures, Mr. Pres- 
dent, are you in a position to say that these people are nota 
suspected spies or potential spies or— 

Mr. Eisenhower: Well, the word “potential” covers 9 
many things, Mr. Folliard, that I wouldn’t—I would say this 
they are discharged for a number of reasons, and not alld 
them have the word “subversive” or “disloyal.” It was: 
question of they were poor security risks, and I think the 
were poor security risks. 

Q (Mr. Folliard): Thank you, Mr. President. 

Mr. Eisenhower: I think the lady up here. 


‘CIVIL RIGHTS’ CHANCES— 


Q (Miss Alice A. Dunnigan, Associated Negro Press: 
President, I was wondering whether you could tell us whelhs 
the legislative conference will this week discuss any 
rights legislation? 

Mr. Eisenhower: Civil-rights legislation? 

Q (Miss Dunnigan): In the legislative conferences. 

Mr. Eisenhower: As I remarked, I am not going t0% 
about the details of this program. But civil-rights legs 
tion, identified as such, I doubt will come up. 

There will be many things, I hope, that will affect the > 
ple of the United States as a whole, but I am sure that 


is nothing that could be identified just as civil-rights legs | 


tion. 
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MR. DULLES‘S WARNING— 


Q (Robert E. Clark, International News Service): Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Secretary of State startled some of our NATO Allies 
by his blunt warning that we may be forced to reappraise 
our troop commitments in Europe unless the European Army 
comes into being. 

Do you fully support his statements in that regard? 

Mr. Eisenhower: Well, of course, I didn’t read his state- 
ment; but, ladies and gentlemen, the law of our land—read 
the Richards Amendment—what can the Secretary of State 
say? The law of our land says that 50 per cent of this year’s 
appropriation—I believe, starting january Ist, isn’t it—50 
per cent of the appropriation must be given out through 
EDC [Europezu Defense Community]. If EDC does not 
produce, what do we do? 

I am a little bit astonished that anyone should take 
this as something new and, particularly, blunt; but it is 
just one of the things that the Richards Amendment re- 
quires of us. ae 

Now, I understand, of course, that he has repeated many 
things in which most of us believe, that a greater unification 
of Europe, politically, economically, militarily, will greatly 
add to the safety of the Western world. We are for it, and I 
don’t know exactly what words he used, but I must say that 
the facts I have just recited are plain for all to see; the facts 
of the case are there. 


THE USE OF SECRET FILES— 


Q (Anthony H. Leviero, New York Times): Mr. President, 
there have been reports recently that executive-branch agen- 
cies are handing confidential personnel files to congressional 
committees. Is there any truth to that, do you know? 

Mr. Eisenhower: You mean FBI confidential files? 

Q (Mr. Leviero): No, sir; personnel files having to do with 
security and loyalty. 

Mr. Eisenhower: You ask me a question I have never 
heard of before, and if any such thing is being done—I be- 
lieve it has been the practice for a long time to give certain 
summaries of information, but, as far as I know, no confiden- 
tial personnel files are going out of the proper repositories. I 
would have to ask, and you would have to go to the depart- 
ment where you believe it is being done, and just ask the 
Secretary because I haven't heard of it. 

Q (Mr. Leviero): Well, sir, under the practice followed 
under the order of your predecessor, any department doing 
that would have to clear with the White House. I wonder if 
any of that has been done? 

Mr. Eisenhower: | will say this, nothing has been cleared 
with me personally that I can recall, so I am not going to—. 
Look, ladies and gentlemen, let us have one thing straight: 
In a job such as this, all of you realize there has got to be a 


' terrific amount of decentralization, and any man worthy to 


be a chief of a great organizational body must do two or 


| three things: One of them, pick the people he trusts; two, 


delegate authority and responsibility to them; and, three, 
back them up and, particularly, take responsibility for any 
failure or blunder that occurs. 

Now, some of these people can be doing things of which 
I know nothing, which they wouldn’t bother me with; so I 
wouldn't say nothing like this is not being done. I merely 


don't know about it. 


I am perfectly willing to have Mr. Hagerty [James C. 
Hagerty, presidential press secretary] ask about it. So far as 
I know, I don’t know. 


SOVIET RESPONSE: SLOW— 


Q (Marvin L. Arrowsmith, Associated Press): Mr. President, 
| You said a while back that reaction to your U. N. speech had 
slow in coming. Has there been any official reaction, any 
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Soviet reaction at all, that has come to your attention, beyond 
what has been in the papers? 

‘Ar. Eisenhower: No, nothing except what has been re- 
ported ir. the papers. 

Now, I = oo have added, from all other countries that 
I know of, including from the Ambassadors who have come 
to dinner, later reaction has been fervent, and I would say 
very favorable; but I was talking, when I meant reaction, I 
thought someone asked the question that it implied Soviet 
reaction. That we are still waiting on. 

Q (unidentified): Mr. President— 

Mr. Eisenhower: This gentleman. 


FLEXIBLE PLANS FOR ‘54— 


Q (Charles L. Bartlett, Chattanooga Times): Mr. President, 
these legislative proposals, will they go to the congressional 
leaders as more or less firm or final recommendations or will 
they be subject to modification according to the discussions 
that follow during the next three days? 

Mr. Eisenhower: They will certainly be subject to modi- 
fication in detail; that was one reason for having these things. 

As far as principle is concerned, the purpose, the plan of 
carrying out a great program, that has been developed, it is 
my responsibility to present to them, and I know it, and I 
supposed everybody knows it in the United States. 

But when it comes to details, let’s say, of a particular tax 
or a particular expenditure or a particular operation in any 
field, why, of course, it is subject to modifications of that 
character. Thai is one of the reasons for having such a 
meeting. 


WHERE PARENTS FAIL— . 


Q (Mrs. May Craig, New England papers): Mr. President, 
General Dean [Maj. Gen. William F. Dean, long a prisoner in 
Korea] has said that, perhaps, our young soldiers would be bet- 
ter able to withstand captivity by the enemy if they had had 
discipline all their lives early; that he was dismayed*by some 
of the juvenile delinquency in this country. 

Now, you have been a general, you are a President and a 
father and a grandfather. Would you say something about this 
problem of juvenile delinquency? 

Mr. Eisenhower: Well, I don’t like to use the words 
“juvenile delinquency” because I have a very firm convic- 
tion that that term ought to be translated into parental fail- 
ure; that is what I think. 

Q (Mrs. Craig): That is what he said. 

Mr. Eisenhower: I think every single man that has had to 
bear responsibilities in war, responsibilities for employing 
America’s youth to win a victory, have been appalled fre- 
quently at the lack of understanding on the part of Amer- 
ica’s youth as to what America is, what are the conditions 
that could make her fight and, therefore, what are the great 
underlying reasons that could lead that boy finally on the 
battlefield to risk his life, not just for property, not just for 
even what you might call national rights, but for some funda- 
mental values in life; that when you are trying to get a di- 
vision ready for battle, and when a commander finds the 
need to go out and to try to start from the beginning to give 
this boy a fundamental reason why he is in uniform, it is 
pretty discouraging. 

I didn’t read General Dean’s statement, I don’t know what 
he said; but I do say that, after all, the young are America, 
they are the America of today and, certainly, the America 
of the future, and it is our responsibility to try to see that 
they are given the understanding we think we inherited 
from our forefathers, our traditions, given to them in a 
serious, understanding way that while they are having their 
fun and enjoyment in life that they should have, really are 
getting an understanding of America. That is what I think. 

Q (Mr. Smith): Thank you, Mr. President. 
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LAST NOT HEARD OF NEWS STRIKE 


lt Can Bring Taft-Hartley Changes and Lawsuits 


Final chapter of New York's 
newspaper strike is yet to be writ- 
ten. Congress, courts and the 
public may be heard from. 

There will be a demand for 
tighter laws to prevent such 
strikes from happening again. 
Unions face the threat of dam- 
age suits. 

Publishers, in some cases, may 
take a new look at their labor 
policies. Result could be an end 
to paternalism. 


NEW YORK 


The New York newspaper strike ap- 
parently is not to be forgotten soon. 
Repercussions promise to be felt for 
some time to come. High on the list 
of aftereffects are these points: 

Congress is to be called upon to decide 
whether. unions should be stripped of 
their power to deprive the public of its 
daily newspapers. There will be demands 
that Congress enact legislation safeguard- 
ing freedom of the press. 

Personal relationships between some 
newspaper publishers and their news-de- 
partment employes, built up over the 
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PHOTOENGRAVER AT WORK IN NEW YORK CITY 
... earning up to $10,000 a year 


years, are likely to be revised. News- 
papers with traditions of paternalism will 
take another look at some of their old 
policies. Some publishers now are saying 
in effect about their employes: “If it’s a 
strict union operation they want, they'll 
get it. But they will be losing some long- 
standing benefits in the process.” 
Damage suits by publishers against 


—United Press 


PICKETS WON ‘SYMPATHY STRIKES‘ FROM OTHER UNIONS 
. a “national emergency’? 


unions involved in the shutdown are be. 
ing discussed. The outcome of such suit 
would influence other employers in deal- 
ing with what they consider to be illegi! 
strikes. 

Members of the American Newspaper 
Guild, a union that represents reporter 
and copyreaders as well as business-office 
employes, are watching from cities out- 
side New York the results of the Nei 
York strike. The strike turned out tok 
rather costly for the New York Guild 

Tighter labor laws may be a resi 
of the New York strike. Various pie 
posals are being advanced as ways d 
preventing the spread of newspaper shit 
downs to other cities. 

One idea is that unions should k 
brought under the antitrust laws, 
make it impossible for a group of unim 
leaders to conspire to close down a ait 
press. Present laws allow union leaders 
a special exemption from the antitns 
regulations. 

Another proposal is that the Taft-Hat 
ley Act be amended to prohibit 
against newspapers, radio stations, pies 
associations. The idea here is that thee 
industries should be considered in tt 
nature of public utilities and given # 
cial protection against strikes. In sm 
States, legislatures have enacted 
that ban strikes in electric-power 
gas utilities. 

Compulsory arbitration of labor di 
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putes arising in the newspaper business 
also is being discussed. Congress might 
want to couple this with any law that 
banned strikes. Many publishers and 
most union leaders would object to com- 
pulsory arbitration of disputes, under 
which a neutral panel would determine 
wages and working conditions. 
Another suggestion calls for an amend- 
ment to the Taft-Hartley Act to bring 
city-wide newspaper strikes under the 
national-emergency section of that law. 
As now written, the Act permits the 
President to get an 80-day injunction 
against a_ major strike that is industry- 
wide or affects a major part of an indus- 
try, nationally, but the section does not 
cover a strike in one city’s newspapers. 
Some members of Congress were sur- 
prised to find that unions could arrange 
for “sympathy” actions by their mem- 
bers, amounting to strikes, despite con- 
tracts promising no work stoppages dur- 
ing the life of the agreements. They 
leaned also that the photoengravers’ 
strike that began it all was not a strike 
of low-paid workers. Some of the photo- 
engravers on New York’s papers earn 
$10,000 a year, with overtime pay, ac- 
cording to the publishers. Their base 
pay ran up to $3.61 an hour for night 
work. Overtime at time-and-a-half rates 
was paid after 36144 hours per week, 
with double pay after 4014 hours. 
Whether Congress will adopt any of 
the proposals remains to be seen. Em- 
ployers in other industries for some 
time have been demanding that the 
Taft-Hartley. Act be tightened on vari- 
ous points, but without success. On the 
other hand, the shutdown in New York 
may convince some members of Con- 
gress that they should retain sections 
of the law that unions now are trying to 
eliminate. Thus, the strike might throw 
the balance against a weakening of the 
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law, even if it does not produce stiffer 
regulation of unions. 

Paternalistic practices of some of the 
New York newspaper publishers are due 
for review. Publishers were disturbed 
when reporters with 15 or 20 years of 
service refused to go to work because the 
photoengravers had gone on strike. The 
Newspaper Guild had contracts with the 
publishers, including a pledge against 
strikes during the contract term, which 


‘run into late 1954. 


Some publishers have sought to main- 
tain personal relationships with their em- 
ployes under their Guild contracts, giving 
extra benefits beyond those called for. 
Employes, for example, may not always 
be required to retire at retirement age. 
Jobs also are found for employes who, as 
they get along in years, are not able to 
keep up with the fast pace of news gath- 
ering. 

Now some of the publishers are said 
to feel that the personal relationship 
was cast aside by the “sympathy” walk- 
out of their employes. From now on, it 
is reported, there will be fewer special 
benefits for employes, more of -a tend- 
ency to make concessions only when the 
Guild can force them through collective 
bargaining, possibly strikes. 

Damage suits may add to the troubles 
of the newspaper unions, The Taft-Hart- 
ley Act permits an employer to sue a un- 
ion for any damages suffered because 
the union broke its contract. Publishers 
contend that the Guild and seven AFL 
mechanical-department unions violated 
no-strike pledges in their agreements 
when they encouraged their members 
not to cross the picket lines of the photo- 
engravers. 

Even if there are no damage suits, 
some of the unions will be a long time 
in replenishing their strike funds. For ex- 

(Continued on page 72) 
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NEWS-STARVED NEW YORKERS GRAB FOR PAPERS 
Congress and the courts may step in 
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High-Fidelity 





THE MAGNASONIC 
High-fidelity phonograph; four speakers, 
20-watt amplifier, 3-speed changer — 
exclusive Pianissimo Pick-up. Only $198.50. 
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CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Notice of change of address should be sent 
not less than two weeks prior to the date 
change becomes effective. Send the ad- 
dress at which copies are now being re- 
ceived and the new address at which you 
wish to receive copies. 


U. S. News & World Report 


Circulation Department 
435 Parker Avenue Dayton 1, Ohio 
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Massachusetts” 
Investors 


‘Trust 


DECLARES ITS 
117" Consecutive Dividend 





The ‘Trustees have 
declared a quarterly 
dividend of 27 cents a 
share, payable Decem- 
ber 24, 1953 to share- 
holders of record at the 
close of business De- 
cember 4, 1953. This 
dividend is entirely paid 
out of dividends and 
interest received by the 
Trust on its investments. 


ROBERT W. LADD, Secretary 
200 Berkeley Street, Boston 
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& icturbing 
holgef 





Your solution is 2 
FIBRETONE * 
Acoustical Ceiling / 





Johns-Manville, the pioneer 
in sound control, recommends : 
Fibretone Acoustical Panels TW 
as an efficient way to reduce disturbing noise at low cost 































Today, acoustical ceilings are specified for 
practically all new construction for business 
and industry. But, even if your present build- 
ing was constructed before the development 
of noise control, Johns-Manville Fibretone 
Acoustical Panels can be quickly installed 
over your present ceiling. 

Fibretone Ceilings are attractive, /ow in 
cost, and available with a flame-resistant 
finish. Hundreds of holes, drilled in sound- 
absorbing material, act as “noise-traps” 
where sound energy is dissipated. 

Other J-M Acoustical Ceilings include 
Permacoustic*, a textured noncombustible 
tile, perforated Transite* Asbestos Panels, 
and Sanacoustic*—perforated metal panels, 

For a free estimate or book, “Sound Con- 
trol,” write Johns-Manville, Dept. US, Box 
Fibretone Panels 158, N. Y. 16, N. Y. In Canada, weite 199 


__ are easily installed Bay Street, Toronto 1, Ontario. 
Over new Or existing Construction Reg. U. S. Pat. Of 


years of leadership in acoustical materials 


JM| Johns-Manville 
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The strike was hard 
on union freasuries . . 


ample, the Newspaper Guild was jp. 
ported to have exhausted its defense 
fund by distributing $165,000 in benefits 
the first week of the 11-day strike, 4 
Guild official denied that the fund was 
emptied. He said that assessments of 5 
per cent of salary were being collected 
each week during December to help te. 
fill the fund. 

Other cities may see a repetition of the 
New York newspaper strike, unless union 
leaders are forced, by lawsuits or action 
in Congress, to change their tactics. 
In the past, the strike of one union on q 
paper often failed to halt publication, 
The custom was for other unions to go 
through picket lines because the cop. 
tracts required it. If CIO and AFL unions 
now are going to co-operate as they did 
in New York, more cities may be without 
daily newspapers whenever a single 
union calls a strike. 





Rule on Pickets: 
lt Cuts 2 Ways 


Both unions and employers are find- 
ing things to worry about in a decision 
just handed down by the Supreme Cour 
in a case involving picketing. 

The decision, on the one hand, struck 
a blow at State laws regulating picket- 
ing. It appeared to make it impossible 
for a State court to enjoin picketing ina 
labor dispute if the picketing is a viol 
tion of the Taft-Hartley Act and thus is 
under jurisdiction of the National Labo 
Relations Board. This part of the ruling 
worries those employers who have been 
trying to get the State legislatures to 
outlaw various kinds of picketing. 

On the other hand, union leaders ar 
not happy about the decision becaus 
the Court apparently accepted an argu: 
ment that the kind of picketing in thi 
case could be called a violation of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

What was involved was an orgati- 
zational picket line, an attempt by the 
AFL Teamsters to recruit new member 
among employes of a trucking concern i! 
Harrisburg, Pa. The union did not have 
a contract at the shop and had no disput 
with the management. In the past, thi 
type of picketing had not been term 
a violation of the Act. Union leaders at 
afraid that this ruling may cause NLMb 
to issue orders against organization 
picketing hereafter. 

The CIO had urged the Suprem 
Court to make clear that it was not Mm 
ing against picket lines designed for Ie 
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. . . Court decision gives 
NLRB a stronger hand 


cruiting purposes. The Court opinion, 
however, written by Justice Robert H. 
Jackson, appeared to accept the theory 
of the Pennsylvania Supreme Court, 
which took it for granted that organiza- 
tional picketing violates the federal law. 

The State decision was based on the 
theory that a picket line of this kind is 
aimed at compelling the employer to 
force his employes into joining the union. 
The U.S. Supreme Court, which upheld 
the decision of the Pennsylvania high 
court, agrees that the picketing “fell 
within the jurisdiction of the National 
Labor Relations Board to prevent unfair 
labor practices.” 

The opinion also indicates that NLRB 


violation actually occurred in this case. 





Harris & Ewing 


JUSTICE JACKSON 
... both sides worried 


Employers who are trying to strength- 
en State laws on picketing view the de- 
cision as a blow to their campaign, but 
they think they see a way out. They can 
urge Congress to put a clause in the Taft- 
Hartley Act granting authority to the 
States in certain types of picketing cases. 
There already are demands that Congress 
change the law to assign smaller labor 
disputes to the States. 

The current decision points out that 
the Supreme Court still upholds rights of 
the States to prohibit “mass picketing, 
threatening of employes, obstructing 
steets and highways, or picketing 
homes.” The Court explained that the 
picketing involved in this case did not 

aten a breach of the peace or call for 
extraordinary police action. 
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Our workers have 
gained more wealth 
simply because they 
produce more wealth 
through modern tools 
and methods which 


multiply their strength. and service. 











Natural re- 
sources are use- 
less to mankind 
until conveyed 
or converted in- 


to useful goods 


Today, each worker 


mie has ct his command 
mental effort the power of — 
aad mous, mechanicalen- 
entities ergy and productive 
tools to enrich his 

energy. 


life. 




















No Money in This Equation 


The chart above depicts our economic 
body in its simplest terms. Note that 
money does not enter the equation. 

As the chart shows, all goods and 
services come into being through the 
using up of (1) natural resources, (2) 
human energy and (3) tools. These are 
the only things involved and money is 
not one of them. 

Money is one of the confusing ele- 
ments to many people attempting to 
understand the economic body. Erase 
the money idea and one can see imme- 
diately that only as production of goods 
and services increase can consumption 
of goods and services increase. A. mil- 
lion dollars is worthless if there is noth- 
ing to buy. 

Production per manhour can be in- 
creased only with more and _ better 
“tools” of production. Higher wages 
without higher output create no addi- 
tional goods or services. They simply 
put a higher money price tag on them. 

That which contributes to more pro- 
ductivity per manhour improves man’s 
standard of living. Nothing else does. 


Productivity of many plants has been 
increased in recent years by new tools. 
One of them is the contour sawing 
machine. It can do an amazing variety 
of jobs such as cutting shapes, slitting, 
slotting, cutting-off, trimming, filing, 
grinding, honing, sharpening, slicing 
and others. It utilizes 18 different types 
of cutting tools—narrow steel bands 
having teeth of various types. It saws 
out entire sections, cutting a narrow 
slot directly to a layout line. It will cut 
any material. 

Upon request, DoALL will give at any 
plant, a free demonstration of these 
machines as well as of precision sur- 
face grinders, gage blocks, cutting tools 
and other specialties. Headquarters is 
The DoALL Company, Des Plaines, 
Illinois. 


DoALL 


FREE ON REQUEST for vour bulletin 
boards: 17” x 22” wall chart “Why Living 
Improves in America”. 





AN OUTSTANDING EXAMPLE of American ingenuity in the design and use of tools to 
let men produce more with less effort. Here, two DoALL band saws are being used on each 
side of a conveyor to automatically trim the ends of magnesia insulating material. 
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Model of a unique new plant for the cold extrusion of steel at Heintz Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia, 


How to minor in major purchases 


A good executive is too busy to 
know everything about everything 
that goes on in his plant—and too 
intelligent not to know something 
about everything. 


If you want to qualify as an expert 
when a new plant layout, a new 
assembly line, or a new production 
set-up is in the planning stage, the 
words to remember are HALLOWELL 
Shop Equipment. 


From a management viewpoint, all 
you need to remember about 
HALLOWELL Shop Equipment is 
that wherever it has been used pro- 
duction costs have gone down and 
productivity has gone up—some- 
times as much as 30 percent. 


Your engineers can tell you the rest. 


HALLOWELL Shop Equipment is 
sturdy and strong because it is all 
steel. Its versatility is limited only 
by your demands. There are 144 
variations, for instance, in a basic 
HALLOWELL Workbench, and 
standard interchangeable accessories 
—drawers, shelves, back pieces, slid- 
ing doors, cabinets—add mightily 
to its usefulness. You can get every- 


thing you need in the way of shop 
equipment from the standard 
HALLOWELL line whether your 
project is a lab, production line or 
whole new plant. 


HALLOWELL Shop Equipment is sold 
by leading distributors the country 
over. For the name of the one 
nearest you and for descriptive 
literature, write STANDARD PRESSED 
STEEL Co., Jenkintown 56, Pa. 


Che Slab Slew + N START FOR THE FUTURE 


Sps 


HALLOWELL SHOP EQUIPMENT 
DIVISION » JENKINTOWN, PENNA 


































Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Business activity continues to slide as the year nears an end. 

Output of factories and mines dipped again in November and is estimated by 
the Council of Economic Advisers to be below a year ago. 

Decline in output probably continued in December. Auto plants and other 
factories, as well as railroads, announced more layoffs. 
| Employment _in November by commercial and industrial firms fell below a year 
| ago, too, and was down 372,000 from October. 

Pay checks also are smaller as more plants cut back on overtime. 

For the year as a whole, 1953 marks a record in production, total output of 
goods and services, volume of trade, size of income. But the peak was hit dur- 
ing the first half of the year. Activity has been slipping since then. 











Business loans advanced by banks give another measure of slowing activity. 

Demand for money from business firms and farmers is far below a year ago. 

Loan expansion by big-city banks amounted to 284 million dollars from June 
24 through December 9. That is small. Expansion in the same period of last 
year was a whopping 2.4 billion dollars. 

Reduced need for money is réflected throughout business and indusvry-~-in 
manufacturing and mining, merchandising, sales finance. 

In the week ended December 9, business loans actually were reducei, on bal- 
ance. And this was scarcely two weeks before Christmas, a time when bank loans 
usually are expanding. 




















Federal Reserve Board, meanwhile, continues to loosen credit. It bought 
u 112 million dollars' worth of Government securities in the week ended December 
ia, 16. That adds to bank reserves, provides a larger base for loans. 


Christmas trade, however, is likely to end up close to last year's record. 
Department-store sales have been trailing 1952, up to the week ending on 
December 12. But the last week before this Christmas has one more shopping day. 























op Final week's wales may jack up the total volume for Christmas. 
. Retail trade in general shows up better than for department stores. Sales 
or of all retail stores are estimated by Commerce Department at 5 per cent above 
last yea. , but Federal Reserve finds department stores up only 1 per cent. 
- Those estimates are for sales so far this year, not only for Christmas. 
od Latest figures on department-store sales show varying trends. 
- New York and Philadelphia districts show the largest declines. 
Sales gains are reported in Bostor and Minneapolis districts. 
Atlanta district shows only a modest dip--l per cent. 
Tut Declines of 3 to 4 per cent are registered for Richmond, Chicago, Dallas, 
rT Kansas City, St. Louis. San Francisco district is down 5 per cent. 
NWA. (over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS~-- (Continued) 


Cleveland district is holding its own, compared with last year. 









































Actually, consumers' incomes and consumer spending do not yet reflect the 
Slowdown in production. Official figures show that both incomes and spending 
have been climbing through the year. These figures carry through September. 
Analysts expect consumer spending to continue’ to be strong, even if not as high 
as in recent months. That's why they think the downturn will be mild. 


Farm-income situation shows livestock producers to be hit hardest. 

Farm marketings through November as reported by Department of Agriculture 
total 28.1 billion dollars, 4 per cent less than the same 1952 period. 

Prices of farm products averaged 10 per cent below 1952, but the volume of 
output was larger by 5 per cent. 

Livestock producers, however, got 8 per cent less than last year because of 
lower prices for cattle and calves, milk and butterfat. 

Crop receipts are holding about the same as last year, with increases from : 
wheat and corn about balanced by declines from potatoes and soybeans. 














I 

Poultry producers are getting higher prices for eggs and chickens. V 

Department of Agriculture leans to the belief that farm income probably , 

will stabilize, at least for the next few months. Official view is that hogs d 
will stay above last winter's price, that cattle prices will not fall much. 

. 


Government, however, is up to its ears in supporting farm prices. Amount 
involved in price-support loans and inventories exceeded 4.5 billion dollars on 
October 31. Agriculture Secretary Benson expects a climb to 5 billions by year th 









































end. You get a long-range view of agriculture on page 57. : 
Building activity is expected to stay high through 1954. . 
New construction for the year is estimated at 34 billion dollars by the 

Commerce Department. That's only a 2 per cent decline from 1953. iV 
Construction outlook as officially presented assumes there will be some 

decline in general activity next year, that unemployment will increase a bit, : 

that business will spend somewhat less on plant and equipment. In 
Construction costs are expected to remain firm at current levels. ps 
Here are further details on the building:-outlook: 
Residential building--down 4 per cent. U 
Public-utility expansion--up 3 per cent. $5 
Highway construction--up 10 per cent. fro 
Defense construction--down 12 per cent. _ 
School building, public and private--up 10 per cent. ask 
Industrial construction--down 14 per cent. inc 
Commercial building--up 10 per cent. 
Farm construction--down 12 per cent. WV 
You can see that the official appraisal forecasts some decided shifts in . 

the building pattern next year. But, net, the decline is small. whe 

by 





Home building and home improvement will get more liberal federal support if 
recommendations of the President's Advisory Committee on Housing Policies and 
Program is followed. (See page 46.) Idea is to keep this industry active. 
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What you as a businessman &@ CAN and Eg CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 





WAGE-HOUR LAW. You can, as 
manager of a local small-loan busi- 
ness, probably disregard the wage-hour 
provisions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. A circuit court of appeals holds 
that such a company is not engaged in 
interstate commerce, and thus is not 
subject to this law, even though it is 
affliated with a firm in another State. 


* * * 


V LOANS. You can find out from 
offices of the Department of Com- 
merce about changes in the rules under 
which the Department will guarantee 
V loans made to finance defense busi- 
ness. The new rules are contained in 
departmental order No. 132, revised. 


* * * 


MILITARY CONTRACTS. You can 

get information on how to sell to the 
military forces from two pamphlets now 
available at any purchasing agency of 
the Army, Navy, Marine Corps or Air 
Force. They are: “How to Sell to the 
Department of Defense” and “Purchased 
Items and Purchasing Locations of the 
Department of Defense.” 


* * * 


WITHHOLDING TAX; -You can now 

obtain from your tax collector copies 
of revised Form W-2, Withholding Tax 
Statement for 1954. Also issued by the 
Intemal Revenue Service are instructions 
for employers who wish to produce a 
substitute for the form. 


* * * 


SECURITIES. You can perhaps look 

for an increase from $300,000 to 
$500,000 in the exemption of securities 
from registration with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. SEC Chairman 
Ralph H. Demmler says his agency will 
ask the President to recommend such an 
increase to Congress, 


* % * 


PICKETING. You can probably get 

the National Labor Relations Board 
to stop the picketing of your customers 
when this prevents the delivery of goods 
by employes of other companies. In a 


case involving the picketing of stores by 
teamsters to cut off deliveries of a soft 
drink, the Board finds that the pickets 
were engaged in a secondary boycott in 
violation of the Taft-Hartley Act. 


TRADE-MARKS. You can probably 

prevent a competitor from using a 
mark similar to your registered trade- 
mark merely by showing that this is 
likely to cause confusion among “in- 
attentive” buyers. A circuit court of 
appeals rules that such a showing is 
sufficient to establish infringement of a 
trade-mark even though a majority of 
the. public will not be misled. 


* * 


EXCESS-PROFITS TAX. You can 
perhaps avoid paying interest on 
that part of an excess-profits tax de- 
ficiency that is wiped out by a grant of 
relief under Section 722 of the Internal 
Revenue Code. This ruling is handed 
down by the U.S. Court of Claims. 


* * * 


AUTO DEALERS. You cannot count 

on avoiding liability under the Tatt- 
Hartley Act just because you are a retail 
auto dealer who handles new cars as- 
sembled within your Siate. The Supreme 
Court holds that this law applies to local 
auto dealers who have close ties to na- 
tional manufacturers. 


GRAIN IMPORTS. You cannot look 

for unlimited imports of oats from 
Canada. The White House announces 
that Canada has agreed to limit ex- 
ports of this grain to the U. S. to 23 mil- 
lion bushels during the 10-month period 
ending Oct. 1, 1954. 


* * & 


CUSTOMS FEES. You cannot ex- 

pect the Bureau of Customs to con- 
tinue to give certain services free of 
charge. The Bureau announces that it is 
going to begin charging shippers and 
other firms fees ranging from $25 to 
$100 for licenses and other services 
that have been free in the past. 
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STEEL CASTINGS 


are at work 


AKING penicillin and other 
M vital antibiotics to lengthen 
your life span, E. R. Squibb & 
Sons Laboratories use special 
automatic control equipment. 
This equipment, made by Fischer 
& Porter Company, includes 
many Lebanon CIRCLE © steel 
castings. These Lebanon castings 
must be unaffected by the con- 
centrated caustic and sulphuric 
acids present in the manufactur- 
ing process. 


@ See—STEEL WITH A THOUSAND 
QUALITIES—37 min., 16 mm, semi- 
technical, full-color, sound film on 
the making of steel castings. For 
information write: Dept. K, 
Lebanon Steel Foundry, Lebanon, 
Penna. 


LEBANON 


Carbon, Special Alloy 
and Stainless Steel 


Ca Stings 


































































Send A Copy LIFE AROUND THE 


To Your Friends 
...WITHOUT CHARGE 





FROM KOREA 


U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
24th & N Streets, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 

Please send a free copy of 
“U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT” 
with my compliments to the persons 
listed below: 


C) If possible send the December 
25, 1953, issue. 


THIRD CHRISTMAS 


TRUCE LINE, Korea—This is the bers, a helmet was passed down the 
third Christmas week in Korea for Sergt. trenches and through the bunkers to get 
Forrest Jennings—and, by all odds, the up a Christmas fund. Men tossed in their 
only one he has really enjoyed. spare cash, This December, voluntary 

Jennings and his platoon are tenants collections were made at the pay tables, 
of a small piece of Korean real estate, a The company, regiment and division 
fingerlike ridge pitted with trenches and carefully co-ordinated plans to buy gifts 
scarred by oddly shaped mounds of for Koreans in orphanages and hospitals, 
freshly dug yellow dirt. Looking out over A battalion of the regiment, using a 
one side of the finger, you can see the 
plains stretching toward the slashed face 
of Old Baldy, the last battleground of 
many an American soldier. Over the 
other side, you see a peaceful village of 
tents and Quonset huts, nestling at the 
foot of the ridge. The village is home to 
Jennings and his company now whenever 
they are not digging, training or stand- 
ing guard on Korea’s “quiet front.” 

Jennings, a tall, seasoned veteran, 
from Findlay, Ohio, listened casually to 
the muted thunder of U.N. artillery fir- 
ing for practice a tew miles away, and 
he recalled the other Christmases he had 
spent in Korea. 

In 1950, his regiment was fighting a 
rear-guard action against the Chinese as 
the Eighth Army retreated south through 
Seoul. On Christmas Eve, two truckloads —Wide World 
of presents, delayed by the headlong SENTRY IN KOREA 
withdrawal, had arrived along with tur- ... just in case 
key and other delicacies. A tree was 
decorated with strips from a gaily col- mail-order catalogue, chipped in to buy 
ored cotton blanket. Jennings recalls: complete winter outfits for 114 orphan 
“We talked a lot about ‘Pusan, here we _ girls. Korean soldiers, integrated into two 
come, but most everyone was getting companies, each contributed a full 
mad at the idea of the Chinese pushing month’s pay. Many of the American 
us around.” asked their families to ship food and 

The Sergeant was not in Korea for clothing to them for Korean youngsters 
Christmas, 1951, but he brought up a The men clambered up the steep hil 
friend who had been. Sergt. Eugene to collect firewood for the orphanages. 
Freeman, of Baltimore, was with this They brought back small fir trees and 
regiment in the “Iron Triangle.” “We used old beer cans to fashion decoration. 
were under heavy fire all day Christmas,” Thousands of Korean orphans may wel 
Freeman recalled. remember Christmas of 1953 as a rae 

A year later, in 1952, the regiment bright spot in an otherwise cheerless life. 
was still fighting in the Kumhwa hills. For Sergeant Jennings and his platoon, 

This year there is peace. Getting these Christmas preparations were strict 
ready for Christmas of 1953 consumed _ ly extracurricular. Their days and nights 
time and energy that the GI’s couldn't are full, even without holiday plans. 
spare in former years. In past Decem- Some days they are on guard duty, mat , 
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ning the machine guns and rifle pits. On 
other days they are training with their 
weapons, practicing assault tactics on 
near-by hills or building emergency sup- 
ply trails to their new positions. One 
wit in the company carries out regular 
night patrols between positions and up 
to and along the demilitarized zone. 

The first snows have already fallen 
and the nights are bitterly cold on the 
Korean mountain heights. Hand warmers 
and vacuum boots have reduced cold in- 
juries, but a GI on the quiet front must 
massage his feet and keep his clothes 
dry with the same meticulous care as 
when the shooting was going on. 
Security is still a basic fact of life. 
Camouflage conceals many of the roads 
where they twist out of the hills into 
the open plain. A strict blackout is ob- 
served all along the front, and trucks 
tum out their headlights as they ap- 
proach the defense lines. One sees warn- 
ing signs: “If you let your weapon rust, 
keep your coffin clean.” It is a court- 
martial offense to be without a weapon, 
and rifles are carefully stacked by bunks 
each night. 

When Jennings gets a new recruit, his 
frst lecture is on alertness. He says, “If 
the Chinese hit us, you won’t have time 
to get out of your sack and stroll up to 
the bunker. You'll be lucky if you have 
two minutes’ warning.” 

When the pressure lets up slightly, 
Jennings walks up to one of several ob- 
servation posts to study the terrain where 
he will fight if war comes again. The 
desolation he sees is immense. Sandbags 
have been torn open in some areas and 
dynamited in others. Trenches twist 
across the valley and up the pitted slopes 
where fighting raged a few months ago. 
Scattered poplars, stripped of _ their 
foliage, still stand upright. Rusted hulks 
of burned-out tanks and the yellow 
markers of the demilitarized zone are the 
twin signatures of war and peace. 
Through high-powered glasses, Jen- 
uings can see groups of Chinese soldiers, 
practicing assault tactics. U.S. observers 
scan every foot of the enemy-held hills. 
Chinese sit on top of their fortifications 
and study our expanding defenses. 

The Reds have just completed a four- 
mile highway on the reverse slope of a 
major hill position near this sector of the 
ont. The highway was built entirely 
by hand labor, as were the clusters of 
mud and straw huts that they use for 
permanent barracks. 

Enemy activities do not discourage 
Jennings and his platoon. They look at 
the Communist and the U.N. defense 
ystems and are convinced that neither 
side will begin the war again. But there 
Was something grim about the advance 
pkinning for the turkey-and-trimmings 
dimer on Christmas Day. Orders went 
out for the men to eat in shifts so there 
would always be GI’s on the front line— 
ready for anything. 
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Business with 


COLOMBIA 


Colombia continues on the move 

with its great development projects. 

New highways, railroads and power 

plants make her prospects bright. Un- 

: like many other countries, Colombia 

enjoyed a-tavorable balance of trade with the U. S. last year. 


For customers with Colombian business, Chemical Bank is 
prepared to provide financing and the latest information on 
markets and trade regulations. Our long-established associ- 
ations with the leading banks in Colombia enable us to give 
prompt and thorough service in every phase of U. S. trade 
with this outstanding Latin American country. 


CHEMICAL BANK 


& TRUST COMPANY 
Founded 1824 


, International Division 
165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 15 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 

















This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a sclicitation of an offer to buy these securities. 
The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


$10,000,000 


Fruehauf Trailer Company 


41%2% Convertible Subordinated Debentures 
Due December 1, 1973 


Convertible into Common Stock at $26 per share 


Price 100% and Accrued Interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State only 
from such of the several Underwriters, including the under- 
signed, as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 


Lehman Brothers Watling, Lerchen €¥ Co. 


Blyth €? Co., Inc. Goldman, Sachs€?Co. Kidder, Peabody €% Co. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner €# Beane 
Union Securities Corporation White, Weld €¥ Co. 


December 15, 1953. 
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Finance Week 








WHAT'S AHEAD FOR OLD PEOPLE 


White House now is lined up 
with those who want to fling 
open the purse of the federal old- 
age retirement system. 

Bigger pension checks—easier 
to get and harder to lose—are 
planned. In an election year, few 
are to oppose generosity of a sort 
that adds nothing to annual 
budget spending. 

Here are changes favored in 
Congress and the White House. 


You can get a pretty clear idea, at 
this point, about the ambitious old-age 
retirement plan that is to come up for 
action by Congress. 

Fatter retirement checks, heavier pay- 
roll tax loads, coverage for more millions, 
easier retirement tests, special dispensa- 
tions for the disabled—these and other 
proposals are to be put forward by the 
Administration, by Republican leaders in 
Congress and by others whose influence 
insures close study. 

The Eisenhower program for expand- 
ing and liberalizing the big retirement 
system is getting a final polishing. It has 
just been unveiled before Republican 
leaders of Congress, who are letting it be 
known that they will buy what they like 
of the plan and spurn the rest. 

A plan drawn up by Representative 
Carl T. Curtis (Rep.), of Nebraska, after 
long study of the retirement system by 
his Ways and Means subcommittee, is 
ready for display. It will be announced 
shortly. 

Other powerful groups, including the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce, have their 
own ideas of what the Administration 
should mean by its promise to “expand 
and strengthen” Social Security. 

It’s out of all of these desires of influ- 
ential groups that a new retirement pro- 
gram will emerge—though not without 
some infighting and name calling. 

To assess your future under the re- 
tirement plan that is held out to nearly 
every individual in the country, you 
need to check the proposals listed in the 
table on this page. 

Pay-roll tax burden on millions of 
workers and their employers is likely to 
get heavier, perhaps in more ways than 
one. 
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New Plan: Bigger Pensions, Higher Tox 


Tax rate itself now is scheduled in 
law to rise on January 1 fromm 1% per 
cent of pay roll to 2 per cent. It’s paid by 
both worker and employer on the first 
$3,600 of wages or salary. 

Odds are that this rise will be allowed 
to stand, though the Administration is 
prepared to urge that the rate rise be re- 
pealed. Labor unions want the higher 
tax, on the theory that the revenues are 
needed to keep the Social Security re- 
serve fund solvent. Democrats, who 
fathered the “retirement insurance” sys- 
tem, go along with the union demand. 
Many Republican members of Congress 
want the added revenues to finance 
changes in old-age pensions that they 
themselves favor. 

What the rate rise means is a tax of 
$72, instead of $54, to be paid by the 
worker and by the employer on annual 
earnings of $3,600. It means a tax of $48, 
instead of $36, at $2,400 of earnings. 

An even bigger tax increase may be 
in store for workers earning more than 
$3,600 a year. The Administration has 
decided tentatively to push for a rise in 
the amount of earnings subject to the 
tax—to apply the tax to earings up 
to a top of $4,200 or $4,800. 

A wage base of $4,800, with a 2 per 
cent rate, means that workers earning 
$4,800 will pay $98 a year, against $54 
now. Millions of workers, in other words, 
will find their pay-roll tax nearly dou- 
bled if Congress approves the _ higher 


rate and base. Employers, too, would y 
called upon to shoulder a nearly doubled 
load. 

Retirement pay, if these tax py. 
posals are approved, will rise ant. 
matically, as a quick look at the pensio; 
formula shows. Under that forma, ; 
retiring worker gets a benefit equal to 55 
per cent of his first $100 of average 
monthly wage—that is, $55—plus 15 per 
cent of the next $200 of monthly eam. 
ings. With the wage base at $3,600, or 
$300 a month, that means a top benefit 
of $85. A retired worker's wife, age 65 
or over, gets half that much—for a com. 
bined top of $127.50 a month. 

With a wage base of $4,800-$400 , 
month—the top benefit becomes 55 per 
cent of the first $100, or $55, plus 15 
per cent of the next $300, or $45, mak- 
ing a $100 total. A worker and his 
wife, both age 65, would draw $150 a 
month. 

These higher pensions are being te. 
garded with increasing favor by the Ad- 
ministration and by members of Congres 
as they look ahead to elections next No- 
vember. There is increasing awarenes 
that these more generous benefits will be 
paid out of pay-roll taxes and the retire- 
ment fund and, thus, will put no add 
tional burden on the budget. Budget- 
wise, it’s cost-free largesse. 

Result is increasing pressure for a tiv 
in the minimum benefit, which now i 
so small that few older individuals cw 





employes’ pay. 


by employes for 1954. 


or amended declaration. 





Tax Deadlines to Watch 


JANUARY 1, 1954. Individuals get 10 per cent cut in income tax rates. 


© Employers start withholding at 18 per cent—instead of 20—from 


Employers withhold pay-roll tax at 2 per cent, instead of 112 per cent. 
Individuals get cut in top capital-gains rate, from 26 to 25 per cent. 
Corporations get an end to the excess-profits tax. 


Employers put into effect any changes in number of exemptions claimed 


JANUARY 15. Individuals pay final installment of estimated 1953 inm- 
come tax or file final 1953 tax return in place of 1953 declaration 


© Farmers file tax declaration for 1953 and pay estimated tax if final 
return is to be filed on March 15. 


® Estate executors pay final installment of 1952 estate income tax. 
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More Benefits for Retired Workers? 


Proposals now ready for action by Congress... 


Give old-age insurance coverage to doctors, farmers, others 


Raise old-age benefits by $10 to $15 a month for all—inelud- 
ing those now retired 


Increase taxable wage base—from $3,600 a year now to 
$4,800 


» Drop out three worst years of worker’s record—more for dis- 
abled workers 


» Let retired workers earn more than $75 a month 
» Raise minimum pension—from $25 now to $35 


» Put today’s “unprotected aged” on benefit roils at $35 
minimum 





afford to make use of it. A minimum of _ be called a “waiver of premiums” in a 
$35 is being studied to replace the pres- _ life-insurance policy. 
ent $25. Higher earnings limit, for those al- 
Workers with middle-range incomes, ready retired, is virtually certain to be 
up to a new top of say $4,800, are not approved in 1954. Right now, hundreds 
likely to be by-passed in the matter of — of thousands of individuals aged 65 to 75 
pension increases if these other workers are forced to forgo their pensions because 
get theirs. And neither will the millions the checks are too small to provide an 


of workers already retired, or the surviv- adequate living. If they work in jobs 
ors of workers now dead. More generos- covered by Social Security, they must 
ity for a few means more for all. give up their pension checks for each 

New pension rules, favored by the month in which they earn more than $75. 
Administration, also will work out to Now the Administration wants to put 


raise benefits if Congress approves. One the earnings limit on an annual basis, 
is the “three-year rule” that you will be with a top of at least $900, and perhaps 
hearing about. It calls simply for the as high as $1,200. That way, retired 
elimination of the three worst years— workers could draw as much monthly 
possibly four—in a worker’s wage-and- pay as they could earn, so long as they 
tax record. Since high earnings mean did not exceed the annual limit. Work- 
high benefits, the exclusion of years in ers who earned only a few dollars over 
which a worker had low earnings, or the limit would lose that many dollars 
none at all, means a higher benefit. More in benefits, instead of a full monthly 
important, it means pension eligibility in check. 


the future for millions of workers who These plans for changing the vast old- 
could get no pension if those worst years age pension system, taken together, 
were included. would add up to something like a brand- 


An even more liberal rule, of this same new program if all gained approval of 
sort, is favored for workers who become Congress and the White House. Actu- 
permanently and totally disabled before ally, the pension-reserve purse is hardly 
retirement. With pensions based on earn- likely to be opened so wide. Still, in an 
ings, workers whose earnings are cut off — election year, the pressure on Congress 
prematurely by disability are deprived for bigger and easier pension checks that 
of part or all of their pensions at age 65. cost nothing in the budget is to be strong. 
dea now is to ignore an individual’s With the White House itself now adding 
years of disability, and base his retire- to that pressure, the demand could be- 
ment check on the years before his earn- come all but irresistible. 

Ings stopped. Some other changes also are imminent. 
That rule actually is in law right now, Doctors, farmers and millions of 
ut Congress made it inactive before it others now excluded from the big pen- 

took effect. It does not call for disability sion system have been nominated for 

msurance, but simply for what would coverage by President Eisenhower and 
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his Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare, Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby. Few, 
if any, of the nominated groups will be 
blackballed unless they request it. 

Altogether, 10.5 million additional 
workers and their families are likely to 
be covered by the system in 1954. And 
the action will be so arranged that hun- 
dreds of thousands of these workers will 
become eligible for actual retirement 
with maximum pensions within three 
years. 

Scheduled for protection, besides far- 
mers and doctors, are lawyers, engineers 
and most other self-employed professional 
workers, farm hands and domestic em- 
ployes not now covered, State and local 
employes now unprotected, and some 
smaller groups. Ministers are to be offered 
coverage on a voluntary basis. 

A few really drastic changes in the 
old-age pension plan are demanded by 
some leaders of business and members 
of Congress. One such demand involves 
millions of older people who are unable 
to qualify for pensions under the retire- 
ment “insurance” program, All of these 
oldsters, many of them now on “relief,” 
would be made eligible for at least the 
minimum old-age insurance pension un- 
der a plan put forward with heavy sup- 
port. 

This proposal and others only a little 
less controversial are likely to be avoided 
by an election-conscious Administration. 

On the other hand, there is strong and 
growing favor, in the Administration and 
in Congress, for action in 1954 on cover- 
age for more millions, on liberalized 
benefits and on a more generous earn- 
ings limit for the retired. 
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HOW HARRY DEXTER WHITE 
PULLED WIRES FOR RUSSIA 


Money Plates Given to Reds .Cost U.S. 255 Millions 


Here is another chapter in the running story 
of spies in wartime Washington. 

This story, officially recounted, tells how 
Russians got U.S. plates for making money 
to be used in Germany and how U. S. tax- 
payers were nicked for 255 millions as a result. 


Following is the text of Senator Karl E. Mundt’s report on 
“Transfer of Occupation-Currency Plates, Espionage Phase,”’ 
as released Dec. 15, 1953: 


It was not the purpose of our subcommittee to reopen 
phases involving the unprecedented transfer of our monetary 
plates to the Russian Government in so far as these were cov- 
ered by the 1947 joint hearings which were held by the Sen- 
ate Committees on Appropriations, Banking and Currency, 
and Armed Services. These joint hearings had developed and 
documented the fact that our monetary plates, negatives, 
special paper and ink, as well as other supplies for the print- 
ing of Allied military marks by the Russian Government 
identical to those printed in the United States, were actually 
delivered to the Russians. They left unanswered the ques- 
tions, however, as to just how the Communist Government 
was able to bring about this bizarre transfer of American 
currency-making equipment, just who was responsible for the 
strange decision to do so, and whether this transfer was in 
fact the result of a Communist espionage ring embedded in 
the United States Department of the Treasury. 

Our recent investigation and the hearings heid in Wash- 
ington, D.C., during October of 1953 provide the answers to 
these questions. It is clear from the evidence adduced by our 
subcommittee that the Communists were able to establish 
and operate a high-level espionage and subversive cell within 
our Department of the Treasury. Part of the purpose of this 
Communist cell was to bring about the transfer of our Amer- 
ican monetary plates to the Russian Government so that its 
occupation of Germany and a portion of the payments made 
to Russian troops in the drive westward in Europe would be 
without cost to the Communists, and so that the United 
States would be compelled to redeem the currency so printed 
which was indistinguishable from that used by the American 
Government in Germany. This objective was successfully 
achieved. 

Our investigation disclosed that in their efforts to attain 
their objective of procuring unlimited amounts of this occu- 
pation currency for which they would be required to make 
no accounting or redemptions, the Communist Government 
in Russia employed a double-edged tactic which for the first 
time was revealed during this investigation. That entirely 
unscrupulous tactic was to utilize the members of a hidden 
Communist cell in an American department of Government 
to help produce decisions favorable to objectives which at the 
same time they were seeking to procure through top-level 
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The Treasury group headed by Harry Dexter 
White figured in this case. Senator Karl Mundt, 
of South Dakota, headed the subcommittee of 
the Committee on Government Operations that 
brought the full story to light. 

Senator Mundt now tells what he found. 


men were attempting to win through negotiations and high- 
level conferences, their subversive agents were directed to 
promote through obtaining positions of authority and im. 
portance wherein they could influence the American deci- 
sions to conform with the Communist requests. 

It is believed that in this “over and under” tactic of plant- 
ing their foreign agents high in the American departments, 
and attempts to induce success through diplomatic conversa- 
tions, is a standard operating procedure which the Russian 
Communist Government endeavors to employ in every free 
capital of the world and which they have also used in the 
past and may well try to utilize in the future in other Gov- 
ernment offices of the United States. Thus, our Department 
of State, our various intergovernmental and United Nations 
commissions, and other offices important to our American 
peace and security would do well to be alert to the possibility 
that emphatic and persistent Russian demands for conces 
sions and decisions may well serve as “index tabs” to the fact 
that their Communist agents have been able to penetrate and 
infiltrate the offices charged with making decisions on behall 
of the American people. A restudy of the Hiss case, of our 
unfortunate Asiatic foreign policy during the fall of China to 
the Communists, and the events leading up to the Korean 
war is recommended with this possibility in mind. 


WHO WAS INVOLVED— 


The transfer of our monetary plates to the Russian Gover 
ment was officially approved by the Department of the Treas 
ury after the theft of sample specimens of the currency hai 
failed to satisfy the Communist desires. The success of the 
Russians in this fantastic episode was made easy by the fact 
that the evidence before our subcommittee clearly indicates 
that not only had a notorious Communist agent, Harry Deste! 
White, worked his way up to the high position of Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury at this time, but that through the 
efforts of White and others he had at least four importa! 
Communist accomplices working with him in his plots to in 
fluence Treasury Department decisions so as to advance Rus 
sian interests and to impair the solvency and security of the 
United States. These other Communist agents were: Nathan 
Gregory Silvermaster, reported by Miss Elizabeth Bentley " 
be the leader of the Communist cell through which Russi! 
demands were transmitted to White; William Ludwig Ul 
mann, a professional photographer who lived—and still does 
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_with Silvermaster; Harold Glasser, a man whose Commu- 
nist connections won him quick promotions in the Treasury 
Department which he could not otherwise have earned; and 
Virginius Frank Coe, the man White trained to understudy 
him when he became Executive Director for the United 
states of the International Monetary Fund, and who ulti- 
mately succeeded White to that highly sensitive and power- 
ful position when White resigned from the Fund. 

Each of the four foregoing Communist functionaries was 
hefore our subcommittee in October. Each was given an op- 
portunity to deny under oath his part in this great conspiracy. 
Fach took refuge in the Fifth Amendment and declined to 
testify about his part in the transactions. None elected to 
deny under oath his functions as part of this espionage ring, 
or to challenge the clear-cut testimony of Miss Bentley and 
others concerning the strategic position he held and the serv- 
ices he rendered in either stealing the specimen currency or 
bringing about the ultimate transfer of the plates themselves 
by successfully pressing for favorable action on the Russian 
request for the currency plates. 


THE EVIDENCE — 


The details of this sordid situation are as follows: 

Testimony and exhibits indicate that from the inception of 
negotiations, Harry Dexter White, Harold Glasser and V. 
| Frank Coe were conferees representing the United States 
| Government on the questions of design, rate of exchange and 
the place of printing. 

The picture depicted in the hearings established inter- 
locking positions of White, Glasser and Coe in phases of the 
official negotiations. All of them were involved in both the 
printing-plate and rate-of-exchange matters. In addition, 
these three employes of the Treasury Department, together 
with William Ludwig Ullmann, a former Treasury employe 
who during the negotiations was an officer in the United 
States Army stationed at the Pentagon, and Nathan Gregory 
Silvermaster, a Government employe who later joined the 
Treasury Department, were identified as members of Com- 
munist espionage groups. 

Harry Dexter White, during the course of these negotia- 
tions, was the assistant to the then Secretary of the Treasury, 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr. Testimony and exhibits indicate that 
White attended many top-level conferences and received re- 
ports of conferences in memorandum form and conferred 
with the Secretary of the Treasury regarding all of the above 
matters. All of the correspondence and meetings, dealing 
with the demands of the Russian Government for the delivery 
of the printing plates, were under the direct supervision of 
Harry Dexter White, in whom the Secretary of the Treasury 
had placed the responsibility of representation and reporting. 

Harold Glasser was Assistant Director of the Division of 
Monetary Research of the Treasury Department. Testimony 
and exhibits indicate that Glasser attended various confer- 
ences dealing with the question of the rate of exchange for 
the Allied military mark and in such conferences discussed 
the view of this Government with representatives of the Rus- 
sian Government. In addition, Harold Glasser participated in 
certain phases of the delivery of the printing plates to the 
Russian Government. 

William Ludwig Ullmann, prior to the negotiations and de- 
livery of the printing plates to the Russian Government, had 
been an official in the Division of Monetary Research of the 
Treasury Department. He was an officer in the headquarters 
of the Materials and Service Division, United States Air 
Force, and assigned to duty in the Peutagon in Washington, 
D.C, during the period involved in this inquiry. During that 
same period he resided with Nathan Gregory Silvermaster 
and knew White, Glasser and Coe. Ullmann was the go-be- 
tween of the espionage group in carrying messages, orders 
and papers to and from Harry Dexter White and the courier 

a Russian espionage agent. 
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Nathan Gregory Silvermaster was employed in 1943 and 
part of 1944 in the Department of Agriculture in Washing- 
ton, D.C. He transferred to the Treasury Department in 
Washington, D.C. He was identified as the head of the Com- 
munist espionage group involved in the attempted forgery 
and counterfeiting of the Allied military currency and in the 
pressure methods used to obtain the printing plates. 

V. Frank Coe, during the course of negotiations dealing 
with all phases of the Allied military mark, was Assistant Di- 
rector of the Foreign Economic Administration. Thereafter 
he succeeded Harry Dexter White as Director of the Mone- 
tary Research Division of the Treasury Department, Testi- 
mony established that Coe was a member of a Communist 
espionage group during the period of negotiations involving 
the delivery of the printing plates. Coe did not deny the 
statements made in that regard and upon specific questioning 
took refuge in the constitutional protection afforded by the 
Fifth Amendment. Documentary evidence indicates that, sub- 
sequent to the delivery of the printing plates, he was in- 
volved in the question of supplying additional paraphernalia 
to the Russian Government. 

It was developed that White, Glasser, Ullmann, Silver- 
master and Coe were known to each other and that they were 
members of the Communist Party and members of an espion- 
age ring getting their orders from a Russian agent in the 
United States who had received orders direct from Moscow. 
Miss Elizabeth Bentley was the admitted Communist courier 
between them and the Russian agent . . . 

From the testimony of witnesses and the exhibits, it ap- 
pears that the Russian Government through diplomatic chan- 
nels formally demanded the delivery of the printing plates 
for its use. These demands ultimately were the subject of 
discussion within the Treasury Department, State Depart- 
ment and the Combined Chiefs of Staff. . . . 


ORDERS FROM RUSSIA— 


It was established that White, Ullmann, Glasser, Coe and 
Silvermaster were also members of the Communist Party and 
participants in Russian espionage. The evidence indicates 
that, while they were involved in the processing of the Rus- 
sian diplomatic demand, they were also subject to Commu- 
nist and Russian discipline and they were directed to indulge 
in an espionage operation regarding the occupation currency, 
designed to insure success of the Russian Government’s de- 
sire to print and distribute unlimited occupation currency 
without liability or accountability therefor. These same con- 
ferees at the diplomatic level were instructed to secretly 
procure samples of the occupation currency for delivery to a 
courier between the espionage ring and a representative of 
the Soviet Government. 

There was no doubt in the minds of all of those people 
that the procurement was for the purpose of counterfeiting or 
forgery in the event the same became necessary for the ac- 
complishment of the Russian Government’s desires . 

Harry Dexter White, upon advice from Ullmann and Sil- 





Denial by V. Frank Coe 


In a statement to the press, V. Frank Coe de- 
nounced as “completely false” the “statement or 
insinuation” by Senator Mundt that he had some 
part in the wartime decision to give Russia plates 
for printing U.S. money. Mr. Coe said the deci- 
sion was made before he joined the Treasury De- 
partment in 1945. After joining the Department, he 
said, he strongly opposed “the system of occupation 
currency which allowed huge leakage of dollars 
through United States Army personnel.” 
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vermaster, secretly procured copies of the currency and de- 
livered it to Ullmann and Silvermaster, who in turn delivered 
it to the courier for the Russian agent. The courier testified 
that the currency was photographed and it was determined 
by the Russian agent and photographic technicians that, be- 
cause of the four colors used on the face and the two colors 
used on the back of the Allied military mark, the same could 
not be photographed in a manner conducive to successful 
counterfeiting and forgery .. . 

It was thus established that these trusted officials of our 
Government were indulging in two moves pursuant to in- 
structions of a foreign government; one move was designed 
to insure delivery through diplomatic channels and the other 
to insure by theft, forgery, espionage or any unlawful method 
contrary to the interest of our Government, accomplishment of 
the same ends contemplated in diplomatic demands. 

Harry Dexter White, the Communist agent involved in 
espionage, was a trusted official of the Treasury Department 
responsible directly to the then Secretary of the Treasury. He 
was held in high regard by that official and his suggestions, 
recommendations, and responsibilities were relied upon . . . 
In such position he could overtly, while wearing the cloak of 
confidant and adviser, press for favorable consideration of 
policies, decisions, and dispositions designed to fulfill the 
desires of his foreign masters. He was also in a position by 
advancing theories and suggestions to test out the soundness 
of argument or bargaining position under consideration by 
that foreign government for later use in formal conferences 
and to report back the results of his operations in that regard. 
He could and did betray the confidences of these inner-circle 
operations via the espionage group to a foreign government. 
Diplomatic discussions designed to establish bargaining po- 
sitions and advantages and the strength in which such 
bargaining positions were regarded by our own Govern- 
ment were made known to the agents of the Russian Govern- 
ment prior to the formal conferences thereon, all of which 
placed our Government in a position of extreme disadvantage. 

White was also in a position to assist in the espionage effort 
to subvert the interests of the United States. It was he who 
procured the samples of the Allied military mark in direct 
compliance with orders from his Russian superiors. This was 
done with full knowledge that the Russian Government con- 
templated resorting to counterfeiting and forgery if neces- 
sary to accomplish their desires. 

In this inner-circle position White served as a daily ba- 
rometer of the shifting lines of thought, confidential to our 
own Government and as such daily barometer could indicate 
the need for increased espionage activity where necessary. 
Conversely, wherever technical difficulties were encountered 
in the accomplishment of the Russian Government’s desires 
through unlawful means, he was in a position to further the 
goal of Soviet diplomatic success. He was a willing pawn in a 
game which he knew was played with a two-headed coin and 
whether the coin fell on the table or below it, the result 
would be the same. 

Harold Glasser was a member of the Ad Hoc Committee 
on Financial Planning and participated in the discussions of 
the rate of exchange and the liability of the Russian Gov- 
ernment with respect to Allied military marks. He was a 
friends of White’s, and the substance of the conferences in 
which Glasser participated was made known to White. The 
ainutes of these meetings indicated that these discussions 
were prolonged by the representatives of the Soviet Union. 
These minutes indicate a planned pattern of reluctance on 
the part of the Russian conferees to dispose of the questions 
of rates of exchange and liability. Glasser, as a member of 
this espionage group, was in a position, through these tangent 
negotiations affecting the Allied military mark and the indi- 
cated attitude of the Russian conferees, to delay the dispo- 
sition of the question until after the delivery of the printing 
plates. In fact, the reluctance of the Russian Government to 
participate in any discussion culminating in the final disposi- 
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tion of its views on liability and the rate of exchange wa, 
more strongly indicated subsequent to the delivery of 4, 
printing plates. Once those plates were delivered, contro} jy 
our Government of the currency printed and used by the 
Russian Government was nil. All subsequent discussions in 
that regard for all intents and purposes were meaningless, 


REDS GAVE NO ACCOUNTING- 


The Russian Government has never rendered an aceoyy. 
ing of or payment for any of the marks issued by it and, 
considerable number of the marks so issued were redeem) 
by our military finance officer in the occupied zones, It wa 
established for example that in the German occupation at oy 
period our finance officers had redeemed, for American dj, 
lars, 255 million dollars in Allied military marks in excess 
the amount appropriated by the Congress. 

The delivery of these plates was finally accomplished afte 
a meeting by the then Secretary of the Treasury, Ham 
Dexter White, Alvin W. Hall and Soviet Ambassador Gromyky 
in the Secretary’s office on April 14, 1944. Prior to this meet. 
ing, Alvin W. Hall, the Director of the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing, had been advised of the Russian’s request fo; 
the printing plates. 

Mr. Hall orally and in writing made known his objections, 
He set forth substantial reasons based upon technical ex. 
perience of the industry and the inevitable lack of account. 
ability and control, in memoranda on March 3, April 15, and 
March 7, 1944. These memoranda and testimony set forth 
technical reasons, precedents of governments and world-te. 
nowned security printing organizations supporting the posi 
tion of the objectors to the granting of the Russian demand. 
His views were subscribed to by D. W. Bell, a career em. 
ploye of the Treasury Department who had risen to the pos: 
tion of Under Secretary. No evidence could be adduced of 
similar weight and authority to support the opposite position 
taken by Harry Dexter White in his conference with the Sec. 
retary of the Treasury as borne out in the documentary evi- 
dence. 

On occasion, when the views of men of experience and 
integrity as set out in their own personal memoranda and 
memoranda of conference were about to produce a rejection 
of the Russian request, the position of Harry Dexter White 
was disclosed. His position was to the effect that we should 
reconsider the proposed rejection and suggested that ther 
might be an alternate solution. Documentary evidence ip: 
dicates that on March 8, 1944, a proposed cablegram to the 
Russian Government rejecting the demand for delivery of the 
plates was actually prepared. The cable was never sent and 
a memorandum attached to that cablegram indicates that M. 
White participated in a discussion with the Secretary of the 
Treasury and a decision was reached not to send the cable 
gram. 

The United Kingdom and French Governments did not re 
quest delivery of the printing plates to them, but on the cor 
trary willingly agreed to the printing and distribution of the 
occupation currency by our Government, so that record 
would be kept and accounts tallied. 

There is no record in history of any other delivery from 
one sovereign government to another of plates for the print 
ing of currency. Mr. A. W. Hall, the Director of the Burea 
of Engraving and Printing since 1924, who is well versed it 
the security printing field, testified that to his knowledge 
this action was unprecedented in the history of secunty 
printing. 

It is a matter of public information that Harry Det 
White transferred from his position as Assistant to the Sect 
tary of the Treasury to the position of Executive Director for 
the United States in the International Monetary Fund © 
Jan. 23, 1946. Shortly prior thereto, V. Frank Coe trats 
fered from his position in the Foreign Economic Administ 
tion to the Treasury Department as Director of the Divisi 
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of Monetary Research, formerly held by White. White be- 
came the first Executive Director for the United States of 
the International Monetary Fund and was responsible in 
framing a great portion of its policies and procedures. Coe 
succeeded White as Executive Director for the United States 
of the International Monetary Fund. Here was a crisscross 
of the operations of the Soviet espionage ring whereby both 
of these men were placed in new positions whereby they 
could become indoctrinated in other policies and procedures 
and carry with them the experience and information gleaned 
in the old. It was in effect a continued schooling and an 
expansion of the Soviet position of influence through its 
espionage ring without surrendering the old positions of 
advantage. 

Harry Dexter White had gone a step higher in the top 
echelon of the policy-making group of our Goverument in 
international affairs. His position of influence and pressure 
was thereby enhanced. His opportunities to injure the United 
States and to advance Russia were strengthened and increased. 

The staff of the subcommittee has researched the legisla- 
tive history of the printing and issuance of our currency. It 
appears that in various sections of title 31 of the United 
States Code, legislative authority is granted for the printing 
of various denominations of notes and other securities of 
the United States. 

In addition, title 31, section 415, United States Code, spe- 
cifically provides that all printing of Government obligations 
and securities is to be performed by the Treasury Department 
in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing; provided, how- 
ever, that the same can be done there as cheaply as elsewhere. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has authority under section 
497 to provide for rules and regulations dealing with the 
preparation and issuance of obligations of the United States. 

Title 18, section 8, United States Code, defines the term 
“obligations” or other security of the United States. According- 
ly, the provisions of title 18 and title 31, United States Code, 
are not applicable to militarv-occupation currency. 

Research did not develop any legisiation either specifically 
authorizing the action of the Secretary of the Treasury in the 
delivery of the printing plates to the Russian Government, 
ora prohibition in that regard. Apparently no such surrender 
of our plates was even remotely envisioned. 

Research was conducted on the constitutional powers of 
the legislative and executive branches of the Government. 
The legislative branch has specific power to coin money, raise 
and support armies, make rules for the Government’s land 
and naval forces and to make laws for the carrving into exe- 
cution such powers. These powers are set forth in Article II, 
section 8, of the Constitution. These powers appear to be spe- 
cific and without limitation. 

The powers of the President as the Chief Executive of the 
Nation are set forth in Article II of the Constitution. The 
only power which seems related to the authority of our armies 
to issue occupation currency stems from the general au- 
thority of the President as Commander in Chief of the Army 
and Navy of the United States. 

Accordingly, title 18, section 8, United States Code, should 

amended to include within the definition of “obligation 
of other security of the United States” descriptive language 
sufficient to embrace occupation currency. Such amendment 
would be omnibus in nature in that all of the provisions of 
the laws of the United States, including but not limited to 
those set forth in titles 18 and 31 of the United States Code, 
would thereby become applicable to occupation currency 
with the same forces and effect as those laws are applicable 
t9 currency and other obligations of the United States. 


SUMMARY OF TESTIMONY- 


The subcommittee deems it material to set forth a sum- 
mary of the testimony of each of these witnesses. 
Il. Alvin W. Hall, Director of the Bureau of Engraving and 
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Printing, Department of the Treasury, testified substantially 
as follows: 

(1) That he has been Director of the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing since 1924 and as such was associated with the 
project of delivering negatives and positives of AMM [Allied 
military mark] printing plates to Russia. 

(2) That the Bureau of Engraving and Printing opposed 
the delivery of the plates to Russia, mainly on the basis of 
lack of control over the issuance of the currency and account- 
ability by the Russian Government and because of the un- 
precedented nature of the requests. : 

(3) That to his knowledge there has never before been an 
instance in history where a sovereign government has given 
currency plates to another government. 

(4) That facilities were available in this country to print a 
sufficient quantity of AMM for the use of the Russian Gov- 
ernment under conditions where safeguarding records could 
be kept. 

(5) That he was instructed by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury on April 14, 1944, to give the Russians the printing plates; 
that we then gave the Russian Government positives and nega- 
tives of the printing plates plus full and complete informa- 
tion concerning production of the notes, including paper 
specifications and formulas for the ink, dry colors, oils, ve- 
hicles, and specimens of the notes themselves and speci- 
mens of the type face used for numbering the notes. z 

(6) That the negatives, positives and specifications for 
the plates were delivered to the Russian Embassy in an Army 
truck and that it was considered a military secret, thus avoid- 
ing any public notice of the transaction. 

Il. Daniel W. Bell, former Under Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, testified substantially as follows: 

(1) That Harry Dexter White, assistant to Secretary Mor- 
genthau, participated in practically all of the negotiations 
concerning the printing plates and that, policywise, the 
negotiations fell within the primary jurisdiction of Mr. 
White. 

(2) That Harry Dexter White reported directly to the 
Secretary of the Treasury who had a high regard for his 
judgment and advice. 

(3) That Bell opposed turning the plates over to the So- 
viet Government and that he concurred in the views of Alvin 
W. Hall in discussions with the Secretary of the Treasury. 

(4) That a cable was drafted for dispatch to the Soviet 
Government listing objections largely set out by Alvin W. 
Hall as to why this Government could not comply with the 
Soviet demand for the printing plates and that this cable was 
not approved and not sent. 

(5) That Harry Dexter White did everything he could to 
keep the negotiations open for further consideration. 

(6) That the French and British Governments did not re- 
ceive printing plates from this Government and made no re- 
quests for them. 

III. Elizabeth Bentley, former Russian espionage courier, 
testified at follows: 

(1) That in 1943 and 1944, her activities were principally 
those of an espionage courier, delivering instructions from 
high-level espionage agents to various spy rings and individ- 
uals engaged in the same function. 

(2) That she also collected information which she turned 
over to her Russian contact who relayed it to Moscow. 

(3) That in late 1943 or early 1944 she received instruc- 
tions from her Russian espionage superior to have Nathan 
Gregory Silvermaster and William Ludwig Ullmann obtain 
samples of AMM occupation currency through Harry Dexter 
White. 

(4) That William Ludwig Ullmann obtained samples of 
this currency from Harry Dexter White and gave them to 
her, which she in turn gave to her Russian contact. 

(5) That her Russian superior returned the notes to her 
and he advised he could not successfully photograph them 
for counterfeiting purposes. 
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(6) That on instructions from her Russian contact, she 
orally notified Nathan Gregory Silvermaster and told him that 
he must put pressure on Harry Dexter White to arrange to 
have the AMM printing plates made available to Russia on 
an official basis. 

(7) That she reiterated these instructions to Silvermaster 
on subsequent trips to Washington, D. C. 

(8) That Nathan Gregory Silvermaster was head of a spy 
ring in Washington, D. C., and that William Ludwig UIl- 
mann and V. Frank Coe were members of the Silvermaster 
ring and that Harold Glasser and Harry Dexter White were 
espionage agents. 

IV. Nathan Gregory Silvermaster testified as follows: 

(1) That in 1943 and 1944 he was a Government employe 
and was acquainted with Harry Dexter White, Harold 
Glasser, V. Frank Coe and that he resided with William Lud- 
wig Ullmann. 

(2) That he was born in Odessa, Russia. 

(3) That he sought refuge in the protection afforded him 
by the Fifth Amendment and refused to answer questions re- 
garding his part in the printing-plate transaction and _ his 
espionage activities. 

V. William Ludwig Ullmann testified as follows: 

(1) That he was employed in the Treasury Department 
from 1939 to 1947 with the exception of a period when he 
was in the Army. 

(2) That he was acquainted with Harry Dexter White, 
Harold Glasser, V. Frank Coe, and resided with Nathan 
Gregory Silvermaster in 1943 and 1944. 

(3) That he availed himself of the protection afforded by 
the Fifth Amendment and refused to answer questions con- 
cerning the printing-plate transaction and his Communist 
and espionage activities. 

VI. Harold Glasser testified as follows: 

(1) That in 1943 and 1944 he was Assistant Director of 
the Division of Monetary Research in the Department of the 
Treasury. 

(2) That he was acquainted with Harry Dexter White, 
Nathan Gregory Silvermaster, V. Frank Coe and William 
Ludwig Ullmann. 

(3) That he participated in discussions regarding various 
rates of exchange in connection with the occupation of 
Germany. 

(4) That he refused to answer questions regarding his 
Communist and espionage activities on the grounds of the 
protection afforded him by the Fifth Amendment. 

VII. V. Frank Coe testified as follows: 

(1) That he was former Director of the Division of Mone- 
tary Research in the Treasury Department. 

(2) That he refused to answer questions regarding his 
Communist and espionage activities on the grounds of the 
protection afforded him by the Fifth Amendment. 

VIII. Howard R. Sacks, Office of the Department Coun- 
selor, Department of the Army, and Edward K. Shultz, Chief 
of the Foreign Financial Affairs Office, Office of the Comp- 
troller of the Army, testified that at one period United States 
Army finance officers had redeemed, for United States dollars, 
255 million dollars in Allied military marks in excess of the 
amount paid to troops. 


FINDINGS— 


Upon hearing the testimony of all witnesses and studying 
the documentary evidence submitted, your subcommittee ad- 
vises: 

1. That the unprecedented act of our Government in 
actually shipping some of its currency printing plates to the 
Soviet Union was at least in part, and perhaps primarily, the 
result of pressure on high officials of our Treasury Depart- 
ment by a Communist spy ring operating within the United 
States Government; 

2. That a graphic analysis of the duplicity of the Russians 
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and a case history of a Communist tactic have been depictej 
here, in that at the same time they were conducting dip 
matic activities to attain their objectives they were operatip 
underground espionage agents to help accomplish the gogk 
which they sought to achieve diplomatically; 

3. That there was a failure to establish adequate and suff. 
cient controls regarding the currency printed by the Sovig 
Union from our printing plates as well as the failure to mak 
arrangements for any accountability thereof. This failure rp. 
sulted in the United States Government assuming “a long 
position” of at least 225 million dollars in Allied military 
marks, not appropriated for by Congress. ; 

4. That there is no legislation either specifically authori 
ing or prohibiting the delivery of printing plates to a foreig 
government for use in printing occupation currency by oy 
Armed Forces. 


CONCLUSIONS— 


This particular operation clearly indicates the need for 
tighter security in all the free capitals of the world if the 
cause of freedom and the peace of the world is not to be 
jeopardized by the infiltration of Communist agents into top- 
level positions in our Government and that of friendly nations 
where they directly influence decisions to the direct advan. 
tage of Soviet imperialistic Communism. 


RECOMMENDATIONS— 


1. It is recommended that title 18, section 8, United States 
Code be amended by adding additional language to the def. 
nition contained in that section of the term “obligation or 
other security of the United States” sufficient to include within 
such term, military currency, occupation currency, notes, 
bills, certificates of indebtedness and other instruments of 
exchange or indebtedness issued by the Armed Forces of the 
United States. 

2. It is reeommended that as a precautionary measure, an 
appropriate committee of Congress should make a study of 
the transactions engaged in by International Monetary Fund, 
while Harry Dexter White and Virginius Frank Coe weie 
connected with it in influential capacities, to determine 
whether actions were taken injurious to the best interests of 
the United States which can now be corrected in view of the 
conspiratorial connections of these two faithless Americans. 

3. It is our understanding that under President Eisenhow- 
er, all new appointees to Federal positions or to service as 
American representatives on any of our international com- 
missions or United Nations posts are first given a full and 
complete check by the Federal Bureau of Investigation, It is 
recommended that, in addition to making a complete s- 
curity check on all such new appointees before they take 
office, that the Federal Bureau of Investigation should be au: 
thorized and requested to complete a full security checkup on 
all present federal employes, especially those in any wa) 
connected with such important security, solvency and peace 
preserving services as the Treasury Department, the State 
Department, the Foreign Service, the various international 
commissions and officers, and all positions connected with the 
maintenance and development of our national defense 
establishments. 

4. Our humiliating and hazardous experience with men 
like Hiss, White, Coe, Glasser, Silvermaster, Ullmann and 
others should serve to warn all Americans, before it is to 
late, that eternal vigilance is still the price of liberty. We 
may never know the full extent of the direct and indirect 
costs to the American taxpayer growing out of the secre! 
transfer of our monetary plates to Communist Russia, but 
we learn the proper lessons from past experiences like this, 
we can fortify the cause of freedom both at home and abroad 
to the end that traitors and spies may never again seve 
tyranny while posing as the servants of good government. 
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>> New strategy of Europe's Red labor leaders is apparent in latest strikes. 

Communist unions are making common cause with non-Communist unions. 

b Political differences are submerged. Common industrial action is stressed. 
the Major unions, united, go to bat for higher wages, more fringe benefits. 
: Rank and file responds readily to this pocketbook approach. It has more 
lane impact than the old threadbare class-warfare and revolutionary doctrines. 
yan Big strikes of many unions are the result. The giant-strike technique was 

used recently in Italy and Britain and, last summer, in France. 

The one-day strike is popular. Strikers don't lose much pay that way. 

ra But wide paralysis grips the industrial machinery of a country. 
lef. United labor's power shows itself briefly, dramatically. This shock 
tial treatment is designed to frazzle the nerves of employers and governments. The 
9 threat of a long walkout is obvious. 
5 of Labor's gains from the new technique, so far, are small. But the real 
the testing period hasn't come yet in Britain, Italy or France. 
, an 
v of >> Surpluses of many international commodities are piling up. Businessmen are 
* buying cautiously, feeling they may be able to buy later for less. 
nine Steel output in the U.S. is declining; stocks are heavy. British stocks 
bd also are piling up. Export prices of steel in Britain and on the Continent are 
“als, cut. Steel circles abroad fear U.S. makers will shave export prices, too. 
low: Coal stocks are big in France, Belgium. Coking coal piles up in Germany. 
st British coal stocks are larger than a year ago. U.S. has plenty of coal. 
and Qil production in the free world is under wraps. Price structure for oil 
win products is wobbly. Demands for cutting oil imports are again heard in the U.S. 
ied Natural-rubber price has trouble finding a firm footing. There's plenty of 
> all: rubber around--both tree-grown and synthetic. 
a Tin producers call for a price-stabilization agreement. Tin output will 
nace: have to be trimmed now that the U.S. strategic stockpile is full to overflowing. 
ws Copper price looks vulnerable, many think, now that Chile is making sales 
1 the again. U.S. will take large Chilean stocks off the market and into its stock- 
lense pile. But there still will be an abundance of copper. 
men Wheat production around the world is close to record levels. And carry-over 
and Stocks bulk large. U.S. seeks ways of subsidizing more exports. This will lead 
oA to trouble with Canadians, who also are hot after export markets. 
irect Rice is piled high in warehouses in Burma and Thailand, as export demand 
oe falls off. India has plenty of rice of its own, for a change. 
this, Cotton crop in the free world is likely to set a new record this season. 
= U.S. wants to export more cotton. So do the Brazilians, Egyptians, Mexicans. 
t (over) 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD--(Cortinued) 


Linseed oil is being dumped by the U.S. on foreign markets. The Argentines, 
with plenty of linseed oil themselves, protest. (U.S. methods of disposing of 
farm surpluses are to cause a lot of international anguish in coming months.) 

Not all commodities are plentiful, of course. Cocoa is in short supply. 
Coffee supplies and demand are closely attuned. Wool prices stay firm. 

But, for the most part, it looks as if prices of important commodities wil) 
go lower before they go higher, barring a war scare. 








>> With all these things to be sold, the struggle for markets is intensifying, 
Pressure abroad is increasing to sell more to the Soviet bloc and China. 

The Chinese market, especially, has been getting more attention this year, 

Free-world trade with Communist China is on the rise. For most countries, 
this is trade in nonstrategic goods. Major exception is strategic rubber being 
shipped into China from Ceylon in return for rice. Ceylon, not a member of the 
U.N., does not abide by the U.N. embargo on shipment of strategic goods to China 
and for many months has ignored U.S. protests and pressure. 

The U.N. embargo, otherwise, is pretty well lived up to, according to U.S. 
Government officials. Smuggling of banned goods, while still a problem, isn't 
believed to be adding at all significantly to China's war potential. 

Latest figures on exports to China show these facts: 

The U.S. is sending nothing to mainland China. 

British shipments are about, three times as large (in value) as last year. 

French sales to China show a similar percentage increase. 

West German exports to the Chinese Communists are up sixteen-fold this year 
--by far the biggest rise among the major industrial countries. 

The Swiss, not tied down by the U.N. embargo, have nevertheless expanded 
their exports to China much less than Germany, France or Britain. Swiss sales 
to China are up 26 per cent this year, as compared with last. 

Japan, in the first nine months this year, sent 10 times as much to China 
as during the whole of 1952. 

Point to remember is that China trade is only a very minute slice of total 
exports of any of these countries. Percentage increases may seem Startling, but 
the actual figures are small. 




















>> Washington estimate is that free-world exports to Communist China this year 
will run about 286 million dollars--some 12 per cent larger than last year but 
only about two thirds as large as in 1950 and 1951. 

Ceylon is responsible for a big share of the year-to-year increase. 

Ceylonese rubber shipments, according to latest reports, are running twice 
as large as in 1952. Ceylonese exports to China are much bigger in value than 
those to any of the countries cited above. 

Rise in exports to China of U.S. allies is in nonstrategic items--those not 
considered to have direct value in building the war potential of China. 

The list of legitimate exports is subject to continuous review in Paris by 
a committee on which the U.S., the Western Allies and Japan are represented. 
This committee recommends to the various governments what should and what should 
not be sent to China. Governments take parallel action to control this trade. 
Controls aren't perfect but are said to be improving. 

Keeping the lid on the China trade is to become more difficult, as the U.S. 
allies struggle to broaden their export markets. 
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industrial production is still bearing 
the brunt of the business adjustments 
now under way. 

Steel operations were scheduled at 85 
per cent of capacity in the week 
ended December 19. Tonnage was 
the smallest for the year to date. 

Auto output dipped to 82,327. Model 
changes and efforts to reduce dealer 
stocks have kept December produc- 
tion down. In November, factories cut 
output nearly a third below October, 
and dealer stocks of new cars fell to 
500,000, down 106,000 in a month 
to the lowest since March. 

Factory output as a whole stood at 237 
on the indicator, lowest since Sep- 
tember, 1952. 

Production of TV sets was down to 
126,000 sets in the week ended De- 
cember 4, compared with an aver- 
age of about 170,000 per week in 
October. In the first 10 months of 
1953, factories turned out a million 
sets more than retailers sold to the 
public. 

Uner-oloyment is still rising. It was up 
n y 300,000 between early October 
a early November. A rise of nearly 
600,000 in continued claims for unem- 
ployment compensation since Novem- 
ber 14 suggests that the jobless total 
was up again in December. 

Bright spots in the picture are retail 
trade and home building. Department- 
store sales for the first two weeks in 
December averaged 5 per cent above 
November, 11 above September. 
Builders started homes in November 
at a rate of 1,069,000 per year, highest 
since April. 

Adip in U. S. imports, appearing in the 
third quarter and growing deeper in 


(1935-39=100) 


*ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 


RETAIL TRADE 
(COMMERCE) 


—PLUS & MINUS 
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October, was a reflection of business 
adjustments in the U.S. Imports of 
zinc, tin, lead, copper, rubber and 
wool have had sizable declines since 
the second quarter. This has cut dollar 
earnings of such countries as Chile, 
Peru, Mexico, Malaya. 


Significant fact about imports, how- 


ever, is not that they have fallen a bit, 
but that they continue so high and 
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tend to grow over the years. For the 
first 10 months of 1953, merchandise 
imports totaled 9.1 billions, up 3 per 
cent from a year ago. As the U.S. 
exhausts its low-cost domestic sources 
of copper, lead, zinc, oil and iron ore, 
it becomes cheaper to draw supplies 
from abroad. Meanwhile, a growing 
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volume of manufactured goods is en- 
tering the U.S. 

The balance of international payments 
just now is running strongly against 
the U.S. Gold and dollar holdings of 
other countries, shown in the top 
chart, have been rising at the rate of 
2.5 billion dollars per year. The total 
now exceeds 22 billion, up 7 billion 
since 1949. About 3.5 billion of this 
gain is in gold, of which 2.5 billion is 
from this country. 

Lion’s share of the accumulation in the 
past year has gone to a few countries. 
Britain has gained about 900 millions, 
Germany about 500 millions, the 
Netherlands over 300 millions. The 
British gain has slowed, but Germany 
and the Netherlands are still adding 
rapidly to their reserves. 

Explanation of these gains is not to be 
found in figures on the flow of mer- 
chandise into and out of U.S. ports. 
Merchandise exports, at a rate of 
nearly 16 billions this year, include 
3.7 billions of military goods for which 
the U.S. gets no payment. And mer- 
chandise imports, at a rate of 11 bil- 
lions, do not reveal huge U.S. pay- 
ments abroad for military bases, pay 
and maintenance of armed forces, pur- 
chase of weapons abroad. Tourist 
spending is on top of all that. 

Hope in the U.S. is that bigger hold- 
ings of gold and dollars by other 
countries will pave the way to a 
larger flow of trade throughout the 
world. Just now other countries are 
clinging to their reserves, fearing a 
U.S. slump, higher tariffs and a cut 
in foreign aid. If these fears vanish, 
spending of the reserves will help 
U.S. exports in the future. 
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An Answer to: ‘| REFUSE TO ANSWER’ 


Attorney General Brownell Tells How He Would Grant 


Immunity to Witnesses Without Hampering Prosecutions 


“| refuse to testify on the ground of the 
Fifth Amendment.” This sentence is becoming 
a refrain among witnesses summoned before 
Government investigating bodies. And it often 
stops investigations in their tracks. 


by Herbert 


Attorney General 


The Fifth Amendment to the Federal Constitution pro- 
vides that no person “shall be compelled in a criminal case 
to be a witness against himself.” The courts have construed 
this provision to mean that a person may remain mute be- 
fore a congressional committee, a grand jury or trial court, if 
a criminal charge, no matter how remote, may possibly be 
asserted against him with respect to any matters as to which 
he is questioned. Subversives and criminals have been quick 
to rely upon this provision which was written into our Con- 
stitution to protect law-abiding citizens against tyranny and 
despotism. 

Many former federal employes and members of the 
armed services holding key jobs have also refused to answer 
the $64 question about their Communist affiliations. The 
problem is a live one too before universities, and other 
private and public schools, where professors and _ teachers 
have claimed their privilege in refusing to testify as to their 
previous and present associations. The abuses to which the 
constitutional privilege has been put by the long parade of 
witnesses suggests the desirability of reviewing the sub- 
ject to determine whether it is possible to strike a fair 
balance between the Government’s right to obtain vital in- 
formation and the individual’s right not to incriminate 
himself. 

In discussing this important problem with you, I plan first 
to deal with the history of constitutional privilege and the 
exchange of immunity for it; second, the function of congres- 
sional investigations and how they as well as courts and 
grand juries have been thwarted by resort to the privilege; 
third, pending proposals before Congress for an exchange of 
immunity for privilege and my suggestions for improvement 
of these proposals. 


GROWTH OF A PRIVILEGE 


First, a few words about the history of the privilege. 

The privilege against self-incrimination has deep roots in 
early English history. The tyranny of Charles I during the 
years 1629 to 1640 in dealing with nonconformists, and the 
Star Chamber proceedings in which innocent persons were 
tortured into confession of crimes which they did not com- 
mit, engendered such hostility among the people that strong 
demands were made to end compulscry testimony as far 
back as 1647. By early 1650 the privilege against self-incrim- 
ination was so well established in the common law of Eng- 
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Attorney General Herbert Brownell, Jr., 
now comes forth with a plan to strike a bal- 
ance between the Government's right to in- 
formation and an individual's right to protect 
himself from incrimination. 


Brownell, Jr. 
of the United States 


land that it was never even thought necessary by an English 
Parliament to pass an act touching the matter. 

With this heritage it was not surprising that the early set. 
tlers in America fiercely resisted attempts of the governs 
of the royal provinces to resort to compulsory testimony for 
coercing confessions. 

By the time of the formation of the Union, the principk 
that no person could be compelled to be a witness agains 
himself had become fixed in the common law. It was regarded 
then as now, as a protection to the innocent as well as to 
the guilty, and an essential safeguard against unfounded 
and tryannical prosecution. 

The privilege was not included in the Federal Constitu. 
tion as originally adopted. Subsequently it was placed in 
one of the group of ten Amendments recommended to the 
States by the First Congress, and by them adopted. Since 
then, all the States of the Union have included the privilege 
in their constitutions except New Jersey and Iowa where the 
principle prevails as part of the common law. 

During the development of the privilege against self-ii- 
crimination, there was experimentation with statutes granting 
immunity in exchange for compulsory testimony. In 1857, a 
act was passed by Congress granting a complete legislative 
pardon for any fact or act as to which the witness was re 
quired to testify. This provision of the bill was amended 
five years later when it was found to have worked greater 
evil than good. 

It was a Senator from Illinois, Senator Turnbull by name, 
who was largely responsible for its amendment. In debate 
Senator Turnbull graphically demonstrated that the act o- 
fered inducement for the worst criminals to appear before 
an investigating committee to obtain immunity from thei 
crimes, As an example, he pointed to “a man who stole two 
millions in bonds, if you please, out of the Interior Depatt 
ment. What does he do? He gets himself called as a witnes 
before one of the investigating committees, and testifies 
something in relation to that matter, and then he cannot be 
indicted.” Senator Turnbull then went on to show how the 
clerk who purloined two millions in bonds from the Inteno 
Department was discharged, and the indictment against him 
quashed merely because of some statement in reference ! 
the matter before an investigating committee. 

Shortly thereafter the legislative pardon was withdiaw2, 
and an immunity statute was enacted which provided i 
part that “no . . . evidence obtained from a party or wilnes 
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_, Shall be . . . used against him . . . in any criminal pro- 

f ceeding.” Under this statute it was merely the testimony it- 
gif which could not later be used in any criminal proceeding 
against the witness, but the immunity did not extend to 
other matters to which this testimony might indirectly lead. 
This partial immunity statute was soon challenged in the 
case of Counselman v. Hitchcock, and the Supreme Court 
agreed that it was invalid for failing to provide the same 
complete protection as the constitutional privilege which 
the witness was required to surrender. 

To meet the objection raised in the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision in the Hitchcock case a clause was thereafter included 
in the act relating to proceedings before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in terms broad enough to furnish 
absolute immunity from prosecution in the federal courts. 

Sustaining the validity of this immunity statute, the Su- 
preme Court in Brown v. Walker in the year 1896 ruled that 
it fully accomplished the object of the privilege, and there- 
fore it was adequate to prevent the witness from asserting 
his right to claim immunity. 

Thereafter, the Immunity Act relating to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission was incorporated in temporary war- 
time measures and in virtually all of the major regulatory 
enactments of the Federal Government. To guard against 
unwise use of their authority, these regulatory agencies have 





followed the practice of consulting the Attorney General ——— ee 
and getting his approval before granting immunity to wit- ATTORNEY GENERAL HERBERT BROWNELL, JR. 
J nesses. ‘ 
lish From what has been said, you can readily see that there is 
ie nothing novel about remap legislation. Indeed, many Its function is primarily to ascertain facts, and not to decide 
’ **T States have also enacted laws which provide immunity from on the guilt or innocence of the witness. 
re prosecution where a witness is compelled to testify. ; In recent years many of these investigating committees 
; This shift from privilege to immunity statutes reflected in have been particularly concerned in alerting the American 
ciple part the view of some bewremensae and legal a that privi- people to the nature of subversive and other criminal activi- 
a lege against self-incrimination was somew rat outmoded ties; the many forms that these activities take; and how 
ded and should be strictly limited. As great a guardian of indi- they threaten the democratic processes. 
as ty | Yitual rights and liberty as Mr. Justice Cardozo observed in Some persons have been critical of these investigations, 
ied speaking of the privilege of immunity from compulsory self- claiming that they restrict freedom of speech by stigmatiz- 
incrimination: “This, too, might be lost, and justice still be ing expressions of unpopular views. Freedom of speech, they 
stitu. | 40Re: Indeed today as in the past there are students of our say, implies freedom not to speak at all, even under legal 
od in penal system who look upon the immunity as a mischief compulsion. Since wide publicity is given to these proceed- 
> the | ther than a benefit, and who would limit its scope, or de- __ ings by newspapers, radio and television, the complaint is 
Sing | Sttoy it altogether. No doubt there would remain the need to also that these persons investigated are exposed to possible 
lege § $e protection against torture, physical or mental . . Justice, insult, ostracism and loss of employment. It is urged that 
H & however, would not perish if the accused were subject to a mere mention of a person’s name in connection with an in- 
duty to respond to orderly inquiry.” There are other jurists vestigation that has widespread news value may create a 
fi and legal commentators of distinction who feel that it distorted and unfair public impression. Another point made 
ting @ WUld be abhorrent to principles of a free government to is that “proof of innocence may never catch up” with public 
7 aq compel a person to testify even upon an exchange of full “assertions of guilt.” It is also said that if these persons de- 
lative | immunity. cline to profess any statement of belief before a committee 
$1 they invite punishment for contempt. 
adel WH AT CONGRE SS a AS FOUND Unquestionably, every effort should be exerted to protect 
reatet the right of our people to speak and think freely. As Chief 
With this background before us, I come now to the need Justice Hughes has well said: 


rame 4 0r exchanging immunity for compulsory testimony in light 
spate, | Of Our recent experience with congressional investigations 
ot of: into subversion, crime and corruption. The history of congres- 
vefore § Sonal investigatory powers, just like the privilege against self- 
their crimination, goes back to the earliest days of our history. 
e two f Unlike the privilege, however, the Constitution does not ex- 
epat pressly provide for any congressional power to investigate. 
itnes § ‘tis considered as an implied power essential to carry out 
stifies the general legislative function. 

ot bef. Congressional investigation committees have traditionally 


“The greater the importance of safeguarding the com- 
munity from incitements to the overthrow of our insti- 
tutions by force and violence, the more imperative is 
the need to preserve inviolate the constitutional rights 
of free speech, free press and free assembly in order to 
maintain the opportunity for free political discussion, 
to the end that government may be responsive to the 
will of the people and that changes, if desired, may be 
obtained by peaceful means.” 


w the been regarded as having these principal functions: to secure We should dread the day when the people could justifi- 
terior information by which Congress may exercise an informed ably become wary of expressing unorthodox or unpopular 
t hin § dgment in legislating wisely; and to check administrative opinions or where rumor and gossip are accepted as substi- 
ice tf *8encies for determining whether they are properly enfore- tutes for evidence. 

ing the law and judiciously spending the public funds. For As against these threats to our precious liberties, we must 
awa, J “ese purposes, congressional committees may summon wit- also weigh the possible harm to the public safety and wel- 
ed in { "esses and require their testimony under penalty of con- fare, without which there can be no liberty for anyone. 
ines § "mpt proceedings, But a congressional hearing is not a trial. While the rights guaranteed by the First Amendment may 
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not be curtailed, abuse of these rights. may properly be 
curbed. 

In his time, Abraham Lincoln expressed the problem in 
these distressed words: “Must a government, of necessity, 
be too strong for the liberties of its own people, or too weak 
to maintain its own existence?” The same problem is with us 
today. Obviously, if Congress is to legislate wisely with re- 
spect to subversion, and other crime and corruption, it must 
not be obstructed from learning who are its leaders, organ- 
izers and members; the nature and scope of their activities; 
the character and number of their adherents. 

I know of no constitutional right of privacy which immu- 
nizes a person from giving evidence where an inquiry is con- 
ducted by a legally constituted congressional committee. The 
person owes this duty as a citizen just as he owes the duty to 
furnish relevant and truthful testimony in a court of law or 
grand jury. He violates his duty as a citizen when he sup- 
presses the facts concerning criminal activity known to him. 
So long as the questions are pertinent and germane to a law- 
ful inquiry of Congress, the individual is not relieved from 
answering because they delve into his private affairs, his pre- 
vious utterances, or his affiliations, political or otherwise. The 
constitutional guarantee of freedom to express one’s views 
does not include immunity from congressional inquiry as to 
what one has said, subject to one’s privilege against self- 
incrimination. 

Reference to several cases within the last few years dem- 
onstrate how effectively congressional committees, courts 
and grand juries have been blocked in their efforts to uncover 
subversion, as well as other criminal activities because of 
reliance by witnesses upon their privilege. 

In one case the witness upon ground of privilege refused 
to answer questions before a grand jury as to whether she 
knew the names of the State officers of the Communist Party 
of the State, what its table of organization was; whether she 
was employed by it; whether she ever had possession of 
Communist books; and whether she turned the books over 
to any particular person. At the time, the Smith Act was in 
effect, making it a crime for any person, knowing its pur- 
poses, to be a member of any group which advocates the 
overthrow of the Government. Upon the refusal of the wit- 
ness to testify, she was found to be in contempt of court and 
sentenced to imprisonment for one year. The Court of Ap- 
peals affirmed. 

However, the Supreme Court felt that her answers might 
furnish a link in the chain of evidence necessary in a prose- 
cution under the Smith Act, and that the witness was pris 
leged to refuse to furnish any such link. Accordingly, it 
unanimously reversed upon the ground that “prior decisions 
of this Court have clearly established that under such circum- 
stances, the Constitution gives a witness the privilege of 
remaining silent.” 

In the same way, a federal grand jury was prevented from 
obtaining information in its investigation of narcotic and 
white-slave traffic as well as bribery, perjury and other seri- 
ous federal violations. The witness stood upon his privilege 
against self-incrimination in refusing to respond to questions 
as to what he did for a living and whether he knew certain 
named persons. Here again, judgment of imprisonment for 
contempt was upheld by the Court of Appeals, but reversed 
by the Supreme Court with one judge dissenting upon the 
ground that any other conclusion would seriously compromise 
an important constitutional liberty. In this case the court 
held that the defendant could refuse to answer questions 
innocent on their face since it appeared from the climate of 
the investigation and the publicity given defendant’s al- 
I-ged criminal activity, that his answers might implicate 
him in some federal crime. 

In another case, a congressional committee attempted in 
vain to obtain information from a witness relating to the 
names of persons engaged in the manufacture and sale of 
gambling equipment and other matters, Finally, exasperated 
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chief counsel for the Committee said: “Let the record shy 
that the witness just sits there mute, chewing gum, Saying 
nothing.” 

The witness was found guilty of contempt of court ay 
sentenced to six months in jail but judgment was reverg, 
on appeal. The Court of Appeals declared that the metho) 
used by the Committee for examination of witnesses cong, 
tuted a triple threat: “Answer truly and you have given g, 
dence leading to your conviction for a violation of feder| 
law; answer falsely and you will be convicted of perjury; p 
fuse to answer and you will be found guilty of criminal oq, 
tempt and punished by fine and imprisonment.” In th 
opinion of the court, the predicament in which the witney 
was placed was contrary to fair play and in direct violatig, 
of the Fifth Amendment. 

These decisions could be multiplied and undoubted) 
represent prevailing law. Almost every heinous crime on thy 
law books, committed by individuals or by groups, remaig; 
uncovered because of the privilege against self-incriminatig, 
But it is in the area of subversion and disloyalty particularly 
that the privilege has a “field day.” It is here that legislative 
committees and grand juries are held at bay for years fron 
learning which leaders are plotting the country’s destructioy 
merely because witnesses are relieved of giving. essentij 
information upon the ground of privilege. 


STATES AND CITIES TAKE ACTION 


It is little wonder that law-abiding citizens frequently a 
heard to say that subversives and other wrongdoers are w. 
duly coddled by existing law. They express amazement that the 
Congress and the courts should continue to put up with subte- 
fuge and concealment in place of truth at a time when th 
peril from Communism is so great and when crime is » 
rampant. They earnestly urge upon us the vital need for 
modernizing the legal weapons for fighting subversion and 
crime. 

These pleas of the people for more drastic action agains 
subversion and other misconduct have not gone unheeded 
Some States and cities provide for the dismissal of publi 
employes who refuse to testify on grounds of self-incrimins 
tion or who refuse to waive immunity from prosecution, 

Some States prescribe loyalty oaths for admission to th 
bar which go beyond the traditional promise to uphold th 
State and National Constitutions. 

Some States and municipalities have passed statutes r 
quiring affidavits of public employes that they are not an 
have never been Communists. Some States make ineligible 
to teach in any public school a person who was a member! 
an organization which advocates the overthrow of the Gor 
ernment by force. Some of these statutes have been upheli 
as valid by the Supreme Court, including the provisions ¢ 
the New York State law which provides that membership bi 
a person in an organization listed as subversive by the Boal 
of Regents shall constitute prima facie evidence of disqual: 
fication for employment in the public schools. This was te 
so-called Feinberg Law aimed at protecting the school ci: 
dren of New York against teachers who were spreading Con: 
munist propagan "1. The poisonous propaganda was sufficiet 
ly subtle to escape detection in the class room. The Nev 
York Legislature recognized that while the schools must 
tract and protect the critical minds, the schools were 0 
sanctuaries for those who were committed to follow in te 
footsteps of Klaus Fuchs. It sought the next best solution bj 
excluding from teaching those affiliated with certain orgall 
zations listed by the Board of Regents which advocated the 
overthrow of the government. 

One of the main constitutional objections to the law Ws 
that it violated the First Amendment by creating an atmo 
phere of fear which would inevitably stifle freedom of speet! 
The Court, in an opinion by Judge Minton, formerly of the 
Court of Appeals for this circuit, rejected the content 
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that the law interfered with free speech since persons “have 
no right to work for the state in the school system on their 
own terms. They may work for the school system upon the 
reasonable terms laid down by the proper authorities of New 
York. If they do not choose to work on such terms, they are 
at liberty to retain their beliefs and associations and go else- 
where” 

The Supreme Court was also wholly unimpressed by the 
contention that the law condoned guilt by association con- 
trary to democratic concepts of justice. On this point the 
Court said: “A teacher works in a sensitive area in a school 
room. There he shapes the attitude of young minds toward 
the society in which they live. In this the state has a vital 
concern. It must preserve the integrity of the schools. That 
the school authorities have the right and duty to screen the 
officials, teachers and their employes as to their fitness to 
maintain the integrity of the schools as a part of an ordered 
society, cannot be doubted. One’s associates, past and pres- 
ent, as well as one’s conduct, may properly be considered in 
determining fitness and loyalty. From time immemorial, 
one’s reputation has been determined by the company he 
keeps. In the employment of officials and teachers of the 
school system, the state may very properly inquire into the 
company they keep.” 


FEDERAL ‘HOUSE CLEANING’ 


The Federal Government also has taken effective measures 
to protect the interests of national security. One long step 
forward in that direction was to enact legislation requiring 
non-Communist affidavits from tr: de-union leaders whose un- 
ions wanted to resort to the advantages of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. The purpose of this requirement was to prevent dis- 
ruption of industry in obedience to Communist Party or- 
ders. If the union leader’s affidavit was false, he could be 
sent to jail. 

The Federal Government has also tried its best to “clean 
its own house.” On April 27, 1953, the President by execu- 
tive order established his security requirements for employ- 
ment so that persons employed by the Federal Government 
will be reliable, trustworthy, of good character and loyal to 
the United States. On October 13, 1953, the President 
amended his executive order so as to provide that where a 
Government employe refuses to testify before a congressional 
committee regarding charges of his disloyalty or misconduct, 
an agency may take this factor into consideration in deter- 
mining whether the person’s continued employment is in- 
consistent with the national security. This amendment to 
the President’s executive order is in accord with my opinion 
that a Government employe who claims privilege in a con- 
gressional investigation may be too much of a risk to be 
retained in federal service. 

A recent Senate report entitled “Interlocking Subversion 
in Government” fully documents how former Government 
employes were able to spin their web of intrigue in positions 
of influence. The report states: 


“The subcommittee examined in public session 36 
persons about whom it had substantial evidence of mem- 
bership in the Communist underground in Government. 
All of them invoked the Fifth Amendment and refused 
to answer questions regarding Communist membership, 
on the grounds of self-incrimination. Many refused even 
to acknowledge their own signatures on official Govern- 
ment documents, in which they had sworn to nonmem- 
bership in the past. 

“Almost all of the persons exposed by the evidence 
ad some connection which could be documented with 
at least one—and generally several—other exposed per- 
sons. They used each other’s names for reference on ap- 
plications for federal employment. They hired each other. 
They promoted each other. They raised each other’s 
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aries. They transferred each other from bureau to 
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bureau, from department to department, from congres- 
sional committee to congressional committee. They as- 
signed each other to international missions. They 
vouched for each other’s loyalty and protected each 
other when exposure threatened. They often had com- 
mon living quarters . . .” 


Suppression of truth in any case is bad enough. In no 
event can it be justified by a Government employe or ap- 
plicant for Government employment in the face of a con- 
gressional inquir, where the interests of the national se- 
curity are at stake. No one denies that the Government 
employe or applicant for such employment may constitu- 
tionally claim his privilege against self-incrimination. . On 
the other hand, no one has a constitutional right to a Gov- 
ernment job. True, the Supreme Court has held that the 
“constitutional protection does extend to the public servant 
whose exclusion pursuant to a statute is patently arbitrary 
or discriminatory.” But, in my opinion, there is nothing 
either arbitrary or discriminatory about dismissing a federal 
employe where he refuses to waive the privilege against 
self-incrimination guaranteed him by the Constitution. We 
find an analogous situation presented in the recent decision 
of the Supreme Court Orloff v. Willoughty. In that case, 
the petitioner, a physician, was denied a commission in the 
Army, principally for the reason that when asked whether he 
was a member in any Communist organizations he replied, 
“Federal constitutional privilege is claimed.” In its opinion 
through Mr. Justice Jackson, the Supreme Court said: 


“It is argued that Orloff is being punished for hav- 
ing claimed a privilege which the Constitution guaran- 
tees. No one, at least no one on this C urt which 
has repeatedly sustained assertion by Communists of 
the privilege against self-incrimination, questions or 
doubts Orloffs right to withhold facts about himself 
on this ground. No one believes he can be punished 
for doing so. But the question is whether he can at the 
same time take the position that to tell the truth about 
himself would incriminate him and that even so the 
President must appoint him to a post of honor and trust. 


We have no hesitation in answering that question 
« >» 
No. 


There is no law which requires the Government to sit su- 
pinely by until the suspected employe has been convicted 
of disloyalty or other similar misconduct inconsistent with 
the interests of the national security before it can separate 
him from the Government service. There is no law which 
requires the Government to assume or endure such a risk. 
As was pointed out in an apt case by the Supreme Court 
in American Communications v. Douds, speaking through 
the beloved late Chief Justice Vinson: 


“That (first) amendment requires that one be per- 
mitted to believe what he will. It requires that one be 
permitted to advocate what he will unless there is a 
clear and present danger that a substantial public evil 
will result therefrom. It does not require that he be 
permitted to be the keeper of the arsenal.” 


I have not overlooked the fact that the loyalty and hones:y 
of the overwhelming majority of all Government employes 
is beyond question. But their good reputations and character 
are far better protected from unwarranted criticism when we 
root out the few who are unreliable and disloyal. 


WHY A LAW IS NEEDED 


What the critical situation of our time calls for is a law 
compelling testimony within the framework of the Constitu- 
tion. The answer to this need is immunity legislation which 
will be as broad as the privilege which is supplanted. Then 
if a person is adjudged in contempt for refusing to testify 
before a congressional committee, he will know that the 
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judgment of contempt will more likely stand up on appeal 
free from constitutional challenge. 

At the same time, the law will also provide more adequate 
protection for the witness. 

At present the witness is in a “box,” so to speak. The wit- 
ness is not excused from answering merely because he be- 
lieves his answers will incriminate him. “His say-so does not 
of itself establish the hazard of incrimination.” Where he 
claims his privilege, it is the function of the judge to deter- 
mine whether the silence of the witness is justified or 
whether the danger to be apprehended is too remote to be 
substantial. To save himself from being held in contempt, 
the witness may often be compelled to disclose those very 
facts which he claims are privileged. 

Witnesses are also aided by a broad immunity statute in 
still another way. Under our law, unlike that of England’s, 
disclosure of any incriminating fact constitutes a waiver of 
the privilege as to details concerning that fact. Having made 
a partial disclosure of facts, the witness loses the right to 
cease answering interrogations and rely upon his privilege 
at a later point in his testimony. 

In one case, the defendant freely disclosed that she was 
Treasurer of the Communist Party in Colorado, and testi- 
fied that she had given the books of the party to another 
person. When asked to divulge the name of the latter, she 
refused upon the ground that the answer might incriminate 
her under the Smith Act. Affirming her conviction for con- 
tempt, the Supreme Court, speaking through Chief Justice 
Vinson, said: 


“Since the privilege against self-incrimination presup- 
poses a real danger of legal detriment arising from the 
disclosure, petitioner cannot invoke the privilege where 
response to the specific question in issue here would 
not further incriminate her. Disclosure of a fact waives 
the privilege as to details.” 


This decision leaves the law in a rather anomalous position 
for the witness. A witness who refuses to answer all ques- 
tions and fails to co-operate to any extent may be protected 
by the claim of privilege. But there is no equal protection 
afforded by the decisions to the witness who commences to 
co-operate but stops at a point where further disclosure 
may incriminate him. 

Moreover, if the witness refuses to answer on the ground 
that Congress has exceeded its powers or that the inquiry is 
lacking in pertinency, he construes the law at his peril. If 
mistaken, his good-faith error of law constitutes no defense 
to fine and imprisonment. 

Then again, it is claimed by some that a person’s election 
to remain silent upon the ground of privilege does not nec- 
essarily mean he has anything sinister to hide. There are un- 
doubtedly some people of sincere principle who refuse to 
disclose information to authorized investigating authorities 
because of their feeling that no one has any right to inquire 
about their beliefs even if germane to the inquiry at hand. 
There are other persons who refuse to answer because they 
feel their recollections of events long past are feeble, and 
that falsehood even on trivial or irrelevant matters may 
subject them to a charge of perjury. There are still others 
less innocent who say that coercing them to testify under 
pain of contempt “resembles the Soviet tactic of requiring 
those guilty, not only to pay for, but also to proclaim their 
guilt.” 

The use of broad immunity statutes serves to remove the 
dangers mentioned for the innocent, and operates as an in- 
centive for the guilty to tell the truth. 


WAYS TO COMPEL ANSWERS 


There are already two proposals pending in Congress 
which seek to compel the answer by witnesses of questions 
put to them before congressional committees, grand juries 
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or courts. In exchange for this compulsory testimony, i, 
witnesses will obtain complete immunity from Prosecition 

One bill is S. 565. This proposal grants immunity to yw). 
nesses before a grand jury or court of the United Stat 
when, in the discretion of the Attorney General, it is neg, 
sary to do so in the public interest. In exchange for this in 
munity, the witness is compelled to testify and to produ 
his books, papers or records. S$. 565 uses broad immuny 
language in stating that the witness shall not be prosecutaj 
on. account of any transaction, matter, or thing Concerning 
which he is compelled, after claiming his privilege, to testi, 
or produce evidence. 

In this respect, S. 565 is almost identical to the immuniy 
provision sustained as valid by the Supreme Court ag fy 
back as 1896. This bill does not extend the immunity to wi. 
nesses before congressional committees. 

There are other bills pending, S. 16, and H.R. 973 
with equally broad immunity authority. The Senate ha 
passed its bill but the House bill still awaits action. Bot 
these bills grant immunity to witnesses before congres- 
sional committees, but not to witnesses before grand jure 
or courts. 

The proposed bills are worded so that the witness will no 
get an “immunity bath” merely by testifying. He must firy 
raise specifically his claim for privilege, and thus put th 
committee on notice whether for the greater good the wi 
ness should be required to testify and given immunity, » 
whether he should be excused from testifying. 

However, the discretionary power to grant the immunit 
is not vested in the Attorney General but lies with the bod 
conducting the investigation. If the proceeding is one befor 
one of the houses of Congress, then a majority vote of the 
members present is necessary. Under S. 16, if it is a pn. 
ceeding before a committee, two-thirds of the members must 
vote to grant the immunity. In that event the two-thirds vote 
must include at least two members of each of the two po 
litical parties having the largest representation on such com- 
mittee. The House bill does not provide for notice to the 
Attorney General of the proposed grant of immunity, The 
Senate bill provides for one week’s notice to the Attormey 
General of the proposal, but if the latter fails or refuses to 
assent to grant of immunity it may be conferred by majority 
vote of either House. It is hoped that this legislation wil 
only be resorted to where full disclosure by witnesses is 
deemed of greater importance than the possibility of punish- 
ing them for past offenses. By permitting one or sever 
criminals to escape prosecution, the larger public peril cop 
tained in a gang of criminals or in their leaders may be w- 
covered, and the guilty brought to justice. 

The legislative proposals mentioned have much to com- 
mend them. In my opinion, these bills would better achiev 
their purposes if they required the concurrence of the Attor 
ney General in the granting of any immunity to a witness by 
a joint congressional committee or either House committe. 
or by Congress. The Attorney General is the chief legal of: 
cer of the Government of the United States. As such, it is his 
responsibility to prosecute persons who offend the crimin 
laws of the United States. This responsibility must be cov- 
pled with adequate authority to permit its discharge. I! 
would seem to be more advisable for the Attorney Generil 
who has immediate knowledge of a criminal’s backgroul 
and propensities to decide whether immunity should be 
granted for such a person. To allow the Attorney General 
participate in the ultimate decision as to whether immunil 
should be granted would not impair congressional investig: 
tions in the fields of internal security, crime and corruption 
Nor would it discourage witnesses from providing inform 
tion of importance to the investigation if the Attome 
General’s permission was required before immunity W% 
~ granted. : 

On the other hand, if these bills were enacted in the! 
present form, they might subject members of Congress © 
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undue pressures for granting immunity to criminals who are 
ineligible to receive it. Also, they could very easily cause em- 
harrassment to Congress by impeding or blocking prosecu- 
tions planned by the Department of Justice on any matter 
wen incidentally testified to upon these investigations. 


ATTORNEY GENERAL'S ROLE 


The unfortunate experience which Congress had as far 
back as 1857 in granting immunity without concurrence of 
the Attorney General should teach that a similar course of 
action may be marked by even greater failure today. The 
witness might readily turn this division of authority between 
Congress and the Department of Justice to his advantage by 


 Pobtaining an immunity from the legislative committee or 


fom Congress over the objection of the Attorney General. 
Thereafter he would be free to testify concerning a broad 
uea of activities without fear that he could be held to ac- 
cunt criminally for other violations however unrelated to 
the matter under investigation. 

Thus, for example, a congressional committee or Congress 
night furnish immunity to a person to obtain his testimony 
about his illicit traffic in slot-machine operations between 
States. This person may also be guilty either of espionage 
or subversion or of selling narcotics to youngsters as to which 
an indictment is soon to be obtained. To foreclose prosecu- 
tion on these more serious crimes, the witness would be 
gad to volunteer information on his other activities if he 
knew in advance that immunity would follow for all of them. 
Therefore, greatest care must be exercised in granting im- 
munity, and then only upon a fully informed judgment of 
ill the facts. The Department of Justice would, of course, 
through the Federal Bureau of Investigation, the Criminal 
and Tax Divisions, and the United States Attorneys’ offices, 
be most likely to know the facts and the plans for prosecu- 
tion. Concurrence by the Attorney General in conferring the 
immunity would also enable the Department of Justice to 
maintain its responsibility for the proper administration of 
the criminal law. 

The provision in S. 16 for one week’s notice to the Attor- 
ney General of the proposed grant of immunity does not 
fully cure this bill of its weakness in failing to require his 
afimative concurrence in every case. Experience indicates 
that at times the views of the person who is charged with 
prosecuting criminals are disregarded by congressional com- 
mittees. For example, the successful criminal conviction ob- 
tained by the Department of Justice of the internal revenue 
collector in one of the largest cities was recently nullified 
because of the action of a House committee in holding 
widely publicized hearings in the district in which the trial 
subsequently took place. These hearings took place over ‘the 
strong objection of the Department of Justice that the pro- 
posed hearing would be of prejudice to the defendant on the 
tial which was about to be initiated and would injure the 
Covernment’s case in disclosing its evidence. In reversing 
the conviction, Chief Judge Magruder observed that the 
character of the defendant was blackened and discredited as 
the day of trial approached because of the publicity “in- 
vited and stimulated” by the committee over the radio and 
television. Thus, mere advance notification to the Attorney 
General of a proposed grant of immunity would never be a 





guarantee that the committee would be guided by the views 
of the Attorney General. 
§. 16 and H.R. 2737 would also more readily carry out 
the aim of obtaining evidence against leaders of subversion 
criminal enterprises, if provisions for immunity were 
wanted to obtain testimony not only before congressional 
committees, but likewise before courts and grand juries. 
_ For these reasons, it is my opinion that if any measure 
s to be enacted permitting the granting of immunity to 





witnesses before either House of Congress, or its commit- 
lees, it should vest the Attorney General, or the Attorney 
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General acting with the concurrence of appropriate mem- 
bers of Congress, with the authority to grant such immunity, 
and if the testimony is sought for a court or grand jury, 
that the Attorney General alone be authorized to grant the 
immunity. 

There remain for discussion two principal objections to 
this proposed legislation which may be briefly considered 
here. One objection is that when a witness is compelled to 
testify, even under the protection of immunity from criminal 
punishment, he is not relieved from personal disgrace which 
attaches to the exposure of his crime. The answer to this 
objection is contained in a landmark decision of the Supreme 
Court in Brown v. Walker: 


“The design of the constitutional privilege is not to 
aid the witness in vindicating his character, but to pro- 
tect him against being compelled to furnish evidence to 
convict him of a criminal charge. If he secure legal im- 
munity from prosecution, the possible impairment of 
his good name is a penalty which it is reasonable he 
should be compelled to pay for the common good.” 


The reasoning of this decision has never been questioned, 
and has only recently been approved by the Supreme Court. 

The other chief objection to the proposed legislation is that 
while a witness may receive immunity from federal prosecu- 
tion, he may still be subject to prosecution under State law. 
The Supreme Court has held that this is not a valid objec- 
tion to federal immunity laws, since the self-incrimination 
clause in the Fifth Amendment operates as a limitation on 
the Federal Government only. J- United States v. Murdock 
the defendant was indicted for retus. answer questions 
of a revenue agent relating to certain inuw... + returns. 
The refusal was based on the plea that his answe.s might 
incriminate him in a State court. The Court said on this 
point: 


“This court has held that immunity against state 
prosecution is not essential to the validity of federal 
statutes declaring that a witness shall not be excused 
from giving evidence on the ground that it will incrim- 
inate him, and also that the lack of state power to give 
witnesses protection against federal prosecution does 
not defeat a state immunity statute.” 


Similarly, a witness before a State tribunal cannot refuse 
to answer because of the threat of federal prosecution. How- 
ever, the Federal District Court in Ohio recently held in 
United States v. Di Carlo that the defendant had the right 
to assert his privilege because of possible prosecution under 
State law, since the Senate committee was authorized to 
investigate violations, not only of the laws of the United 
States, but also of the States. The Murdock case was dis- 
tinguished upon the ground that the danger of State prosecu- 
tion in that case was remote and uncertain, while in the 
Di Carlo case the danger of State prosecution was imminent 
and real. 

The Di Carlo case has been received with mixed com- 
ment. It has not been followed so far as we know. It appears 
to be contrary to decisions of courts of appeals which have 
consistently adhered to the principles of the Murdock case. 
In my opinion, this decision of a district court does not de- 
tract from the binding effect of the Supreme Court’s decision 
in the Murdock case. 

The Department of Justice will recommend to the Con- 
gress in January an immunity bill of the type I have de- 
scribed, which protects the constitutional privileges of wit- 
nesses before congressional committees, courts and juries, 
but will at the same time aid materially in stamping out 
criminal and subversive activities. 


(The foregoing is the full text of an address delivered 
by Mr. Brownell before the Law Club in Chicago, Ill., on Nov. 
6, 1953.) 
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CHRISTMAS 1953—A SURVEY 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 





S WE SURVEY the world today, we find that men 
entrusted with leadership in several countries called 
“free” have begun to worship false idols. They are 
becoming believers in a complacent materialism whose 
only answer to evil is a suppliant plea for “peaceful co- 
existence” with evil. 

Men who profess a belief in the fundamentals of 
Christianity or who proclaim fidelity to the Ten Com- 
mandments would, for expediency’s sake, grasp the 
blood-stained hands of those rulers in the world who 
have ordered the murder of tens of thousands, who 
have tortured countless human beings, and who have 
stolen the property of their fellow men. The talk is 
mostly of ways to gloss over misdeeds—not to insure 
punishment for crime. 

Men in leadership positions have become disciples 
of defeatism and futility. Challenged by despots, 
our spokesmen vacillate when moral principle is at 
stake and convey to the enemy an attitude of craven 
fear. 

Men in government, in a misguided effort to prove 
their peaceful purpose, are inducing miscalculation by 
evil governments and unwittingly tempting them to 
continue aggression in the mistaken belief that our de- 
fense will be neither vigorous nor resolute. 

Men in Congress, in Parliament, in the clergy, in the 
press, in business and in the collegiate world are in 
larger and larger numbers calling upon us to appease 
wicked governments, notwithstanding that such re- 
gimes have violated every law of mankind. 

Men in government are compromising truth by hypo- 
critically proclaiming a cause of idealism which they 
do not uphold. Having only a few months ago extolled 
an armistice agreement in Korea, they now tolerate its 
flagrant violation. 

Men in commerce are asking their governments to 
protect “trade” with countries whose governments are 
engaged in a war against their own troops. 

Men in diplomacy are using words of camouflage and 
transparent dishonesty and calling it “negotiation.” 

Men in high posts abroad are showing such eager- 
ness for “deals” and surrenders that the cry “warmon- 
ger” is expressed whenever there is dissent from a pol- 
icy of appeasement. 

Men in government in our own and allied countries 
have been summoning the youth of today to military 
service but have failed to permit maximum power to 
be vsed to pursue the enemy that attacks them. 

Men on the piatiorm, on radio aiiu television ior- 
ums and in the press are preaching hate against those 













fellow men of zeal who seek to ferret out traitors in 
our mids:. 

Men called “intellectuals” are refusing to aid their 
own government in the detection of crime and quibble 
about constitutional rights, though their plain duty to 
society is to assist in punishing enemies from within or 
without the state. 

Men in high places are depending on armament 
alone as a deterrent to possible aggression by gangster 
governments and are failing to use the great power of 
moral force to encourage peoples to liberate them- 
selves by overthrowing such evil governments, 

Millions of righteous men and women everywhere 
whose lives are dedicated to the principles of Christian- 
ity are looking hopefully to men in high places to lead 
them. These trustful people have always borne the bur- 
den and made the sacrifices. Will they be betrayed? 


Almighty God, may the prayers of mankind 
in this Christmas season bring the misg tided to repent- 
ance. May they be forgiven and, having seen the error 
of their way, seek from Thee the guidance that can 
come only with an obedience to truth and morality. 

Almighty God, may the misguided learn that the 
ways of materialism are of no avail to quiet a troubled 
conscience. May the misguided perceive that wealth, 
creature comforts and even the joy of living must be 
sacrificed, if need be, to uphold the God-given stand- 
ards of honesty and unselfishness which centuries of 
experience have taught us are the only standards that 
can bring happiness to man. 

Almighty God, may courage be given to us all to ar- 
rest the deteriorating influences of modern life—to re- 
vive among us the moral courage that will turn back 
those currents of decadence which now threaten to en- 
gulf us on every side. 

Almighty God, may there be enshrined in our hearts 
the glorious valor that has made men in the past not 
afraid to die. May those of our youth who have been 
recently fighting so valiantly in Korea be vindicated 
by the fearless acts of those of us who make national 
and international policy. 

May we be given, O Lord, the inspiration not to for- 
sake those. who have just m-de the supreme sacrifice 
for us. May we never forget also the dead of two world 
wars who sleep beneath those millions of white crosses 
in our midst and in so many lands across the seas. For 
they had faith. May we emulate their faith in the hours 
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This is our Christmas prayer. 
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This is the millionth electric blanket 
produced by the manufacturer in five years. 


Blrukot- Thath Wired or Sound Sleep 


OU can enjoy warmth without 
, pate when you sleep beneath 
this feather-light electric blanket. Choose 
your own bed climate at the turn of a 
dial—and it stays that way all night. 


Geon insulated wires between the 
two layers of the blanket feed warmth 
to give you a comfortable night’s sleep. 
These wires are insulated with the same 
Geon vinyl materials used to protect 
vital wiring in many of our fighting 
planes. At 9 points on the blanket, 
special Geon covered thermostais (like 
the one shown) automatically wre off 
the current should the blanket over- 


GEON RESINS e GOOD-RITE PLASTICIZERS ... the ideal team to make products easier, better and more saleable 


GEON polyvinyl materials 


HYCAR American rubber e 





Another new development using 


1}. F Goodrich Chemical ---~-«- 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company does not manufacture this blanket, 


heat. Just to give you an idea of how 
versatile Geon is, the socket plug is 
molded from Geon plastic. 


These uses for Geon may give you 
an idea for developing or improving 
products, especially when you know 
what e/ie Geon can do. Geon mate- 
rials resist oils, greases, acids and 
abrasion. They can be made rigid 
or flexible, transparent, opaque or 
colored. And the variety of products 
made from Geon range from insu- 
lation to flooring and scores of others. 
Weil giadlv help you select the Geon 
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material best suited to your needs. 


GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers e 























but supplies Geon polyvinyl materials only. 


For technical information, please write 
Dept. B-13, B. F. Goodrich Chemical 
Company, Rose Building, Cleve- 
land 15, Ohio. In Canada: Kitchener, 
Ontario. 








HARMON colors 


“Longer than two world-famous skyscrapersssi 


placed end-to-end... PRR’s 


HORIZONSCRAPER 


AT 


HOLLIDAYSBURG 


A super building so long that it seems 
to touch the horizon. . . a structure 
180 to 270 feet wide that stretches 


out a good half-mile! 


Bigness here has its purpose .. : 
king-size results. The new PRR 
Samuel Rea Shops at Hollidaysburg, 
Pennsylvania, for the repair of freight cars, 
will represent the best mass production 
methods of industry—will be able 

to overhaul completely as many 

as 50 freight cars in a single day 

on three assembly lines running 

the full length of the building. 

This means that rolling stock 

needing reconditioning or 

repairs of any kind will be 

returned to service in prime 

shape without delay —in one 

end of the shop in the 

morning, out the other the 

came day. For PRR 

customers, the result will 

be greater availability of 

needed cars—and consequent 

savings in time and 

money. Over-all freight service will benefit 


through this new 12-million-dollar PRR facility. 


This is another step ahead in the Pennsylvania’s 
continuing program of improvement . . . another 


asset on which America’s Industry can rely. 
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